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The Enlightenment and the idea 


of progress 
by Norman Suckling 


This paper is not a work of erudition. It does not announce the 
discovery of any new facts. I offer it—tentatively—because it may 
be of use as casting facts already known into a different perspec- 
tive; because it has long seemed to me that most writers on the 
subject have treated it as though the idea of progress were a single 
and clearly defined thing. What I am concerned to suggest on the 
contrary is that too often, when the philosophers of the En- 
lightenment are said to have ‘believed in progress’, the descrip- 
tion is likely to be an attribution to them of somewhat supersti- 
tious notions which in point of fact they were far from holding 
with any consistency; and that their belief in progress, such as it 
was, has been mistakenly identified (as so much of their ideas in 
other domains has been also) with that which was not the En- 
lightenment at all but rather its perversion and betrayal. My 
paper is in fact a department of my general argument that the real 
peak of the Enlightenment, in so far as it had one, came about the 
middle of the eighteenth century and that the radical imperfec- 
tion of this phase of the European mind may be explained largely 
on the ground that the factors contributing to betray the Enligh- 
tenment during the latter half of the century had already appeared 
before it was well able to establish itself on the ruins of the 
superstitions which it originally attacked. 

At the middle of the century, then—at the time when the plan 
of the Encyclopédie had taken definite shape and the Discours of 
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Rousseau appeared as nothing but fashionable paradoxes—most 
thinkers were convinced that the line of historical development 
from the ancient empires to modern times was one showing an 
overall pattern of improvement with certain notable setbacks, 
like the classic example in the arithmetic books of the lizard who 
slips some inches down the wall for every stage of his upward 
climbing. With setbacks, be it noted; there is no suggestion in 
either Alembert’s Discours préliminaire or Voltaire’s Essai sur les 
mœurs of a providence working through history, and their ground 
for alleging a progress realised in modern times—however much 
it may have entailed too great a compliment to their own day— 
was that they believed themselves justified in arguing that these 
centuries of history afforded some evidence, at least, of a grow- 
ing desire to apply reason to human affairs. The improvement they 
discerned was not simply technological, but implied a genuine 
move towards better values; and from this basic ground they 
could freely admit—without falling into the contrary error of 
supposing man to be incapable of improvement by his own efforts 
—how deplorable had been the failure of certain ages, notably 
the theologically dominated centuries of Christian Europe, to 
prove themselves worthy of the best models set them by anti- 
quity. Not only the barbarian invasions but the crusades were 
recognised to have been a regrettable regression to fanaticism 
and, as such, an obstacle to the flowering of mediaeval culture, 
whatever they may have contributed to it in the way of oriental 
refinements. 

Turgot it is true, in his Sorbonne address of July 1750, applau- 
ded as an example of Christian morals the amends made by 
Louis vit for the burning of Vitry in 1143: ‘Louis vir expie par 
une pénitence rigoureuse le saccagement et l’incendie de Vitry”; 
but even a man of comparatively mediocre mind like Delisle de 
Sales knew better than to leave it at that, but pointed out that the 
king’s atonement had consisted in his taking part in the pious 


1 Œuvres, ed. Schelle (1913), i.202. 
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carnage excited by st Bernard four years later: ‘Louis le Jeune, 
pour expier le crime d’avoir brûlé trois cents personnes dans une 
église, fit vœu d’en aller massacrer cent mille en Palestine”. 
Moreover he could fortify his disgust at the episode by quoting 
the similar disgust of a writer contemporary with this délire sacré, 
in the compilation of Duchêne: ‘Ludovicus rex Francorum et 
socii ejus . . . tribulationem et miserias in ipso itinere perpessi 
sunt... quia enim de rapina pauperum et ecclesiarum spoliatione, 
illud iter ex majore parte incoeptum est’ (ii.44n.). While on the 
other hand, with a corresponding level-headedness, the idea of 
a golden age was recognised to be a nebulous imagining fit only 
for the superficialities of pastoral poetry, and the ‘nostalgie du 
communisme primitif’, though it might find its way into such 
half (and no more than half) serious writings as the article 
‘Bacchionites’ of the Encyclopédie, to be really not much more 
than ‘a paradox generally acceptable to civilized people in need 
of a pill”. 

One suspects—to go back farther still—that Robert South’s 
animadversions on ‘an Aristotle as the rubbish of an Adam, and 
Athens as but the rudiments of Paradise’ had already appeared to 
many of his contemporaries as the ‘trash’ that Quiller-Couch 
knew it to be when quoting it in the 1920s. Certainly by the time 
the Encyclopédie appeared on the scene, a century of puritanism 
and Jansenism had disgusted the more dignified minds of the age 
with the idea that man had strayed from a pristine perfection and 
needed a force beyond his own to put him on the right way— 
more especially as that force always resolved itself into the 
oppressive authority of his spiritual directors—and with the 
notion that not only were the material goods of this world to be 
despised but that to propose a rational use of them was a delusive 
impiety. Voltaire as a young man could rejoice in ‘ce siécle de 
fer’; and his later pessimism, such as it was, did not indicate so 


2 Philosophie de la nature (Amster- 3 Clive Bell, Civilization, Phoenix ed., 
dam 1770), ii.42-43. p-196. 
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much a denial as a modification of that welcoming outlook, in 
that it implied no renewal of ancient illusions about the primitive 
and the providential, but an increasing regret on his part that the 
application of reason to human affairs should be a thing of such 
rare occurrence, in spite of the efforts of those men of good will 
who seemed more and more to be fighting a losing battle, pre- 
cisely because the old prejudices were either gathering strength 
again or, still more insidiously, reappearing under a new guise. 

This is an aspect of Enlightened thought which, I think I am 
justified in saying, has not been satisfactorily apprehended by 
most writers on the subject. The word progress contains an ambi- 
guity which many of them, it would appear, have at any rate 
thought fit not to emphasise. The fault would seem to consist 
largely in ignoring the fact that the word is often used, especially 
in our own day and in circumstances of historical reference in 
which this modern meaning is read into the utterances of men of 
other ages who did not intend it, as though it indicated something 
different from improvement—as though there were such a thing 
as a way in which it was desirable that human affairs should pro- 
ceed, even though it brought humanity no profit properly and 
directly ascribable to the process itself—and in surrounding this 
sense of the word with an atmosphere of approval really appro- 
priate only to the ‘progress’ which can indubitably be described 
as a change for the better. (This is an example of a pervasive 
phenomenon: to support an idea in one of its meanings with 
arguments drawing their validity from their application to an- 
other; as happened at about the same time with the idea of passion, 
when the apologie des passions, valid because it depended on a 
concept of passions as under the control of the reason and the will, 
was used to justify them in their breaking loose from this con- 
trol.) 

Such an idea of progress amounts at its worst to a confusion of 
improvement with change, on the fallacious supposition that 
change is necessary and inevitable and that what is inevitable must 
be desirable. That is why it is important in this matter to know 
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whether any particular writer, Voltaire or another, is referring to 
what he conceives as ‘necessary progress’ or to the possibility of 
progress by the use of reason. At the moment I am aware of only 
four recent critics of this matter (though I doubt not there are 
others) who have understood the distinction, or at any rate 
attached the proper weight to it. One is our own President, to 
whose inaugural address of four years ago it is almost super- 
fluous for me to refer. Another is Julien Benda: ‘La croyance au 
progrès possible, que Voltaire voulait seulement opposer au 
dogme catholique de I’éternité du mal, devait devenir, chez des 
foules assoiffées de certitude, la croyance au progrès nécessaire, 
la foi dans la sagesse automatique de l’“Evolution” +. A third is 
Alain Pons, who writes as follows of the idea of progress as found 
in the Encyclopédie: ‘Le mot n’y est pas défini dans le sens global 
de marche en avant de l’humanité’’. And lastly there is our col- 
league m. Saisselin, who at the previous Congress of 1963 re- 
marked with regard to Voltaire’s Essai sur les mœurs: ‘L'histoire 
n’est pas encore pensée comme étant un progrés comme on le 
fera au dix-neuvième siècle. . . . Il s’agit plutôt de tension ou 
d’alternance. Les grands siècles sont des moments de perfec- 
tion, . . . des sommets qu’il faut tâcher d’atteindre bien qu’ils 
soient à jamais perdus”. The benefits of human progress are as 
liable, historically, to be lost as to be continued. It is our own 
reasonable efforts that can result in a progress in our affairs, and 
not any force from beyond us; as Buffon understood when he 
reflected how much man could do to better the lot of his race 
if only he would always direct his will by his intelligence’. 

Such a statement was the culmination of a European train of 
thought extending over many years on the subject of progress 
properly so called. But during the second half of the century the 


4 introduction to R. Naves’s ed. of 6 Studies on Voltaire, xxvii.1450- 
the Dictionnaire philosophique, px. 1452. 
5 Articles choisis de I Encyclopédie 7 reported by H. Vyverberg, Histor- 
(coll. ‘Pai lu’), p.485. ical Pessimismin the French Enlighten- 
ment, p.104. 
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Enlightenment as thus manifested was, as in many other respects, 
as much betrayed as continued, by a belief in necessary progress; 
a belief arising out of the same sort of mental predisposition 
which was also producing, at the same time, that ‘shift of empha- 
sis’ in the use of the word nature, of which Ernst Cassirer re- 
minded us: ‘that drift of meaning, which we can trace in the con- 
cept of “nature” in the eighteenth century. . . . The centre of 
gravity is shifting . . . from the side of reason to that of pure 
experience”. More and more was the word nature deflected from 
its sense of the reasonable to that of the not specifically human, 
from that of ‘highest destiny’ to that of origins and their ‘auto- 
matic’ continuation; so that the standard of what was to be 
approved in human actions and developments came on this 
newer showing to be set not by reason but by the rhythm of 
physical process, and the bill of progress in human affairs to be 
accounted not by the advance in men’s enlightenment but by 
their following of a more or less unconscious urge towards the 
consummations supposedly dictated by whatever ultra-human 
power had disputed the place in their reverence with the previous 
objects of religious superstition. I say ‘during the second half of 
the century’, but of course the beginnings of the betrayal had 
come earlier, latent as I suppose they always are in a certain ten- 
dency of the human mind in its less dignified moments to abdicate, 
as it were of set purpose, its own directive function in human des- 
tinies. This is observable as much in certain denials of the reality 
of progress as in the assertion of it; Vauvenargues, for example, 
imagining the question: ‘Si les hommes ne peuvent pas s’élever 
par le cceur, pourquoi dites-vous que nous valons moins que les 
Romains ou que les Grecs?” answered it thus: ‘cette opinion qui 
fait estimer la vertu et la gloire, c’est la voix méme de la nature, 
qui s’est fait entendre avant celle de la raison, et a parlé avec force 
aux premiers hommes, comme à nous”, and so was spoiling a 


8 The Philosophy of the Enlighten- ® Discours sur le caractére des diffé- 
ment (1951), p.246. rents siècles, in Œuvres, ed. Gilbert 
(1857), p.159 n. 
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perfectly sound distinction between two kinds of progress, the 
ethical and the technological, by gratuitously attributing an 
ethical direction to the forces operating on history from outside 
the reasonable consciousness of men. 

This answer by Vauvenargues is symptomatic; the older super- 
stition of a progress due to ‘divine providence’ was in fact in pro- 
cess of replacement by a newer one, asserting the beneficent guid- 
ance of our destinies by a force which was ‘natural’ in the sense 
of being independent of human intention. No sooner had the best 
minds of the age rid themselves of the idea of a god-guided 
history than they were urged, by the adherents of a secular 
superstition, to believe in a moral quality supposed to be inherent 
in the non-human forces which influence history, and in a ‘pro- 
gress’ which should be due to ‘natural’ factors outside human 
agency and therefore manifested by everything which took place 
in the development of human society, painful as well as pleasant, 
in the same way as the older superstition had bidden us accept 
everything that happens as evidence of the will of god. (Ina way 
the old and the new have been combined in our own day by the 
efforts of such writers as Teilhard de Chardin to identify progress 
with evolution.) 

There is in all this a perfect illustration of the process by which 
the worship of the ‘supernatural’ was replaced by the worship of 
‘nature’ before a reasonable outlook on history had had time to 
establish itself in the place of the former; an illustration, there- 
fore, of the more general principle that the Enlightenment was an 
all-too-short episode in which the light of reason tried to make 
itself manifest between the reigns of two superstitions. The word 
nature had formerly referred to a principle subtending the end and 
purpose of created things—which was a sense involving the 
notions of reason and logic, since only by reason can a purpose be 
propounded; passions, in so far as they are not the servants of a 
reasonable will, can be only the servants of a purpose, or rather a 
purposeless continuity, which is not our own. But the reverence 
attaching to the word in this former sense, came to surround it in 
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its sense of the mere law of existence, the mere force which deter- 
mines the process out of origins to further developments. The 
Aristotelian meaning of ‘nature’, as the ex-provost of Oriel said, 
is to be found not in the origins of things but in their destiny; and 
in the case of man, to the exact extent to which he represents a 
principle alien to the system whereon it is imposed, the origins 
and the destiny are likely to be of little or no relevance to each 
other. But this was giving way to a meaning in which the idea of 
destiny was itself comprehended and implicit in that of develop- 
ment from origins, or as we say, evolution, and in which origins 
were themselves held to explain destinies; and the atmosphere of 
nobility surrounding the word in its Aristotelian sense was 
illegitimately transferred to the sense given to it by the early 
hierophants of what was in time to become an evolutionary 
theology. 

The betrayal of the Enlightenment is nowhere more evident 
than in the frequent occurrence, in that age, of the idea that the 
progress of humanity derived not so much from the efforts of 
reason as from the ‘promptings of nature’, and in the attribution 
to the latter of a dignity suited only to the former. It appears 
already in a pronouncement of baron d’Holbach: ‘Tous les pas 
que nous faisons pour modifier notre étre ne peuvent étre regardés 
que comme une longue suite de causes et d’effets, qui ne sont que 
les développements des premiéres impulsions que la nature nous 
a données’, It is to be found also in the view of Turgot that ‘la 
masse totale du genre humain, par des alternatives de calme et 
d’agitation, de biens et de maux, marche toujours, quoique à pas 
lents, à une perfection plus grande”, ‘the counterpart of what 
Bossuet represented as a divine plan wrought out by the actions 
of men who are ignorant of it’ as opposed to ‘the views of Vol- 
taire and the other philosophers of the day who ascribed Progress 
exclusivelyto human reason consciously striving againstignorance 


10 Système de la nature, 1.i. 11 Second Sorbonne address, Dec. 
1750; loc. cit., pp.215-216. 
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and passion’. Not indeed that Turgot can be categorically 
labelled as representing the new superstition in especial; most of 
us, I suppose, got our first introduction to his ideas on the sub- 
ject from Bury’s Idea of progress, in which it is stated (p.154) that 
‘Providence has no functions in his scheme. The part which it 
played in Bossuet is usurped by those general causes which he had 
learned from Montesquieu’, but a reading of his celebrated Sor- 
bonne addresses of 1750 does not altogether substantiate this. 
Admitted that he had been destined for the church and was speak- 
ing on those occasions to men who were themselves to make the 
church their profession; but was it necessary even for an abbé in 
the eighteenth century to announce an apparently literal belief in 
the flood and the tower of Babel—‘Les Livres Saints . . . nous font 
bientôt voir le genre humain concentré de nouveau dans une seule 
famille par un déluge universel. A peine commençait-il à réparer 
ses pertes, que la division miraculeuse des langues força les hom- 
mes de se séparer” (p.216)—or to invite his hearers to a view of 
history so similar to Bossuet’s as this: ‘Depuis le mont Sinaï jus- 
qu'au mont Calvaire, embrassons d’un coup d’ceil toute la suite 
de la Religion: le temps développe à nos yeux les desseins de la 
Providence’ (p.195)—which does not seem to me to be the mere 
‘prudent lip-service’ that Bury called it; or to repeat Bossuet’s 
distorted perspective about the ancient Hebrews—‘le seul vrai 
Dieu, seul digne d’étre adoré, ne fut connu que dans un coin de la 
terre, par le peuple qu’il s’était expressément choisi’ (p.221)—or 
to present such an image d’ Epinal as this about the early Chris- 
tians and ‘le spectacle de leurs mœurs si pures et le contraste de 
leur sainteté avec les abominations étalées et consacrées dans les 
fêtes du paganisme’, applauding Christianity also for ‘ces vertus 
purement humaines dont les ennemis de la religion se glorifient 
d’être les apôtres, ces sentiments de la nature qu’on ose lui 
reprocher d’avoir affaiblis’ (p.200)—as though there were any 
ground for supposing that the early Christians were remarkable 


12 Bury, The Idea of progress, p.158. 
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otherwise than for the same mixture of purer and more doubt- 
ful motives which characterises the adherents of any other 
religion? 

Even in his account of the ancient Greeks, an account in some 
ways admiring, he could not bring himself to adduce anything 
worth calling enlightenment as the basis of such moral improve- 
ment as he allowed them to have shown: ‘La morale, quoique 
encore imparfaite, se sentit moins de l’enfance de la raison. Les 
besoins renaissants qui rappellent sans cesse l’homme à la société 
et le forcent de se plier à ses lois, cet instinct, ce sentiment du bon 
et de l’honnête que la Providence a gravé dans tous les cœurs, qui 
devance la raison, qui souvent l’entraîne malgré elle, ramène les 
philosophes de tous les temps aux mêmes principes fondamen- 
taux de la science des mœurs’ (p.224)—which somewhat approxi- 
mates to the irrationalism of Vauvenargues and is in any case a 
travesty of the real nature of moral intuition, even supposing 
Turgot to have been using the word raison, in the manner of 
Locke, to indicate only the discursive process. And when he 
tried to apply his principles to the history of art and beauty, the 
result was a confusion of artistic purpose with primitive impulse 
beyond anything that has been perpetrated in our own day: 
‘Guidés par instinct et imagination, les premiers hommes sai- 
sirent peu à peu ces rapports entre l’homme et les objets de la 
nature qui sont les seuls fondements du beau. Dans les derniers 
temps où, malgré imperfection du goût, le nombre des idées et 
des connaissances était augmenté, où l’étude des modèles et des 
règles avait fait perdre de vue la nature et le sentiment, il fallait 
se ramener par la réflexion où les premiers hommes avaient été 
conduits par un instinct aveugle: et qui ne sait que c’est là le 
suprême effort de la raison’ (p.234). (One prefers the unexpect- 
edly enlightened remark of Batteux: ‘Chercher la poésie dans sa 
première origine, c’est la chercher avant son existence.”!*) 


13 Les Beaux arts réduits à un même by H. Mølbjerg, Aspects de l esthétique 
principe (1746), p.237; recently quoted de Diderot, p.66. 
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So little of a true philosophe was Turgot, it would appear—in 
spite of his numerous better aperçus, for example, on the relation 
of physics to mathematics—that he might serve rather as an 
illustration of the way in which the survival of the older supersti- 
tion was itself instrumental in fortifying the newer, and there- 
fore in rendering the balance of genuine Enlightenment, as be- 
tween the two, more precarious than ever. 

This exaltation of the primitive in both art and morality reminds 
us how the same fallacy was liable to pervert historical judgement 
in other directions: important among them the attribution, to 
primitive peoples and barbarous races, of qualities regarded as 
‘naturally good’ and therefore tending towards ethical progress, 
on the more or less explicit ground that these qualities belonged 
to these peoples because they were primitive, or alternatively that 
the darkness of the dark ages was an indispensable—because 
‘naturally’ ordained—and therefore an admirable preparation for 
the enlightenment of later times. Dubos, as is well known, made 
great play with the supposed primeval liberty and equality of the 
Franks, and was refuted by Montesquieu in book xxx of the 
Esprit des lois; while Holbach pointed out later, in the article 
‘Représentants’ of the Encyclopédie, that ‘dans toutes les monar- 
chies modernes nous voyons partout les nobles, les grands, 
c’est-à-dire les guerriers, posséder les terres des anciens habitants 
et se mettre en possession du droit exclusif de représenter les 
nations —knowing very well that a race thus regarding itself as 
superior would not have much use for equality within its own 
ranks, as in fact the Franks had not. But one of the gravest 
trahisons of the later eighteenth century, with regard to the inter- 
pretation of history, is to be found in its approach to the record of 
antiquity and in its recrudescence of Plutarchian Spartanism as 
a criterion by which to judge the progress manifested by the 
ancients. It makes no difference whether the Spartans were in 
actual fact the priggish philistines that we used to be encouraged 
to believe—‘the most odious impostors in the history of antiquity’, 
said sir Frederick Pollock—or whether Plutarch was merely 
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using them, as Tacitus used the Germans, as a stick to beat the 
vices of other nations; the deplorable thing is that anyone, with 
the contrasting spectacle of Athenian culture before his eyes, 
should have been found to admire the picture that Plutarch 
painted. Those who did admire it deserved little better than to be 
impaled on Rousseau’s dilemma: ‘L’embarras de mes adversaires 
est visible toutes fois qu’il faut parler de Sparte. . . . C’est une ter- 
rible chose qu’au milieu de cette fameuse Grèce, qui ne devait, 
dit-on, sa vertu qu’à la philosophie, l’état où la vertu a été la plus 
pure ait été précisément celui ot il n’y avait point de philosophes”#. 
Perhaps the tendency came of an inability to conceive the real 
nature of what one was praising, as I suggest it did even with so 
comparatively tranquil and disillusioned a writer as Sénac de 
Meilhan, who once committed himself to this really insufferable 
advocacy of the strenuous life for its own sake, or rather for the 
sake of an imaginary moral advantage: ‘La supériorité des nations 
anciennes sur les modernes est en grande partie l’effet de leurs 
perpétuelles agitations.”1 

Elsewhere it would seem that this admiration for the puritans 
of antiquity, and especially a certain concomitant unwillingness 
to place too high a value on the Athenian polity which one would 
have thought peculiarly well fitted to command the allegiance of 
an epicurean age (but perhaps the eighteenth century was not 
one?), proceeded from a basic complaint of one of the Athenians’ 
greatest crimes, the execution of Socrates, and from a keen 
consciousness of the dangers offered to rational liberty by Athen- 
ian democracy and by the Athenians’ consequent liability to be 
taken in by demagogues. Certainly the age was as alive to the 
ochlocratic danger as to the various personal and class tyrannies 
against which it protested so notably; probably because it was an 
age in which political administration was still, judged by our 
standards, lacking in tightness: an age, said Chesterton, in which 


14 Réponse à M. Bordes (in re Dis- 15 Considérations sur l’esprit et les 
cours sur les sciences et les arts). mœurs (1905), pp.95-96. 
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a mob could rise and conquer—and Tocqueville noticed some- 
thing of the kind: ‘La centralisation avait déjà le même naturel, 
les mêmes procédés, les mêmes visées que de nos jours, mais non 
encore le même pouvoir.’* I have sometimes thought it sur- 
prising, as others have before me, that dr Johnson should more 
than once have described the Athenians as ‘a barbarous people’; 
may the reason have been their recurrent proneness to the in- 
fluence of demagogues, for example the Cleon whom Aristo- 
phanes satirised so severely? The chevalier Ramsay in 1727 had 
little good to say of Athenian democracy at the time of Solon: 
‘the smallest umbrages heightened the presumption, provoked the 
folly, and armed the fury of a multitude corrupted by an excessive 
liberty"; and in general it is one of the strongest proofs of an 
enlightened and balanced mind in the middle part of the eighteenth 
century that there should have existed in that age, along with a 
generous feeling for liberty, a profound distrust of mere popular- 
ity. 

But even Pericles had in those days the reputation of a dema- 
gogue; out of many writers on the matter I need only quote 
Barthélemy: ‘Périclès, le plus dangereux des courtisans de la mul- 
titude, la dégoûta du travail et d’un reste de vertu par des libéra- 
lités qui épuisaient le trésor public.: The accusation is rendered 
a little ridiculous by the implied notion that men are morally 
better if they have to work; but we may applaud, whatever we 
think of the case chosen, the general conclusion underlying it— 
that the demagogue easily becomes a tyrant; under a better form 
of government, one may hear the author conclude, men might 
enjoy what a later age was to call ‘the rule of law’, though one is 
not certain what better form he had in mind, and one may doubt 
that he would have recognised it in the systems established by the 
Revolution. Solon in Ramsay’s book had expressed himself in a 
manner far less illusioned as to the effectiveness of virtue upon the 


16 [Ancien Régime et la Révo- 18 Voyage du jeune Anacharsis; quoted 
lution, 11.xi. by Badolle, L’ Abbé J.-J. Barthélemy, 


17 The Travels of Cyrus (1757),1-139- p.278. 
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collectivity: ‘I could not change the nature of my countrymen; 
my laws are not perfect, but are the best which they could bear.... 
The laws of Sparta, by carrying the virtues to an extreme, trans- 
form them into faults; my laws, on the contrary, tend to render 
even the weaknesses of men useful to society’ (i.146). If this is 
demagogy, then at least it is not Cleon’s kind, but one which 
leaves ample room for the really desirable as opposed to the mere- 
ly priggish virtues; and the starch morality of Anacharsis is a 
regrettable recession from it. However, Barthélemy—as Badolle 
reminded us—represents in his way both the Plutarchian and the 
Epicurean tendencies, and the apparent necessity of choosing 
between civilisation on the one hand and Spartan virtue on the 
other was not always resolved by him in the same direction. He 
had to admit that Athens produced great men even during her 
political decline, and therefore that the admirable and properly 
progressive achievements of the city were in no way connected 
with its place in the succession of political and social evolution; 
and however mistakenly he might attribute that decline to a moral 
evil (for it is an entirely groundless notion that moral evil is in 
any way instrumental in bringing about material decay, and more- 
over, like most errors of its kind, it works backwards, by holding 
material decay to be itself an evidence of moral evil), he was 
nevertheless obliged to acknowledge that the decline had its 
compensation: ‘Tl était aisé de voir que le siècle le plus corrompu 
serait bientôt le plus éclairé des siècles’ (Anacharsis, introd.iii). 
Turgot before him had been brought to a similar conclusion: 
‘Athènes, gouvernée par les décrets d’une multitude dont les 
orateurs calmaient et soulevaient à leur gré les flots tumultueux; 
Athènes, où Périclés avait appris aux chefs à acheter l'Etat aux 
dépens de l'Etat même, à dissiper ses trésors pour se dispenser 
d’en rendre compte; Athènes, où l’art de gouverner le peuple était 
l’art de amuser, l’art de repaître ses oreilles, ses yeux, sa curiosité 
toujours avide de nouvelles, de fêtes, de plaisirs, de spectacles 
renaissants, Athènes dut aux mêmes vices de son gouvernement 
qui la firent succomber sous Lacédémone, cette éloquence, ce 
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goût, cette magnificence, cet éclat dans tous les arts qui lont 
rendue le modèle des nations’ (p.225), —a judgement which ex- 
cuses a good deal that was less penetrating elsewhere in his view. 

When it came to what was bound to be a question of primary 
importance in any of these judgements on antiquity, namely that 
of the extent to which the ancient nations, and especially the 
Greeks, could be said to have improved upon their own tradi- 
tional paganism, we find that their success in modifying these 
traditional beliefs, so as to make them square with the undeniable 
facts of the creation as it is, excited a very various range of reac- 
tions according to the degree of genuine religious enlightenment 
in one or another writer. Robert Wood in his Essay on the genius 
& writings of Homer could find no better way of praising the 
poet’s notion of divinity than by trying to assimilate it to the 
featureless and somewhat vestigial Christianity, currently accep- 
ted in his time by men too timid to venture further, which refused 
to recognise, in face of the existence of evil, the incompatibility 
of divine goodness and divine omnipotence; and did his best to 
credit Homer with a belief in the immortality of the soul and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. Even Barthélemy could 
report the activities of the Greek Sophists in such a way as to 
suggest that he was comparing them with the seventeenth-cen- 
tury libertins and rather less than half approving of either: Dès 
que les Grecs eurent recu les lumiéres de la philosophie, quelques- 
uns d’entre eux, étonnés des irrégularités et des scandales de la 
nature, ne le furent pas moins de n’en pas trouver la solution dans 
le systéme informe de religion qu’ils avaient suivi jusqu’alors. 
Les doutes succédèrent à l’ignorance, et produisirent des opinions 
licencieuses que les jeunes gens embrassérent avec avidité; mais 
leurs auteurs devinrent l’objet de la haine publique. Le peuple 
disait qu’ils n’avaient secoué le joug de la religion que pour 
s’abandonner plus librement à leurs passions’ (chap.xxi)—and 
could applaud later developments out of Homeric mythology 
only at the price of supposing them to have been in the direction 
of a vague monotheism hardly more philosophic, whatever 
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Barthélemy might say, than what it succeeded: “Homère . . ., 
suivant le systéme poétique de son temps, avait prété nos fai- 
blesses aux dieux . . . La vraie philosophie admet au-dessus d’eux 
un être suprême qui leur a confié sa puissance. Les gens instruits 
l’adorent en secret’ (introd.i). 

This of course, or something like it, was a commonplace of 
the day, and it is repeated in substance by Leclerc de Septchénes 
in his book, Essai sur la religion des anciens Grecs, published in the 
same year as Anacharsis, though perhaps not incubated for so 
long: ‘Les Grecs étaient polythéistes; est-ce une raison pour qu’ils 
aient été idolatres? Il est certain au contraire qu’ils n’adoraient 
réellement qu’un seul Dieu.’ But Leclerc’s book seems to me to 
be both more enlightened than Barthélemy’s and more conscious 
of the real nature of religious progress in that, written ostensibly 
to show merely that the Hellenes had something that properly 
deserved to be called a religion, it served in fact to point out that 
their religion was one which expressed, in increasing degree as it 
evolved, a philosophic insight into the constitution of created 
things, and became all the more admirable in so far as it departed 
from unscientific animism. 

It was also in 1787 that there appeared the Gôtterlehre of Carl 
Philipp Moritz, in which the anthropomorphic tendency in reli- 
gion, so far from being decried, was presented as an attempt to 
symbolise or mythologise the culture of man as against the mere 
powers of nature, and therefore as not only a progress on primitive 
worship but a stage of religious consciousness from which a good 
deal of modern monotheism was rather a change for the worse: a 
proposition all the more philosophically acceptable in that it 
admitted the possibility not only of progress but also of setbacks, 
and moreover of setbacks which could not properly be inter- 
preted as reculs pour mieux sauter. Leclerc even appears to suggest 


19 (1787), 1.21; a note in ii.17 sup- 
ports the claim by a reference to 
Seneca, De benef., 1v.vii, viii. 
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that the value of Christianity as an influence favourable to morals 
(in so far as it was so), was not much more than a compensation 
for its deficiency as an interpretation of the nature of things; for, 
while supporting in a conventional way such vestigial doctrines 
as that of a future state with rewards and punishments—and sup- 
porting it moreover by the weakest arguments in his book—he 
reserved his more genuine admiration for Lucretius and for the 
enlightened pagans of the silver age: ‘L’observation tant de fois 
citée de Juvénal, que personne de son temps n’ajoutait foi aux 
fables de l’enfer, est celle d’un esprit éclairé qui ne partage pas les 
opinions du peuple’ (i.148). It was not, he remarked, as though 
Christianity had really rejected the less rational element in the 
religion of the pagans—that element of oracle and divination 
which in any case, as practised by them even more than by us, 
was only the less creditable side of a quite sound inclination: ‘Ce 
n’est pas que l’on soit revenu de ce délire qui semble attaché à la 
nature humaine; ce n’est pas que de tout temps, et même encore 
aujourd’hui, on ne cherche à pénétrer dans lavenir; mais . . . s’il 
fallait entreprendre . . . de rendre raison de ces pratiques super- 
stitieuses, nous pourrions en découvrir la source dans le génie 
même de la religion, étroitement liée avec la physique céleste, dont 
elle avait apprisàobserverles principaux phénomènes’ (1.229). And 
with equal acidity he pointed out that as oracles among the 
Ancients were regularly confided to women—‘on a presque tou- 
jours eu recours au sexe, qui par l’extrême sensibilité de ses 
organes est le plus susceptible d’enthousiasme’ (1.233), so in 
almost every country of Europe the people had been converted 
to Christianity by queens, or so we were assured by historical 
fable. Even for the mysteries and initiation ceremonies he had 
this much use, that they provided those, for whom in their men- 
tal immaturity the prospect of an enlightened consciousness held 
as yet few attractions, with a motive for seeking after that know- 
ledge which will then be found to be worth the search for its 
own sake, as he observed in the succession of Cicero: ‘Les mys- 
tères seuls donnaient l’interprétation des emblèmes sacrés; et 
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c’est par la que “rappelés à la raison, ils servaient plutôt à expli- 
quer la nature des choses que celle même des dieux” ”*. 

All of which would seem to indicate that Leclerc had seen in the 
later stages of philosophic paganism a genuine attempt by man 
to understand his world, and in dogmatic Christianity not much 
more than a lamentable falling away from the uninhibited outlook 
and the enlightened self-direction of those men who, as Hegel 
was more or less to say later, are the only ones to be made good 
by religion, because they are good already: ‘ces esprits supérieurs 
qui n’ont pas besoin qu’on leur prescrive des régles de conduite, 
qui trouvent en eux-mémes leur plus digne récompense, et qui 
n’obéissent qu’a cette loi, la premiére et la plus sainte de toutes, 
gravée au dedans de nous en caractères ineffaçables’ (i.256). Here 
there reappears a commonplace of eighteenth-century deism, used 
in a sense wholly free from the worship of the irrational towards 
which it had sometimes been deflected; and one writing on such 
lines would not be tempted to mistake the passage from Cicero 
or Seneca to Tertullian for a progress. Nor indeed to have much 
use, anyway, for the belief in necessary progress implicit in the 
march of events independently of human purpose, and in their 
historical outcome as illustrating a right judgement, which was 
later to constitute Hegel’s ‘deification of history’. 

Condorcet was another who, on the whole, avoided any such 
erroneous beliefs, convinced as he was that progress depended 
on liberation from prejudice and superstition and therefore on the 
application of reason to human affairs: ‘nous la verrons’ (said he 
of reason) ‘dans cette guerre toujours renaissante et souvent 
cruelle, triompher de la violence comme de la ruse, braver les 
bûchers et résister à la séduction, écrasant tour à tour sous sa main 
toute-puissante et l’hypocrisie fanatique qui exige pour ses 
dogmes une adoration sincère, et l’hypocrisie politique qui con- 
jure à genoux de souffrir qu’elle profite en paix des erreurs dans 


20 1.137, quoting Cicero, De natura rationemque revocatis, rerum magis 
deorum, 1.xlii: ‘Quibus explicatis, ad natura cognoscitur quam deorum’. 
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lesquelles il est, à l’en croire, aussi utile aux peuples qu’à elle- 
même de les laisser à jamais plongés.’** The severest criticism that 
one can make of him is that, by his use of such words as ‘toute- 
puissante’, he leaves open the invitation to include the influences 
themselves which make for rational progress under the category 
of ‘natural’ forces, thus damaging his own thesis; and that he was 
too optimistic in believing it probable that such progress would 
be realised by virtue of its own desirability—especially when this 
resulted in his placing his hopes in popular sovereignty as a 
guarantee of liberty of thought! But even this was qualified by an 
understanding of the fact that in modern times, no less than in the 
history of the Greek philosophic schools and the religious sects 
of the Reformation, liberty of thought came rather from the 
mutual cancellation by each party of the others’ proselytising 
zeal than from any positive wish to make men free: ‘Malheureuse- 
ment, il faut se demander encore si cette révolution sera le fruit 
honorable des progrès de la philosophie, ou seulement, comme 
nous l’avons vu déjà, la suite honteuse des jalousies nationales et 
des excès de la tyrannie” (bid.). Such a remark, indeed, lends some 
support to the idea, carried to paradoxical lengths by Mandeville, 
that men’s vices may be as profitable as their good intentions. But 
it is made, I think, with the reserve that this is only a second-best 
to the intentional working of right reason; the ‘happy accidents’ 
here alleged are but the accompaniment to what is essentially an 
unfortunate condition, and we are not asked to believe in any 
generally beneficent effect of vices nor, least of all, in any ultra- 
human disposition making use of these vices towards a beneficent 
purpose, whether on the part of a god or of non-human nature. 
The argument is in fact used rather against the notion of an 
ultra-human purpose in history than for it. 

Nevertheless this kind of metaphysical and sociological clair- 
voyance, while enjoying a kind of Indian summer on the eve of 


21 Esquisse d’une histoire des progrès 
de l’esprit humain, 8° époque. 
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the revolutionary age, became more and more rare as the century 
drew toits close. The Plutarchian Spartanism of the revolution- 
ary orators was of a piece with the original fulminations of Rous- 
seau against civilised refinements, and with the recurrent desire 
of Barthélemy ‘de faire adresser des leçons au peuple le plus 
civilisé par un barbare’, on the ground that ‘les Grecs augmen- 
tèrent leurs lumières, leurs besoins et leurs maux”? and that their 
progress towards enlightenment had been a mistake from the 
point of view of a tribunal, supposedly superior to that of men, 
which thereupon set itself to cancel out the error through the 
operation of sub-rational forces. The comminatory moralisings 
of Joseph de Maistre, though not inspired by any utopian hopes 
but directed against the political salvationism of the Revolution, 
had as their more general target the intellectual enlightenment 
whose identification with revolutionary ideology was in any case 
always less than half the truth. And the sorry tale is completed by 
that Romantic mediaevalism whose importance in the history of 
ideas lay not so much in its nostalgia for a picturesque past as in 
its claim that the middle ages stood, by a dispensation which 
Christians and naturalistic philosophers might agree to call pro- 
vidential, in the line of progress rather than across it. One could 
hardly have gone farther away from the idea, characterising the 
true Enlightenment, that human history is not so much an en- 
couragement to men as a warning; or from the only valid notion 
of progress, that which sees clearly that man has nothing to hope 
for, as our colleague professor Norman Torrey has put it, from 
any powers other than his own. 


22 Badolle, L’abbé J.-J. Barthélemy, 
p.289 n., quoting (on the previous 
page) Anacharsis, introd. i. 
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by Richard Switzer 


The Encyclopédie has long had the reputation of having paid but 
scant attention to America. To a great extent this reputation is 
deserved: in the first edition of the work the article ‘Amérique’ is 
scanty to say the least. At the same time, the reputation is not 
entirely merited for two reasons: first, subsequent editions of the 
Encyclopédie corrected the omissions, and second, to a great 
extent America enters into hundreds of other articles scattered 
throughout the work. 

Most of the articles concerned are not by the major encyclopé- 
distes. This has resulted in far less attention being paid to them 
than to those pertaining to the more important philosophical and 
technical aspects of the work, articles entrusted to the more 
famous collaborators. This lack of attention is perhaps the greatest 
justification for a careful study of the field. The minor collabo- 
rators need to be better known, and their contributions to be better 
studied. 

Such a study involves, once again, many hundreds of articles, 
dealing with all areas of knowledge: geography, political history, 
natural history, science, to name but a few obvious categories. 
Frequently these subjects relate only indirectly to America, but 
even there it is important to understand the closely-knit ties bind- 
ing together the world’s authors and scientists. For example, the 
group of articles on electricity, including thunder, lightning and 
the like, clearly show how closely the American experiments, 
especially those of Benjamin Franklin, had been followed. 
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Likewise, the series of botanical articles dealing with the various 
types of exotic flora of America, gives a fascinating insight into 
the experimental gardens of researchers such as the baron de 
Tschoudy, who were attempting to study the flora in the con- 
trolled atmospheres of what would today be called biotrons. 

It is my intention eventually to study this entire question from 
several points of view: an identification of the collaborators, an 
assessment of the total picture of America as given by the Ency- 
clopédie, when all the articles dealing with the western hemisphere 
are drawn together, and finally, an examination of the reference 
works quoted or referred to in the course of the articles. 

This last project involves the thorny problem of the actual 
importance of these references: are they truly indications of 
sources of material and fruitful readings for further information 
on the part of the individual, or are they merely a parading of 
erudition in the attempt to dazzle the reader? This last charge has 
often been made, and evidence given in support of it. America, 
however, holds promise of proving the contrary. In the American 
articles there seem to be indications of a much more solid use of 
reference materials. Perhaps this is bound up in the fact that we 
are dealing with the secondary encyclopedists, those who are 
much more limited and must of necessity remain more within the 
frameworks of established fact, rather than venturing into the 
limitless zones open to the universal genius of Diderot’s type. 

The solutions of these problems is an immense undertaking, 
one that may pale into insignificance if it is compared with the task 
of editing the Encyclopédie in the first place, but nevertheless, one 
that could not be adequately dealt with here, even had all the 
problems been solved. 

One facet of the study, however, can be dealt with. This in- 
volves the vicissitudes of the article ‘Amérique’, so disappointing 
at first, but which gradually was to take on most impressive 


1Tchoudy (1734-1784) of Metz 
supplied most of the botanical articles 
of the supplement. 
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dimensions by itself, completely aside from all the other Ameri- 
can-oriented articles. 

Here then is the disappointing first revelation of America to 
the readers of the Encyclopédie: 


Amérique, ou le Nouveau monde, ou les Indes occidentales, est 
une des quatre parties du monde, baignée de l'Océan, découverte 
par Christophe Colomb, Génois, en 1491, & appellée Amérique 
d’Améric-Vespuce Florentin, qui aborda en 1497 à la partie du 
continent située au sud de la ligne; elle est principalement sous la 
domination des Espagnols, des François, des Anglois, des Portu- 
gais, & des Hollandois. Elle est divisée en Seprentrionale & en 
méridionale par le golfe de Mexique & par le détroit de Panama. 
L’ Amérique Septentrionale connue s’étend depuis le 11° degré de 
latitude jusqu’au 75°. Ses contrées principales sont le Mexique, la 
Californie, la Loiiisiane, la Virginie, le Canada, Terre-neuve, les 
iles de Cuba, Saint-Domingue, & les Antilles. L’ Amérique méri- 
dionale s’étend depuis le 12° degré septentrional, jusqu’au 60° degré 
méridional; ses contrées sont Terre-ferme, le Pérou, le Paraguai, 
le Chili, la Terre Magellanique, le Brésil & le pays des Amazones. 

L’ Amérique méridionale donne de lor & de l’argent, de Por en 
lingots, en paille, en pépins, en poudre: de largent en barres & en 
piastres; l'Amérique septentrionale, des peaux de castors, de 
loutres, d’origneaux, de loups cerviers, Etc. Les perles viennent 
ou de la Marguerite dans la mer du nord, ou des îles de las perlas 
dans celle du sud; les émeraudes, des environs de Sainte-Foi de 
Bogota. Les marchandises plus communes sont le sucre, le tabac, 
l'indigo, le gingembre, la casse, le mastic, l’aloès, les cotons, 
l’écaille, les laines, les cuirs, le quinquina, le cacao, la vanille; les 
bois de campeche, de santal, de sassafras, de brésil, de gayac, de 
canelle, d’inde, Etc. les baumes de tolu, de copahu, du Pérou, le 
bésoard, la cochenille, l’ipécacunha, le sang de dragon, lambre, 
la gomme copale, la muscade, le vif-argent, les ananas, le jalap, le 
mécoachan, des vins, des liqueurs, l’eau des barbades, des toiles, 
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Toute contrée de l’ Amérique ne porte pas toutes ces marchan- 
dises: nous renvoyons aux articles du commerce de chaque pro- 
vince ou royaume, le détail des marchandises qu’il produit. 


A few remarks are appropriate at this point on the text. First, 
the article belongs to Diderot. It is preceded by an asterisk, which 
of course indicates that it was one of the articles presented by 
Diderot as éditeur rather than as auteur. Obviously, Diderot did 
not consider the subject of great import, devoting only a paltry 
43 lines to it. It is true, reference is suggested to other articles, but 
the indication is not so specific as is the case in general with most 
other references. Moreover, the question of the regions to be 
cross-referenced is curious, especially to the present-day Amer- 
ican. It is true that the areas of Louisiana and Canada were vast 
and sometimes ill-defined, but mentioning only Virginia in what 
was to be the south-eastern portion of the United States, and 
including presumably with Canada all the north-eastern portion 
of present-day United States bespeaks lack of interest and haste. 

Perhaps it was the fact that the chance ordering of the alphabet 
caused ‘Amérique’ to appear in the first volume which brought 
about this situation. The American revolution had not yet, in 
1751, had the opportunity to present the dramatic illustration of 
the ideas of the philosophes, but still the philosophical implications 
of the discovery of a new world would seem to have elicited more 


? on the subject of the asterisk, see 
Proust’s Diderot et l Encyclopédie 
(pp.131 ff). Proust summarizes: ‘[L’as- 
térisque] signifie soit que Diderot 
intervient dans un article traité par un 
autre pour le compléter, soit qu’il 
donne un article de remplissage pour 
remplacer au dernier moment un col- 
laborateur défaillant’. This last sug- 
gestion is tempting: might the ‘Amé- 
rique” article have been intended as 
something much more substantial, 
with the proposed author failing to 
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interest from a Diderot. If it were only the challenge of the new 
set of institutions to be created in the new land, Diderot’s ima- 
gination should have been fired. One thinks for example of his 
enthusiasm in devising a university for Catherine the great’s 
Russia. 

This American blind spot, so to speak, is very apparent to a 
modern American. But it is clear that the lacuna was immediately 
felt by the public of the mid-eighteenth century, since measures 
were taken almost immediately to remedy the situation. Volume 1 
of the Encyclopédie had appeared in 1751. By 1771 the first seven 
volumes of the Yverdon edition had appeared. Aside from the 
obvious purposes of making available another (and cheaper) 
edition of the Encyclopédie, the editors had in mind certain im- 
provements. Aside from those dealing with the Swiss orientation 
of work, the changes were dictated by the shortcomings of the 
original edition as seen by the Swiss publishers’. 

What then is the fate of the article ‘Amérique’? Quite naturally 
we find it to be considerably lengthened, although it is far from 
attaining the dimensions that later editions will give it. According 
to the ‘Avis’ of the Yverdon edition (ii.z): ‘Les articles suivis par 
un (R) ou par un (N) sont nouveaux dans cette Encyclopédie, et 
nous appartiennent en entier. Nous avons fait usage de ces deux 
marques différentes, pour désigner, par la derniére les articles qui 
manquaient dans l'Encyclopédie de Paris, et par la première les 
articles que nous avons cru devoir substituer à ceux qui s’y trou- 
vaient, et dont nous n’avons fait presque aucun usage.’ 

This statement is not however precisely true as pertains to the 
‘Amérique’ article (designated R). With the exception of the last 
paragraph of the original article, which has been eliminated, the 
entire text has been slightly reworded and included in the Yverdon 
edition. The first paragraph, together with other minor changes, 


3 see G. B. Watts, “The Swiss edi- 
tions of the Encyclopédie’, Harvard 
library bulletin (1955), ix.213-235. 
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has added to the mention of Amerigo Vespucci a cross-reference 
to a new article on him contained in the new edition (listed under 
‘Améric’ rather than under “Vespuce’). The first and second para- 
graphs of the original are separated however in the new edition 
by three new paragraphs dealing with the fertility of the New 
World and the variety of the land. Opportunity is taken to refer 
to Buffon and to invite the reader to examine the article ‘Alpaque’. 
A transitional paragraph leads into the discussion of metals and 
other resources of America which formed the second paragraph 
of the original article. 

This in turn is followed by a long development of new material 
occupying the space of nine columns. These new materials fur- 
nished in the Yverdon edition are worthy of rapid analysis. The 
added section begins with a discussion of primitive America: the 
arts or lack thereof, the religion (‘on ne sait pas bien leurs senti- 
ments’), the physical aspect of the inhabitants. 

A geographical description of the new world follows, and the 
various regions are named. It may be worthwhile to indicate these 
names, since they show a definite progression over the first edi- 
tion of the Encyclopédie. We shall mention only the ‘provinces’ 
of the present-day United States, although the author of the 
article is equally specific about the rest of north America and all 
of south America. He specifies: le Nouveau Mexique, la Floride, 
la Caroline, la Virginie, le Maryland, la Pennsylvanie, la Nouvelle 
Jersey, la Nouvelle York, la Nouvelle Angleterre, Acadie ou la 
Nouvelle Ecosse, Californie, which is described as a ‘vaste pays 
dont on ne sait bien stirement si c’est une isle ou une presqu’isle’, 
and finally la Louisiane. 

The geographical description continues with an examination of 
the mountains, rivers and islands, which extend from the Azores 
in the Atlantic to the Solomon islands in the Pacific. There is no 
idea of the vast expanses which separate these two island groups 
from the continent of north America. It is precisely the same 
attitude which will allow Chateaubriand later to think he could, 
en passant, ‘jeter un coup d’ceil sur les grands lacs’. 
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The geography covered, the author proceeds to more philo- 
sophical considerations. Was America known to the ancients? The 
suggestion is that America was in fact the ancients’ Atlantis. 
Where did the Americans come from and how? In a very un- 
philosophical way, the author stops to ask himself which of the 
children of Noah was the progenitor of the American race. He 
seems to be willing to accept the suggestion that the great-great 
grandson of Shem named Joktan (Genesis, x.25) was the American 
ancestor, because of the closeness of the name of Jucatan (Yuca- 
tan). 

Several hypotheses are made as to the way in which the original 
inhabitants reached America: driven by storms from the coast of 
west Africa to the coast of Brazil; a crossing over a land bridge 
between northern Asia and America (the author suggests the 
Russians may actually have discovered this land link, but have 
kept it a secret); finally perhaps by a kind of island-hopping, the 
islands in question having subsequently disappeared. The inter- 
est of this last suggestion is that it comes from the contemporary 
geographer Samuel Engel, who, as we shall see, was to play a rôle 
in the further developments of the article ‘Amérique’. 

This, then, is the substance of the new portion of the unsigned 
article of the Yverdon edition. Most of the editions of the Geneva 
reprint of the first edition of the Encyclopédie are indistinguishable 
at first glance from the original, so that for our purposes, although 
the first volumes were being prepared at the same time (1771) as 
the Yverdon edition, the Geneva reprint becomes of interest only 
at a later date: in 1776 and 1777 appear the four volumes of the 
Supplément containing material not available in the original 1751 
volume 1 and its 1771-1776 reprint. 

The Supplément indicates even more dramatically that the great 
lacuna was clear to the contemporary reader. The first volume of 
the supplement contains an article ‘Amérique’ which is in effect 
a short book: 38 folio columns, approximately 20,000 words. The 
article is the work of two authors, Samuel Engel (1702-1784) and 
Corneille de Pauw (1739-1799). Engel, a Swiss, member of the 
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Conseil souverain de Berne, was a well-known geographer (re- 
ferred to, as we have already seen, in the Yverdon article) and 
author of a work Recherches géographiques; but he seems also to be 
well known for his studies of the potato and his attempts to pro- 
cess it in order to make bread. And indeed the article ‘Pomme de 
terre’ in the Supplément is due to Engel. Pauw’s interests appear 
to have been more along cultural and ethnological lines. His work 
Recherches sur les Américains, les Egyptiens et les Chinois made 
him an obvious choice for this study. 

The article is extremely well documented, and the constant 
reference to and quoting of the books of the travellers, natu- 
ralists and historians is a clear indication of the care and preci- 
sion of the two authors. A rapid outline of the article and parti- 
cularly a brief survey of the sources quoted and used will be 
illuminating. 

The first half of the article (almost exactly half the text) is by 
Pauw. It is what we might term, for lack of a positive title, the 
non-geographic elements. The difficulty in assigning a title to 
this portion comes from the very nature of the article, since it 
consists to a great degree of more or less random thoughts con- 
cerning America. Air-tight construction is not one of the quali- 
ties of the essay, but this is perhaps in its own way of interest: 
it is fascinating to watch the inquiring mind of the author being 
led away first in one direction then in another by the challenge of 
an unexplained fact or a curious detail. 

As we have already said, there is careful documentation here. 
Pauw quotes all the authorities, ancient and modern, but refers 
to them in what we might call a very scientific manner, since there 
is always an evaluation of the source material. One author may be 
flatly contradicted. In the case of another, the information is care- 
fully weighed: the reputation of the author allows an interpreta- 
tion to be made; one author hasa tendency to exaggerate; another 
has been proven wrong in other circumstances and perhaps does 
not merit blind belief. Pauw quotes more than half a hundred 
authorities, dating from the earliest times to some of the most 
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recently returned explorers of the new world. The extent and 
variety of this bibliography can be judged in the appendix to the 
paper. 

Some of the initial discussion in Pauw’s section deal with quasi- 
geographical and historical subjects, but always from the philo- 
sophical point of view. This is clear in the article’s introduction, 
where these philosophical implications are alluded to: ‘L’histoire 
du monde n’offre point d’événement plus singulier aux yeux des 
Philosophes, que la découverte du nouveau continent qui, avec 
les mers qui l’environnent, forme tout un hémisphère de notre 
planéte’ (p.343). Pauw is always asking himself: what are the 
implications of these data, what are the explanations of these 
facts? Thus he looks into the size of the new world in relation to 
the old, the possible knowledge of America’s existence among the 
ancients, and the first Norse voyagers to the western hemisphere. 
Pauw discusses the inhabitants of America, but this leads him into 
what from our point of view is an amusing speculation on the 
causes of veneral disease. Unlike Voltaire, Pauw does not involve 
the Jesuits, but he is convinced that we are speaking of a mal 
américain, which the author finally attributes to a peculiarity of 
the tempérament américain. 

He soon passes on, however, to a discussion of other questions 
involved with the native population: the effect of climate on the 
individual; the lack of iron implements; the smallness of the 
population and the multiplicity of languages. This last point is 
one which recurs so frequently in subsequent portions of the 
article, that it is manifestly one of Pauw’s major preoccupations. 
Obviously he is astonished by the differences in the languages 
(which differences, by the way, he magnifies greatly) as compared 
to Europe. A great deal of work on Indian languages had been 
done by the European missionaries, and the family relationships 
of the various dialects was fairly well known, but Pauw seems not 
to have been well versed in these details. Instead, he sees a vast 
family of European languages all related by visible ties on the one 
hand, and on the other, a heteroclite conglomeration of unrelated 
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languages which can only be explained by the utter lack of com- 
munication among the many Indian tribes. Again adopting the 
philosophical attitude, Pauw sketches a panorama, vast in scope, 
which opposes the state of Europe in the fifteenth century to that 
of America. The utter contrast is the cause of great perplexity on 
the part of the author. 

After brief speculations on the similarities and differences be- 
tween European and American animals, he passes to an examina- 
tion of the customs and manners of the Americans: the nomadic 
life of hunters and fishers; the nature and preservation of their 
food; the use and production of fire; questions of incest among the 
Indians (a subject on which he finds contradictory evidence); the 
laziness of the Indians and their susceptibility to alcohol; the 
impossibility of assessing the age of the Indians since they do not 
count years; customs involved with child-bearing; the limited 
intelligence of the Americans. This last element is the occasion for 
a mention of Harvard: ‘on ne voit point que les professeurs de 
l'Université de Cambridge, dans la Nouvelle Angleterre, aient 
formé eux-mêmes quelques jeunes Américains, au point de pou- 
voir les produire dans le monde littéraire’ (p.351). I have not in- 
vestigated the number of Indians enrolled at Harvard in 1750, but 
I suspect the number was not great. 

The question of the influence of climate again appears, to be 
followed by discussions of cannibalism and religion. By the same 
process of evaluating sources, Pauw arrives at the conclusion that 
although the stories of cruelty on the part of the Spanish mis- 
sionaries were justified, it was none the less highly exaggerated. 
The remark the author makes at this juncture typifies his atti- 
tudes throughout the article and deserves to be reproduced: 
‘Quand on veut avoir une idée de l’état où se trouvait le nouveau- 
monde au moment de la découverte, il faut étudier les relations, 
& employer sans cesse une critique judicieuse & sévére pour 
écarter les faussetés & les prodiges dont elles fourmillent: les 
compilateurs qui n’ont aucune espéce d’esprit, entassent tout ce 
qu’ils trouvent dans les journaux des voyageurs, & font enfin, 
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des romans dégoûtants, qui ne sont que trop multipliés de nos 
jours; parce qu’il est plus aisé d’écrire sans réfléchir, que d’écrire 
en réfléchissant” (p.353). 

Pauw’s conclusions are not optimistic. He speaks of the ease of 
the conquest of America, which he attributes to the smallness of 
numbers but also to the lack of courage of the Americans, and he 
ends his portion of the article with a denunciation of the evange- 
lisation of the Indians: ‘Aujourd’hui même il n’y a point dans 
tout le nouveau-monde une peuplade américaine qui soit libre, 
& qui pense à se faire instruire dans les lettres; car il ne faut point 
parler des Indiens des missions; puisque tout démontre qu’on en 
a fait plutôt des esclaves fanatiques, que des hommes’ (p.354)- 
Nevertheless, this part of the article indicates that its author is 
very well informed, although not quite up-to-date, and by and 
large the major philosophical considerations involved with the 
new world are dealt with. 

The second half of the article, that written by Engel, dif- 
fers greatly in style and content. As with Pauw’s section, 
there are a great number of references to source materials, al- 
though this is less systematic than in the first part (see the appen- 
dix, below). 

Engel begins with a statement of certain principles which seem 
promising, but it soon becomes obvious that he is being repeti- 
tious and unscientific while attempting to give a very scientific air 
to his statements. This becomes even more apparent when later 
on in the article the so-called principles are put into practice. There 
is nevertheless a seed of scientific investigation in these precepts. 
Basically his intent is to evaluate the materials presented by the 
writings of the travellers and the historians and geographers, 
weighing one against the others, eliminating the less trustworthy, 
making decisions on the basis of available evidence when there is 
conflicting testimony. The importance that he seems to give to 
eye-witness accounts is praiseworthy, although at times he is a 
bit too credulous. He looks into the tales of pygmies and giants in 
America and attempts to bring the varying accounts into line with 
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reason and probability: pygmies are really smaller men, giants 
larger men. 

But in spite of his scientific pretentions, Engel begins a rather 
haphazard speculation about the extent of the unknown lands in 
America, looking in all directions. He uses a rather curious means 
of estimating the size of the unfamiliar continent: he examines the 
tales of the travellers. More unscientific yet, the legends of the 
migrations of Indian tribes as reported by the unreliable early 
historians, whose sources were the Indians themselves, are taken 
as a basis for estimating the distances travelled. 

It is in this context that Engel launches forth on a long and 
almost passionate defense of Lahontan‘. There had been many 
criticisms of this early traveller’s works, and Engel felt called 
upon to explain them away. In doing this, however, he illustrates 
one of his own shortcomings : a lack of attention to detail. Lahon- 
tan had presumably sailed down the Wisconsin river to the Missis- 
sippi. The early voyageurs lacking a w in their ordinary alphabet, 
transliterated the name of the river as Ouisconsine. Unfortu- 
nately, in Engel’s text, the u has been mistaken for ann, giving the 
unlikely name of Onisconsine to the river. But, questions of petty 
detail aside, it is obvious that for the most part Lahontan is 
unreliable’. 

The second great authority who plays a great rôle in Engel’s 
discussions is Le Page du Pratz’. Le Page relates the adventures of 


4 Lahontan (1666-1715) wasa soldier 
in Canada starting in 1683. After his 
return to France he published his Dia- 
logues curieux entre l’auteur et un sau- 
vage de bon sens and his Nouveau 
voyage dans l Amérique septentrionale, 
followed by his Mémoires de P Amé- 
rique septentrionale. In a modern edi- 
tion of the Dialogues Chinard has 
given an excellent evaluation of Lahon- 
tan (Baltimore 1931). 

5 it must be admitted however that 
Lahontan is frequently a faithful 
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recorder of folklore, as in the case of 
his relation of the adventures of the 
almost legendary, but authentic, baron 
de Saint-Castin, whose fame spread 
throughout the literature of both 
worlds. See our article: ‘A Precursor of 
René: le baron de Saint-Castin’, Roma- 
nic review (October 1950), xli.179-186. 

6 Antoine Simon Le Page Du Pratz 
(1732-1775) left France for Louisiana 
in 1718, where he remained for sixteen 
years, eight of these years among the 
Natchez Indians. His Histoire de la 
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Moncacht-Apé, whom Engel terms ‘notre Anarchis américain’ 
and indeed the comparison with the abbé Barthélemy is not un- 
merited: Moncacht-Apé isa great traveller. Once again, however, 
Le Page is rather unrealiable even when relating his own adven- 
tures. When he is merely relating the travels of the Indian, it is 
clear that no great weight can be accorded this kind of testimony. 
Yet in all seriousness Engel plots the course of Moncacht-Apé’s 
wanderings, and attempts to assign definite limits of time and 
space to these random wanderings. The tone of his argument 
recalls strikingly that of Bédier when in his turn-of-the-century 
articles he was attempting to cast doubt on the veracity of Cha- 
teaubriand’s itinerary in America. However Bédier’s calculations 
were designed to prove that the traveller could not have accom- 
plished such a grandiose trip. Engel, however, accepts the tale of 
Moncacht-Apé’s wanderings as gospel, and bases his calculations 
on the extent of the American continent on these slender data. 

There is nothing curious about this emphasis on Lahontan and 
Le Page du Pratz. They are certainly two of the outstanding 
18th-century intermediaries between America and France. One 
omission, however, is curious: Charlevoix, the famous missionary 
in Canada and author of the Histoire et description de la Nouvelle 
France (1744). Charlevoix is mentioned and quoted only briefly. 
This omission seems particularly interesting in view of Engel’s 
principles enunciated at the beginning of his section of the article. 
Charlevoix, writing more than 40 years after Lahontan, should 
be, according to the Engel principles, more significant and more 
trustworthy than his predecessor. Would he not then be con- 
sidered best evidence? Is it a question of a personal prejudice 
against the celebrated missionary? Or perhaps the testimony of 
Charlevoix would cast doubt on the relations of Lahontan, whom 
Engel has taken it upon himself to defend so vehemently. One 
can speculate endlessly. 


Louisiane appeared in 1758, so that in 
1776 it is not the last word, but still a 
relatively recent relation. 
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The number and diversity of the American peoples, as we have 
already seen, is a subject of constant wonder to the eighteenth- 
century commentators in general, and here again, Engel remarks 
upon this phenomenon. Once more heis forced to speculate, since 
understandably his interest is piqued most by the obscurest 
elements. This final section of the article ends with Engels 
theories on possible contact between the Mexicans and the Chinese 
at some early date. 

The article is followed by a large fold-out schematic drawing 
which indicates the principal divisions of the Americas. The plan 
indicates divisions of north America into Mexico, New Mexico 
(or New Granada), Florida (including Louisiana, Spanish Florida, 
and New Georgia and Carolina in part), and finally Canada. This 
last division is further subdivided into Canada proper, New 
Britain, New France, Nova Scotia, New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and Carolina. 
The reader is referred to the map of the Americas which was to 
accompany the Supplément. 

Such is then the article ‘Amérique’ as it appeared in the supple- 
ment designed to fill the lacunae left by the original editors. There 
is much of interest in it, and yet one cannot help being once again 
disappointed by the lack of a truly significant development of the 
topic. This judgment should perhaps not be definitive, however, 
for the reasons which will be seen shortly. 

Next in chronological order come the Swiss editions: first the 
Pellet quarto edition, and then the two octavo editions of Lau- 
sanne and Berne. These octavo editions are advertized as the 
exact equivalent of the Pellet quarto, and they do in general keep 
this promise. In a systematic way, the Pellet quarto attempted to 
integrate the materials of the Supplément into the original text. 
In the case of the ‘Amérique’ article, it is a question of the simple 
substitution of the Pauw-Engel article from the Supplément for 
the original asterisked article, which for want of further informa- 
tion we have had to assign to Diderot acting as editor rather than 
author. 
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Once again we are tempted to speculate with the possibility that 
Pauw and/or Engel might have been the authors assigned to the 
article for the first volume of the original edition. Speculating 
further that they were unable to meet the deadline we might 
suggest that Diderot found it necessary to provide the ‘filler’ 
article, which situation was rectified provisionally in the Supplé- 
ment and definitively in the Pellet and subsequent editions. 

The Lausanne and Berne octavos were the last complete edi- 
tions of the Encyclopédie undertaken, of course. But still this need 
not mark the end of our investigations. 

The last chapter of the story goes beyond the Encyclopédie 
itself. Panckoucke busied himself with the new Encyclopédie 
méthodique. In the first volume of the series on Géographie, which 
appeared in 1783, there appears an article ‘Amérique’ which con- 
sists of the major portion of the article of the édition originale, 
followed by the complete text of the Supplément. There are some 
minor changes, such as elimination of mentions of the Supplément 
itself, but the other minor differences seem to be merely mistakes 
at the hand of the typesetter. Panckoucke is obviously dealing in 
some hack work here. As we have already seen, the second half 
of the text, that done by Engel, is in the realm of geography, à la 
rigueur, but certainly the first part, the Pauw text, is not properly 
placed in the category of Géographie. Panckoucke should have 
retained only the second half of the article as germane to his 
category. 

The final word does not come, however, until the post-revolu- 
tionary period. In 1803, in the second volume of a new category 
in the Panckoucke Encyclopédie méthodique, Géographie physique, 
the citoyen Demarest as editor presented the most extensive article 
yet on ‘Amérique’. This time, the article does not merely approach 
the size of a book, it is indeed a full-length book: 100 pages of 
text presented in double-column format, with small type. This 
represents a text of approximately 70,000 words. It is out of the 
question to attempt an analysis of this article. Ina word, however, 
the recent developments, whereby geography was fast becoming 
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a real science in the modern sense of the word, are most apparent. 
No more vague speculation, no more wandering from topic to 
topic according to the humour of the author. A carefully organ- 
ized, logically planned, enlightened portrayal of America, is what 
we find. 

There are many obvious lacunae in this study, which I shall not 
attempt to disguise. An obvious one is the question of the rôle of 
America in the original Chambers encyclopedia, not only in the 
English version but in the expanded Italian adaptation. Further- 
more, other articles on America, which have been arbitrarily 
omitted from our discussion, should be included: ‘Etats-Unis’ 
‘Californie’, ‘Louisiane’, the separate articles for the different 
American colonies. All these together would make a significant 
amount of additional material. Likewise, a more detailed study 
of the controversial authors used as source materials is warranted, 
even though a beginning of such study and evaluation has been 
made in certain modern editions of a few of the authors involved. 
However, nothing has been done yet on a scale to equal the 
admirable edition of the Travels of Bartram. Obviously this 
work does not concern us here since the publication (1791) 
postdates all but the final Panckoucke 19th-century additions. It 
is worthy of mention only because of the Francis Harper edition 
of the Travels (1958), which is such an excellent example of what 
can be done in the evaluation and interpretation of early geo- 
graphical, and here, botanical texts. 

The most significant work which remains to be done, however, 
is the extremely painstaking task of looking into every article of 
the Encyclopédie which could have ramifications involving 
America. Frequently these mentions are lurking in unsuspected 
places. One would notat first think of the article ‘Froid’ asa likely 
one, yet the discussion involves an examination of the climate of 
north America. Such developments are to be found in literally 
hundreds of articles. 

My investigations to date have shown me that when this final 
analysis is made, there will be revealed a mountain of information 
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of all sorts concerning the new world. In this way, although the 
disappointment over the original article ‘Amérique’ is consider- 
able, to say the least, the material of the additions, and especially 
the disparate elements to be found scattered throughout the 
volumes, are ample testimony of a profound and continued 
interest in America: but above all, they give proof on the part of 
the encyclopédistes of an astonishing amount of detailed and 
accurate information dealing with the new continents. 


APPENDIX 


Bibliography of authors and works referred to or quoted from in the 
article ‘Amérique’ in the Supplément to the Encyclopédie. Some authors 
whose identities and/or works could not be verified have been omitted. 


P = De Pauw’s Section of the article. 
E = Engels Section of the article. 


Acosta, José de. De natura novi orbis. Salamanca 1589. 

— De promulgando evangelio apud barbaros, sive de procuranda Idorum 
salute. Lugduni 1670. 

Alexander v1, pope. Bull of 1493. 

Arvieux, Laurent d’. Mémoires. Paris 1735. 

Astruc, Jean. De Morbis venereis. Paris 1736. 

Bancroft, Edward. An Essay on the natural history of Guiana. London 


1769. 

Bellin, Jacques Nicolas. Description géographique de l Amérique septen- 
trionale. Paris s.d. 

— Description géographique de la Guyane. Paris 1763. 

Benavides, Alonso. Memorial. Madrid 1630. 

Bertrand. (?) Lettre missive touchant la conversion du Grand Sagamos de la 
nouvelle France. Paris 1610. 

Brosses, Charles de. Histoire des navigations aux terres australes. Paris 
1756. 

Per Jacob. Historia philosophica. Augustae Vindelicorum 1723. 

Buache de La Neuville, Jean Nicolas. Mémoires sur les pays de I’ Asie et 
de l Amérique. Paris 1775. oben i 

Chappe d’Auteroche, Jean. [Voyage en Californie. Paris 1772] [The 
reference in the text is to a letter based on the Voyage.] 

Chardin, Jean. Journal du voyage. London 1686. 

Charlevoix, F. X. de. Histoire et description générale de la Nouvelle France. 


Paris 1744. 
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Butel-Dumont, Georges Marie. Mémoires historiques sur la Louisiane. 
Paris 1753. 

Columella, Lucius Junius Moderatus. De re rustica. Venice 1472. 

Coréal, F. Voyage . . . aux Indes occidentales. Paris 1722. 

Ellis, H. 4 Voyage to Hudson’s bay. London 1748. 

Engel, Samuel. Mémoires et observations géographiques et critiques sur la 
situation des pays septentrionaux de I’ Asie et de l Amérique. Lausanne 
1765. 

Feijéo y Montenegro, Benito Gerónimo. Teatro crítico universal. Madrid 
1728-1734. | 

Fourmont, Etienne [i.e. Ismaël Ben-Abraham]. Réflexions critiques. 
Paris 1735. 

Gage, Thomas. Nouvelle relation des Indes occidentales . . . avec la descrip- 
tion de la ville de Mexique. Paris 1676. [original English edition, 1648.] 

Garcilaso de la Vega. Histoire des Incas. Paris 1744. [original Spanish 
edition, Madrid 1723.] 

Gomberville (translator). Relation de la rivière des Amazones, traduite de 
Lespagnol par feu monsieur de Gomberville . . . sur l original espagnol 
du p. Christ. d’ Acugna. Amsterdam 1723. [originally published in 
combination with W. Rogers, Voyage fait autour du monde.] 

Guignes, Joseph de. Mémoires concernant l’histoire . . . des Chinois. 
[c. 1760]. 

Gumilla. Histoire naturelle, civile et géographique de l’Orénoque. Avignon 
1758. [original Spanish edition, 1741]. 

Hennepin, Louis. Description de la Louisiane. Paris 1683. 

Jeffereys, Thomas. 4 General topography of north America. London 1768. 

Jérémie. Relation de la baie de Hudson. Amsterdam 1720. 

Kalm, Pehr, and Mittelberger. Histoire naturelle et politique de la Pen- 
sylvanie. [P. M. de Surgy, translator.] Paris 1768. 

La Condamine, Charles Marie de. Voyage de la riviére des Amazones. 
Paris 1749. 

Lafiteau. Moœurs des sauvages amériquains. Paris 1724. 


PE — Lahontan, N. de. Dialogues de monsieur le baron de La Hontan et d’un 


sauvage, dans l Amérique. Amsterdam 1704. 


PE — Nouveaux voyages . . . dans l Amérique septentrionale. La Haye 1703. 
PE — Supplément aux voyages. La Haye 1703. 
P 


E 
P 
P 
P 


Las Casas, Bartolomé de. Breve relación de la destrucción de las Indias 
occidentales. Sevilla 1552. 

Le Page Du Pratz, M. Histoire de la Louisiane. Paris 1758. 

Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, écrites des missions étrangères. Paris 1702- 
1776. 

Maillet, B. de. Telliamed, ou Entretiens d’un philosophe indien avec un mis- 
sionaire français. Amsterdam 1748. 

Mairan, Jean Jacques Dortous de. Lettres... au r.p. Parrenin, missionaire 
de la compagnie de Jésus à Pékin. Paris 1759. 
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PE Muller, Gerhard Friedrich. Voyages et découvertes faites par les Russes. 
Amsterdam &c. 1766. 

P Narbrough, sir John. 4n Account of Several Late Vi oyages. [Tancred 
Robinson, editor.] London 1694. 

E Prévost, Antoine François. Histoire générale des voyages. Paris 1746- 
1789. 

P Torrubia, José. La Gigantologia spagnola vendicata. Napoli 1740. 

P Zarate, Augustin de. Histoire de la découverte et de la conquête du Pérou. 
Amsterdam 1700. [original Spanish edition, 1555]. 


Casual and imprecise mention is made of the following authors: 


Buffon, Grotius, Montesquieu, Plato, Ptolemy and Strabo, among 
others. 
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The Marquis d Eguilles : 


a protégé of Bachaumont 


by Robert S. Tate, jr. 


Little has been written to date on the life and work of Louis Petit 
de Bachaumont (1690-1771), friend and correspondent of the 
abbé Prévost, art critic and urbaniste, initiator of the widely con- 
sulted collection of newsletters which bears his name, the Mé- 
motres secrets pour servir à l’histoire de la république des lettres en 
France. The traditional stereotype of Bachaumont would have it 
that he was a frivolous, egotistical hedonist, interested only in 
anecdotes or objets d’art and incapable of generous acts. This 
image is belied by a long series of letters written to the author by 
his protégé, Alexandre Jean Baptiste de Boyer, marquis d’Eguilles, 
the younger brother of the famous marquis d’Argens and the son 
of a distinguished parlementaire family in Provence. 

In 1745 the marquis d’Eguilles was selected for what was des- 
tined to be a hapless mission and a dubious honour. He was 
appointed by the French government to serve as its special envoy 
to the young pretender, Charles Edward Stuart, leader and mes- 
siah of the Jacobite rebellion against the house of Hanover, then 
represented by George 11. Eguilles would act as a secret agent 
without an official commission, instructed to prop up Jacobite 
morale with verbal assurances of French support for the cause and 
to keep the court of Louis xv up to date on developments. 

For a period of three years, from the fall of 1745 to late in 1748, 
the marquis maintained a correspondence which reads like a daily 
log of his adventures. The letters may be grouped into three 
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sections chronologically: Eguilles’s accompaniment of Charles 
Edward in the field (October 1745-April 1746); his period of 
‘imprisonment’ after the crucial battle of Culloden (April 1746- 
April 1747); third, his attempts to obtain a financial reward for his 
services after his return to the continent (April 1747-October 
1748). Although the correspondence with Bachaumont is for us, 
unfortunately, a one-way street, the protector’s return letters 
having not been preserved, it sheds much light by implication 
upon the author’s character, showing him to have been generous 
with his purse when his protégé was in distress and when no aid 
was forthcoming from the French government. But our primary 
concern in this paper will be with other aspects of the correspond- 
ence. First, Eguilles’s letters contain a number of vivid, often 
amusing, details on life in Scotland during a critical period of 
British history. Furthermore, since the marquis became a member 
of one of the parlements of France, his remarks contribute to our 
understanding of the judicial companies in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The correspondence has an additional value which, how- 
ever, cannot be developed here. The marquis d’Eguilles was one 
of the habitués of madame Doublet’s ‘parish’, over which Bachau- 
mont presided, and because of his age he was affectionately re- 
ferred to in the salon as ‘le Benjamin’. We can be certain that his 
letters from abroad were read regularly at the suppers which 
followed the discussion meetings of the group. Eguilles follows 
the quaint salon custom of referring to madame Doublet as 
‘maman’. Bachaumont, no doubt by analogy, is his ‘papa’. In the 
course of his letters the marquis gives important information 
about the membership and activities of this half-forgotten coterie. 

Eguilles set sail from Dunkirk in October of 1745 aboard a 
naval vessel which he himself commanded, thanks to the efforts 
of his protector. For some time thereafter he kept the foreign 
minister, the marquis d’Argenson, informed of his activities, in a 
series of letters whose cold, impersonal style, demanded by court 
etiquette, contrasts markedly with that of the letters to Bachau- 
mont. Although he undertook his mission with éan, Eguilles 
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injects a hint of doubt into his correspondence, perhaps sub- 
consciously but certainly prophetically, when he describes to 
Argenson the ill winds which delayed his departure from port 
and asks exactly what help the expedition can expect from the 
ministry. It was as if nature were trying to warn the marquis to 
steel himself against hope’. 

Having joined Charles Edward in Scotland, Eguilles gives 
Argenson details on the Jacobite advance as far south as Derby 
and the subsequent retreat; then he pauses to describe the young 
pretender’s most colourful troops, the Scottish montagnards. Ce 
sont des véritables démons’, he writes (2 January 1746, iii.107), 
‘et les ennemis en ont une peur inexprimable.’ Unfortunately, 
however, these elite legions had the distressing habit of deserting 
by the thousands after a battle, thus contributing to the debacle of 
‘the ’45’ and to the atmosphere of fantasy which surrounded the 
whole episode. Meanwhile, Eguilles was having his own personal 
troubles (the first of many). During a stop at the castle of Inver- 
ness, he reports to the minister, with a touch of homesickness: 
‘Monseigneur, Inverness est au 58° degré de latitude, et je suis né 
au 42°. On m’a volé deux fois mon équipage et jusqu’au cheval que 
je montais’ (undated, iii.123-124). By the next month things had 
gotten worse: the marquis relates (31 March 1746, iii.134-138) 
that the Jacobites are forced to scour the countryside in search of 
contributions and that in order to act effectively he has dropped 
the mask of secrecy: ‘J’ai cessé de garder un incognito qui n’en 
était plus un et qui aurait fortifié une défiance trop dangereuse.’ 
Little wonder that the protégé’s first letter to Bachaumont begins 
pessimistically: “Ceci ne va pas bien, mon cher papa’ (20 February 
1746, iii.124). Eguilles even had problems with dating. The 
change in Britain from the Julian to the Gregorian calendar, with 
its consequent ‘loss’ of eleven days, caught him in the middle of 


1‘Un protégé de Bachaumont: cor- sequent references will be incorpo- 
respondance inédite du marquis rated into the text; the 4th volume is 
d’Eguilles’, ed. Paul Cottin, Revue dated 1886 also, the 5th, 1887. 
rétrospective (1886), iii.100-102. Sub- 
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his correspondence. He thus began the practice of dating his 
letters ‘new style’. 

Between complaints Eguilles manages to give us some interest- 
ing historical information. His lengthy account of the battle of 
Falkirk, a great (if rare) Jacobite victory, contains useful details 
on eighteenth-century battle formations; and his description of 
Charles Edward rallying the troops makes the prince sound like 
Hotspur, notably the iconoclastic twist at the end: “Pendant la 
bataille [il] était au centre, [et] dès que la gauche fut ébranlée, il 
s’y porta avec un courage et une impatience où il y avait peut- 
être plus de valeur que de prudence’ (2 February 1746?, iii.118). 
Elsewhere, the marquis takes time to portray the rugged clans- 
men of the highlands, but not surprisingly, he dwells at even 
greater length on their wives: ‘En général, toutes les femmes jeunes 
et jolies sont jacobites, et ne le sont, la plupart, que depuis l’arri- 
vée du jeune Prince. Ce n’est pas qu’il soit coquet ou galant, c’est 
peut-être, au contraire, parce qu’il ne l’est pas, et que les Ecos- 
saises, naturellement sérieuses et passionnées, en concluent qu’il 
est véritablement tendre et qu’il serait constant.’ Eguilles hastens 
to add: ‘C’est une femme qui ma donné cette explication’ 
(6 April 1746, iii.138-150). 

Indications are that the marquis enjoyed ample leisure in the 
midst of adversity. Shortly before the battle of Culloden he tells 
Bachaumont to be on the lookout for a shipment of 29,000 books 
which he has purchased in England and sent to his protector to 
safeguard (6 April 1746, iii.150-152). Some months later (24 
August 1746, iii.219-222) he would give a hint of what was in 
store for him upon his return to France; speaking of these same 
books, he told Bachaumont: “Je ne veux pas écrire à M. d’Argen- 
son pour si peu de chose, surtout vu les tours et les détours que 
feraient mes lettres.’ In April of the same year he mentions a 
recent conversation with a certain lord Albemarle, in the course 
of which Eguilles apparently promoted the olive oil of his native 
region: ‘Je serais bien aise de pouvoir lui en procurer de la meil- 
leure, mais comme, dans les chaleurs, il serait dangereux d’en faire 
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venir de Provence par terre, je vous prie de m’en faire chercher à 
Paris environ 150 livres que l’on mettra dans deux barils et que 
vous aurez la bonté d’envoyer à l'Isle.” Shipping problems, it 
seems, have changed little over the years. The marquis adds a 
final word of caution: ‘Je vous prie de ne point aller chez les épi- 
ciers. Ils vous tromperaient certainement, méme les Provencaux’ 
(15 May 1746, iii.162-165). Bachaumont, an avid amateur d’art, 
must have been pleased when, at the end of the same letter, his 
protégé inquired about some prints he had found time to order 
while in Scotland. 

At one point during his tour of the Highlands Eguilles vented 
his anger against a certain lord Seaforth, a Protestant convert who 
demonstrated his zeal for his new faith by smashing Catholic 
ornaments; the marquis calls him ‘un malheureux déshonoré’ 
(6 April 1746, iii.138-150). We cansee here a hint of the devotion 
to Catholicism which undoubtedly underlay Eguilles’s eagerness 
to aid the Stuart cause. The currents of religious scepticism and 
anticlericalism which crept increasingly into parlementaire circles 
during the age of Enlightenment are absent in the marquis’s let- 
ters. Indeed, he would in later life, at the time of the 1762 religious 
crisis, defend the Jesuits against his own judicial companies?. 
Eguilles was a chevalier de Malte, as were two of his brothers. 
But there was one notable exception to the family tradition of 
religious conservatism—Eguilles’s brother, the marquis d’Ar- 
gens. Here we would expect a deep family conflict; indeed, if we 
are to believe Casanova, Eguilles ‘était si dévot qu’il gémissait 
sans cesse des péchés du Marquis et demandait ardemment au 
Ciel sa conversion’*. All the evidence indicates, however, that the 
two brothers maintained the best of relationships throughout 
their lives‘. Perhaps part of the explanation lies in the fact Eguille’s 

2 Bastard d’Estang, Les Parlements 4 following his condemnation by the 


de France (Paris 1857-1858), ii.167- parlement de Toulouse, Eguilles helped 
172. build for his brother a country house, 


8 quoted by Elsie Johnston, Le Mar- ‘Mon Repos’, and found a husband for 
quis d’ Argens (Paris 1928), pp.129-130.  Argens’s niece; Johnston, pp.116-117, 
130-131. 
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religion, in tune with his temperament, was neither intolerant nor 
rigid. While in England he wrote to Bauchaumont of a Presby- 
terian minister he had met: ‘C’était un assez bon homme et qui, 
même, m'avait rendu service.’ After the pastor’s death Eguilles 
was anxious to reciprocate by aiding his widow, whose son had 
been captured by French pirates while returning from Virginia 
aboard a ship called, ironically enough, “The Happy Return’ 
(19 February 1747, iv.133-138). 

The second section of the correspondence begins with Eguille’s 
report to Bachaumont on the rout of the Jacobite forces at Cullo- 
den (16 April 1746). Following this decisive battle the rebels were 
taken to Inverness, where two months before the marquis had 
reported the sighting off the Scottish coast of the fleet of admiral 
Byng, whose fictional counterpart in Candide was killed ‘to en- 
courage the others’. ‘Je me porte bien’, writes the protégé 
(30 April 1746, iii.15 5-158). ‘Nous sommes prisonniers de guerre, 
mais traités à l’anglaise, c’est-à-dire très bien.’ The letters of this 
period show clearly that French and English individuals tended 
to be cordial on a personal level despite formal hostilities between 
their respective countries; the era of nationalistic hatreds had not 
yet come. Thus Eguilles can tell Argenson that ‘nous avons été 
traités avec la politesse usitée entre les Frangais et les Anglais’ 
(4 May 1746, iii.158-159). A short time later, however, he would 
tell Bachaumont that only the news that his ‘dear mama and papa’ 
were in good health consoled him for his loneliness in a small 
town ‘où l’on ne connaît personne, dont on n’entend pas la 
langue, et où l’on est hai, c’est-à-dire un très ennuyeux séjour’ 
(8 June 1746, iii.165-168). It looks as if the civilities were limited, 
after all, to a cultivated elite, perhaps to those English ‘bourgeois 
et militaires” that Eguilles consistently praises. 

To speak of the marquis’s ‘imprisonment’ would be to exag- 
gerate, for it was the epitome of leniency. Most of the captives 
were at liberty to wander freely around Inverness; the only 
punishment to be endured was boredom. To conquer it Eguilles 
hit upon a method used by Voltaire and other Anglophiles, as he 
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_ explains in a letter obviously intended for madame Doublet as 
well as for his patron: ‘Bon jour, mon cher papa, bon jour, ma 
chère maman; je vais apprendre l’anglais fonciérement et y em- 
ployer la journée entière. Je n’ai rien autre à faire, et ce sera tou- 
jours autant de gagné sur l’ennui et sur le temps perdu’ (8 June 
1746, ii.165-168). The protégé even rented a small house with 
garden where he could indulge in pre-Rousseauistic mental exer- 
cises on the joys of boredom: ‘C’est là surtout, mon cher papa, que 
je me livre au triste, mais vrai plaisir de regretter mes amis et ma 
patrie. Je sens que la tristesse et l’infortune raccommodent le 
cœur et le ramènent à l'humanité. Réellement, il me semble que 
je vaux mieux, affligé et désœuvré, que je ne valais trop occupé et 
ennivré d'espérance.” 

The marquis was not all that lacking in things to do. It was very 
characteristic of the Jacobite fiasco that a distinguished emissary 
from the court of France should before long find himself acting 
as bookkeeper for the operation. Eguilles did not take this state 
of affairs lightly. He wrote to his protector (who had influence at 
court) expressing displeasure with the comte d’Argenson, youn- 
ger brother of the marquis and secretary of state for war during this 
period: ‘sa froideur me déplait et m’étonne encore plus: car j’ai 
fait ce que j'ai pu pour mériter sa bienveillance en me chargeant 
ici, au défaut d’autre, de l’état des payements’ (19 October 1746, 
iii.23 1-235). 

Eguilles became, to use his phrase, ‘drunk with hope’ again 
upon learning that the victor of Culloden, the duke of Cumber- 
land, son of George 11, had as his secretary a certain ‘M. Falkner, 
que vous savez étre un homme de mérite et ami de Voltaire’. 
The gentleman in question was, of course, sir Everard Fawkener, 
the wealthy London merchant who had hosted Voltaire and to 
whom the author dedicated his Zaire. As at least a casual acquaint- 
ance of Voltaire through madame Doublet’s salon, Eguilles 
sensed a possible channel through which to obtain his release. 
There was thus an ulterior motive in the background when he 
wrote to Bachaumont concerning Fawkener (30 April 1746, 
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iii.156-157): ‘Je ne sais si l'ami de lami pourra trouver accès 
auprès de lui. J’y ferai de mon mieux, car j'ai grand envie de le 
connaître.” Two weeks later he reported to his protector on his 
progress: ‘J’ai vu deux ou trois fois M. Fackner. Il est très simple, 
très ouvert, rempli de connaissances, d’esprit, et d’une conversa- 
tion plus enjouée et plus soutenue que n’est communément celle 
des Anglais: c’est un homme excellent à voir, mais comme il est 
ici chargé de la principale besogne auprès du duc, il n’a pas beau- 
coup de temps à perdre’ (15 May 1746, iii.162-165). 

We may surmise that Bachaumont made the contact, for on 
13 June 1746 Voltaire sent the following letter to his former host: 
‘You have amongst y" prisoners a french nobleman call’d the 
marquis d’Eguilles, brother to that noble and ingenuous madman 
who has writ the lettres juives. The marquis is possess’d of as 
much with [wit] as his brother, and isa little wiser. I think no body 
deserves more y" attention, j dare say y" kindness. I recommend 
him to you from my heart. My dear Fawkenear is renoun’d in 
France, for many virtues, and dear to me for many benefits. Let 
him do me these new favour, jll be attach’d to him for all my life’ 
(Best.3 104). 

Two months later the marquis acknowledged the arrival of this 
‘letter of recommendation’. A return letter of thanks which he 
reportedly sent to Voltaire has unfortunately not been published. 
However, on 8 September following Voltaire addressed a second 
letter to Fawkener, this time capturing the art of understatement 
in slightly improved English: “The marquis d’Eguille is really in 
very good company if he enjoys y", but as j suppose you have not 
much time to spare with him, j guess he wants some sort of com- 
fort. J dare intreat you earnestly to interpose y" good offices to 
obtain him the liberty to make a little journey to France. J whish 
j could in the mean come over to you and be his ostage’ (Best. 
3133). 

Fawkener was, it seems, too busy to spare much time with 
Eguilles, and their brief relationship faded fast. In November the 


protégé told Bachaumont that Fawkener had not answered his 
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last letter and that he had no intention of writing again until he 
was sure Fawkener could help him without displeasing his super- 
iors, ‘ce qui est une chose qu’on ne doit jamais attendre ni deman- 
der des gens en place’ (28 November 1746, iii.240). The marquis 
was evidently well versed in the political psychology of the ancien 
régime. The last word on the subject came in a letter to Bachau- 
mont of early 1747: ‘Quant à l’homme à qui M. de Voltaire m’a 
recommandé, il n’arrive pas à répondre, et je n’aime pas à écrire 
à qui ne répond pas’ (5 January 1747, iv.124-129)*. 

As already noted, the parlements, highest of the so-called sover- 
eign courts of the kingdom, ran deep into Eguilles’s family tradi- 
tion. His father was a procureur-général in the parlement d’ Aix. 
His grandfather, a relative of the poet Malherbe and a celebrated 
art collector in his own right, had been a conseiller in the same 
court. It was no real surprise, then, when the marquis received 
word, while a prisoner in Great Britain, that his father had pur- 
chased for him a position as président à mortier. What is perhaps 
more surprising is his reaction to the news. After an initial period 
of fear of such awesome responsibilities, it occurred to Eguilles 
that even if he did not wish to exercise his judgeship, it would be 
a means to ‘honourable employment at something else’. ‘Enfin, 
ce qui est fait est fait’, he told his protector (31 August 1746, 
iii.226), ‘et, puisqu’on l’a voulu, je le veux bien.’ It has often been 
written that there was a marked decline in professional zeal in the 
parlements during the early eighteenth century and that the pri- 
mary criterion for entrance was family background’. Eguilles’s 
private sentiments certainly lend credence to such a view. 

One further point needs to be made in connection with the 
marquis’s membership in the parlement. It has been stated by 
historians that although the parlementaires (meaning, in the loose 
sense, the magistrates of the higher courts) merged socially and 


5 this triangular relationship is sum- 6 see, for example, Franklin L. Ford, 
marized in Gustave Desnoiresterres, Robe and sword (Cambridge, Mass. 
Voltaire et la société au XVIII’ siècle 1953), pp.116-117. 

(Paris 1871-1876), iii.23-28. 
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to some extent politically with the old noblesse d’épée between 
1700 and 1750, they never lost that middle-class austerity which 
had characterized them in earlier eras (Ford, p.212). This perhaps 
explains the following passage from a letter Eguilles wrote to 
Bachaumont while a lonely prisoner of war, speculating on the 
cause of a ‘fever’ to which he had succumbed: “Je crois, entre 
nous, que j’en étais redevable à quelques bouteilles de vin que la 
compagnie et l’exemple m’avaient fait boire de trop, car boire et 
puis boire, et puis encore boire, c’est ici, mon cher papa, le grand, 
le général, et, peut-étre, le seul plaisir des gens avec qui il me faut 
vivre, qui, pourtant sont assez raisonnables pour des campa- 
gnards, et qui trouveraient assez de ressources dans leurs esprits, 
s’ils n’en trouvaient pas tant dans leurs estomacs. . . . Enfin, je 
serai, à l’avenir, plus sage qu’eux, puisque je suis plus faible, et 
qu il vaut mieux souffrir un peu d’ennui que d’être malade’ 
(18 January 1747, iv.130-132). Or perhaps this is to make too 
much out of good common sense. 

Eguilles was at last ‘liberated’, but through an unexpected 
party—the king of Prussia. In Scotland the marquis was in con- 
tact with such dignitaries as lords Chesterfield and Sandwich, 
but the best they could do was to counsel patience, ‘sotte vertu 
dont je fais usage malgré moi, depuis bien du temps’ (19 February 
1747, iV.133-138). More importantly, Eguilles’s brother, the mar- 
quis d’Argens, was in an influential position as chamberlain to 
Frederick. In the early 1740’s Eguilles had travelled to Berlin as 
a kind of apprentice diplomat under the sponsorship of Bachau- 
mont, who was apparently anxious for his protégé to acquire 
experience in courtly ways (Johnston, pp.70-71). Eguilles was 
also acting incidentally as letter carrier for Voltaire, to whom 
Frederick wrote on 5 December 1742: ‘D’Eguille, qui m’a rendu 
votre lettre d’antique date, est arrivé. On dit qu’il a plus d’étoffe 
que son frére; je n’ai pas encore été en état de juger’ (Best.2520). 
(Voltaire, it will be recalled, made roughly the same relative 
assessment of the two brothers.) Eguilles must have made a 
favourable and lasting impression, for in April 1747 he received 
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word that Frederick’s minister in Holland had obtained his 
release. Thus the Prussian monarch added to his record of help- 
ing Frenchmen in distress. 

Shortly before his departure from Great Britain Eguilles told 
Bachaumont that he hoped to do some leisurely sightseeing in 
Holland and Germany before returning to France. His plan was 
to lead the life of a budget tourist, ‘en ne dinant point, en dormant 
peu, en marchant beaucoup’. ‘En osant être multo interrogativo’, 
he observed, ‘on voit bien des choses en peu de temps’ (5 April 
1747, iv.140-144). Similarly, he told his protector nearly two 
years later that if he failed to get a promised pension from the 
court, he would travel to the states of the queen of Hungary, ‘et je 
pourrai dire alors que j’aurai vu |’Allemagne: à quelque chose 
malheur est bon!’ We cannot fail to note that today’s ‘whirlwind’ 
tours are based on exactly the same instinct. 

After his return to France Eguilles went first to his native Pro- 
vence to be received formally into the parlement. In the fall of 
1747 he told Bachaumont of a crash course in law to which he had 
to submit: ‘Il me faudra . . . rester trois jours enfermé chez moi 
sans qu’il me soit permis de sortir, étant censé employer ce temps- 
là à étudier la loi qu’on me donnera’ (iv.222-223). But the marquis 
was anxious to return to the centres of national power in order to 
claim a financial reward for his diplomatic services. His naïve 
optimism would soon yield, however, to disillusionment, for he 
discovered that in the eyes of the French court the Scottish expe- 
dition had been nothing more than a diversionary action in the 
war of the Austrian succession, not a heartfelt crusade. The first 
indication of this bitter reality was the decision to pay the marquis 
in argent faible (money not up to weight standards) rather than 
in argent fort, as had been agreed originally. Nonetheless Eguilles 
persevered; and since he asked his protector to plead his case for 
him (for reasons of modesty), we learn a good deal about Bachau- 
mont’s connections with powerful personages at court, especially 
with Paris de Montmartel and with the new foreign secretary, the 
marquis de Puysieux. The author composed on behalf of his 
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protégé a series of memoranda which are models in the art of 
flattery but which reveal a largess of character not allowed for in 
the traditional view (v.88-96). 

At Fontainebleau Eguilles was granted an interview with 
Puysieux, and his report to Bachaumont on their conversation is 
a classic study in the ministerial mind: ‘Il me promit positivement 
et expressément de m’employer, m’en donna sa parole et me pria 
seulement de ne pas m’impatienter si cela ne venait pas aussitôt 
qu’il le souhaitait. Quant à une récompense, il me dit naturelle- 
ment qu’il avait proposé deux fois au Roi de me donner une pen- 
sion et qu’il lui avait toujours répondu que je servais depuis bien 
peu de temps: De sorte, ajouta-t-il, qu’il faudra vous contenter 
d’une gratification. Je suis fâché que cela ait pris ce tour-là. Dès 
que je serai à Versailles, je ferai votre affaire dans mon premier 
travail’ (17 November 1747, iv.234-237). To this Eguilles added 
the cryptic comment: ‘Voila pour un.’ The desperate marquis 
later sent Puysieux a memorandum in which he pleaded for a 
reward so that the public and his family would not think he had 
failed in his mission to Scotland. The mémoire contains a care- 
fully-placed ‘but’ reminiscent of Voltaire: ‘Je ne demande une 
gratification . . . mais j’ose espérer de votre équité une pension’ 
(v.81-82). 

À year later, in the fall of 1748, we find Eguilles still deep in the 
bog of bureaucracy. In one letter he told Bachaumont that he 
might have to be content with a gratification annuelle until em- 
ployed, ‘ce qui deviendrait une véritable pension si je ne l’étais 
jamais’ (21 October 1748?, v.72). (This must be considered an 
early form of unemployment insurance.) And so it was at Ver- 
sailles in the days of Louis xv. The letters of the marquis d’Eguilles 
give ample testimony to what R. R. Palmer’ has aptly called the 
‘irresponsible and frothy’ atmosphere of the court. This atmos- 
phere goes a long way in accounting for the increasing restiveness 
of the Parlements and other groups throughout the century. For 


7 The Age of the democratic revolu- 
tion (Princeton 1959), p.88. 
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if the law courts are liable to the charges of professional laxity (as 
exemplified by Eguilles) and judicial abuses, it cannot be denied 
that they were on solid ground, along with their perhaps un- 
witting allies, the philosophes, in their accusations of govern- 
mental inefficiency, waste, and corruption. It is in this domain 
that the old austerity of the magistrate class came to bear in a 
liberal, forward-looking sense. 

Despite his unhappy experiences the marquis, ironically 
enough, did not choose to follow his own companies in the path 
of rebellion. In the spring of 1763, as noted above, he took sides 
against the parlements and asa result was banished from the king- 
dom for pro-Jesuit sentiments. An old acquaintance, Voltaire, 
followed the case with great interest, as is indicated by a letter to 
Damilaville of 2 January 1763; it would appear, by the way, that 
the patriarch had revised his opinion of the marquis in a down- 
ward direction: ‘Il y a un petit mémoire incendié d’un président 
au mortier ou à mortier, frère peu sensé de l’insensé d’Argens. Je 
ne hais pas à voir les classes du parlement se brûler les unes les 
autres en cérémonie. Cela me paraît fort plaisant, et digne de notre 
profonde nation. Mais vous me feriez surtout un plaisir extrême 
de m'envoyer, par la première poste, le mémoire du président au 
mortier” (Best.10061). 

Eguilles’s style, with its twists and starts rather than the bom- 
bastic sweeps of an earlier (and later) era, its curious mixture of 
ebullient optimism and stoic resignation, helps us to define what 
might be called the rococo epistolary style, so brilliantly exempli- 
fied by the correspondence of Voltaire. Two further character- 
istics of the letters of Voltaire, especially those to his ‘angels’, the 
Argentals (the ‘d’Argentaux’ in Eguilles’s quaint orthography), 
are found in the correspondence of Bachaumont’s protégé: an 
unquenchable thirst for news and an obsession with health. 
English weather seems to have been too much for this souther- 
ner’s constitution, and his letters are filled with complaints of 
‘fevers’. At one point he told his protector that he had found 
relief by taking a mysterious ‘opiate fort renommée en Provence’ 
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(19 October 1746, iii.231-235). Later he sent out a distress call 
asking for more money, ‘car il me faut des chirurgiens, apoti- 
quaires, du feu toute la journée’—all for a pair of boils, one on his 
stomach and the other on his bottom (7 November 1747, iv.233- 
234). 

Perhaps the ultimate value of reading the correspondence of 
Eguilles lies not in what it can tell us about the Scotland of his 
day, or about the French parlements, or about the letter-writing 
style of the early eighteenth century. Rather, it may lie in the 
simple confrontation, across the gap of more than two hundred 
years, with a frank uninhibited personality, reminding us that 
the human race changes very slowly, if at all, in its journey 
through time. There is little point in intellectualizing such senti- 
ments as those which the marquis felt in Scotland when faced 
with the probability that certain loans he had made might not be 
repaid: ‘Mais, mon cher papa,’ he asked his protector (5 January 
1747, iV.124-129), ‘parce qu’un homme ne peut pas me payer, 
a-t-il moins besoin de moi?’ It was with such purity of soul that 
the protégé of Bachaumont died in the mid-1780’s. 
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Son of Candide 


by Christopher Thacker 


‘Have you seen Voltaire’s miserable imitation, or second part, or 
dregs, of his Candide” Horace Walpole asked this question in a 
letter! dated 9 July 1761. At that time, the answer would have 
been straightforward enough, ‘yes’ or ‘no’. But within a few 
years people would have had to ask “Which one?’ and by the end 
of the century, they could have asked ‘Is it one of those about 
Candide? Or about his son?” 

It is unlikely that many readers in the late eighteenth century 
knew of more than a couple of these, though in fact by 1803 no 
less than ten works adapting, continuing or amplifying the 
material of Candide had appeared, four of them extending the 
story to include a M. Candide fils. Since then the family has been 
less prolific, though it is by no means extinct, recent lively des- 
cendants being an American musical comedy, a Danish novel and 
a French film. 

This study traces the development of these works down to 
1803, indicating their subject-matter and points of view, and 
showing briefly how they are related both to the original Candide 
of 1759 and to the affairs of their own time. After this date, the 
gap between Candide and its descendants is so great that the later 
authors can no longer attempt to consider Candide as a work of 
their own time, and they are forced to approach it as a work 
written in another age. 


1 The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. 
P. Toynbee (Oxford 1903-1925), 
vol.v, no.758. 
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With one unimportant exception, a short passage by Voltaire 
(see no.3 below), all these works are by authors long since for- 
gotten. Set beside Candide they are all of minor stature—some are 
veritable pygmies. To discuss them as works of quality is fruit- 
less, since they lack the form, the inner unity of major writings. 
Their occasional literary merits are mostly in brief and isolated 
passages. But their great ancestor gives them a special interest. 
In their treatment of Voltaire’s material we can see successive 
interpretations of Candide itself, quite as revealing and valuable 
as the direct criticism of the time. In their small way they reflect a 
little of what Candide meant to the eighteenth century. They are 
part of the background to Candide, part of the world for which 
Candide was written. 

1. Remerciement de Candide à M. de Voltaire, followed by 
Ma confession, ‘de M. de V***’, and bound at the end of several 
editions of Candide from 1760 onwards?. This work, attributed to 
L. O. de Marconnay, must be listed for the sake of completeness, 
though it cannot really be counted as a ‘continuation’ of Candide. 
The twenty-odd pages of the Remerciement are merely a tirade 
claiming to defend Leibniz by saying that Candide and Pangloss 
were so wicked that they deserved their misfortunes. By implica- 
tion, the wickedness is Voltaire’s. The Confession is a further 
series of attacks on Voltaire. 

2. Candide, oul optimisme. Traduit del’ allemand de Mr. le Doc- 
teur Ralph. Seconde partie (s.1., 1760)*. This Seconde partie is the 
best-known, and the best, of the progeny of Candide. It is the 
‘miserable imitation, or second part, or dregs’ to which Walpole 
referred, and is to my mind not nearly so bad as he makes it sound. 
It is amusing, in parts highly so, deserves full credit for its 


2 A. Morize, in his edition of Candide 
(Paris 1957), suggests a 1759 edition 
of the Remerciement, p.Ixxvi.n.2. 

3 this is given as the earliest edition 
in Th. Besterman, ‘Some eighteenth- 
century Voltaire editions unknown to 
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moments of success, and is certainly still worth reading today. 
In 1925, Emile Henriot even wrote that this ‘suite’ to Candide 
was ‘presque aussi amusante que le chef d’ceuvre lui-même”. 

The Seconde partie first appeared in 1760, bound with Candide 
itself, and most later editions follow this example. The first publi- 
cation was probably late in 1760, for it is not reviewed by Grimm 
in the Correspondance littéraire (iv.400) until May 1761, and Vol- 
taire himself does not refer to it until 2 January 1762, when he 
denies that he wrote it (Best.9454). 

Remembering Voltaire’s frequent denials of Candide itself, 
this comment is not instructive. It is uncertain who wrote the 
Seconde partie. According to Grimm in 1761 the author was 
Thorel de Campigneulles, and this is repeated by Beuchot and 
Moland (M.xxi, p.xii). On the other hand Henriot in 1925 
suggests Du Laurens, admirer of Voltaire, and writer of appro- 
priately anticlerical pieces such as the Balai and the Chandelle 
d’ Arras. Supporting the authorship of Thorel de Campigneulles 
is the fact that soon after the appearance of the Nouvelle Héloïse 
he published Le Nouvel Abaillard, ou lettres d’un singe, au docteur 
Abadolfs (Paris 1763). Since he wrote this in mock-continuation 
of Rousseau’s novel, he would seem a likely person to have writ- 
ten the Seconde partie as a continuation of Candide. 

The Seconde partie went through many French editions in the 
1760s and 1770s, and was also translated into English in 1761, 
into Italian in 1761, and into German in 1778, being republished 
in these languages several times before the end of the century’. 
Voltaire never publicly disowned it, and it appears in at least one 
of the collected editions of his works, the Collection complete des 
œuvres de M. de Voltaire (Amsterdam 1764), in the second part 


4 E. Henriot, ‘La Seconde partie de  nos.207, 211; and H. B. Evans, ‘A 
Candide’, Le Temps (17 février 1925). Provisional bibliography of English 
5 see in particular Th. Besterman, ‘A editions and translations of Voltaire,’ 
Provisional bibliography of Italian Studies on Voltaire (1959), viii, nos. 
editions and translations of Voltaire’, 126, 574, 575. 
Studies on Voltaire (1961), xviii, 
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of vol.xviii. Towards the end of the century it appears less often 
—for the last time in German in 1782, in Italian in 1800. In Eng- 
lish, there is a gap between 1796 and 1884, when it is published for 
the last time by Morley in company with Candide proper and 
Johnson’s Rasselas*. Surprisingly, Morley says nothing at all 
about the Second Partin his introduction, either about its qualities 
or its author. In French, it was last published as a ‘document fort 
curieux’, and ‘aujourd’hui introuvable’, in the Dernier volume des 
œuvres de Voltaire in 1862, and reprinted in 1872’. Rare in the 
nineteenth century, the Seconde partie is even rarer today, though 
it was published in Danish as recently as 1960%. 

The Seconde partie begins where Candide ends, in the ‘petite 
métairie’. Candide has become tired of this limited society, and 
leaves to find ‘un lieu où l’on ne s’ennuyat pas’. Travelling east, 
he is befriended by a rich Persian. But the friendship is sinister, 
and Candide is raped. A Mohammedan monk rescues him, and 
they to go Ispahan, where the capricious Sophy, liking Candide 
immensely, favours him with a fierce flogging. This mark of 
approval is exceptional, and Candide is made governor of 
Chusistan. He is ambushed, and loses his leg. Restored to power, 
he governs his province, and tastes the delights of thirty-six 
concubines. 

Soon, as in the ‘petite métairie’, he becomes bored again. At this 
point the abbé Périgourdin turns up, and quickly betrays Candide 
at Court, so that Candide is disgraced and travels out of Persia. 
Whom should he meet but Pangloss, short of an arm and still 
optimistic, but they are separated almost at once. They find their 
gardening community dispersed, and Cunégonde, plump and 


6 Voltaire’s Candide Or the Optimist 
and Rasselas Prince of Abyssinia by 
Samuel Johnson, introd. H. Morley 
(London 1884). 

7 Le Dernier volume des œuvres de 
Voltaire, ed. J. Janin, pref. E. Didier 
(Paris 1862), p.114. Both Janin and 
Didier vaguely favour Voltaire’s 
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Voltaire’, Studies on Voltaire (1966), 
xlvii. no.47. 
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beautiful once more, has been taken into a harem. Candide and 
Pangloss go to Constantinople. The suburb of Pera is on fire, and 
there Pangloss is thrown into the flames for remarking that ‘tout 
est bien’. 

Here, half-way through, the book takes another turn. Candide 
leaves the east, and travels to Norway, then to Denmark. On the 
way he meets the beautiful Zénoide, who tells him her story. 
Zénoide is virtuous and a Lutheran, and, falling in love with 
Candide, she lives together with him in a lonely forest practising 
natural religion and charity. But Volhall, Zénoide’s cruel guar- 
dian uncle, takes her back to Copenhagen. Candide follows, but 
is discovered by Cunégonde, whose ugliness has returned. 
Cacambo also arrives and helps Candide to escape. They discuss 
suicide, enter a charity hospital, catch scabies, become serving 
brothers in the hospital, and rediscover Pangloss for the last time. 
He is ‘étique, pulmonique, asmatique et vérolé jusqu’aux os’ 
(p-95), and really dies. Candide is again tracked down by Cuné- 
gonde, aided by her brother the Baron, who now wants his 
sister’s marriage with Candide confirmed. They leave for West- 
phialia, but Candide is arrested at the frontier by Volhall’s orders. 
In the last chapter all ends well—Volhall and Cunégonde con- 
veniently die, and Candide is fitted up with a Danish genealogy, 
changes his name to Canut, and marries Zénoide. 

There are many small episodes which this summary leaves out, 
but it is enough to show the pattern of the story and its general 
imitation of Candide’s whirlwind adventures and rattling, 
breakneck pace. 

In its most successful passages the Seconde partie is either 
echoing and imitating the style and content of Candide, or supple- 
menting Candide in some way. Candide’s meeting with the Per- 
sian pederast, and his loss of a leg are a way of filling out his 
experiences, and his long discussions with Cacambo extend the 
original discussion with La Vieille in Candide. In deciding to 
delay his suicide Candide echoes nicely his earlier ‘et que dira le 
Journal de Trévoux’ in Paraguay, with ‘Je goûte tes raisons, dit 
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Candide: d’ailleurs, si je me coupais la gorge tout-a-l’heure, le 
Gazetier de Trévoux insulterait à ma mémoire: voilà qui est fini, je 
ne me tuerai que dans deux ou trois jours’ (p.87). Pangloss’s pre- 
sumed death by fire at Pera and his reappearance in Copenhagen 
imitate his supposed death by hanging at Lisbon, and even his 
final scene, dying in the Danish charity hospital, brings to mind 
his appearance in Holland, when he has caught the pox from 
Paquette. In Holland he is ‘crachant une dent à chaque effort’, 
while on his death-bed, the effort to pronounce his last words, 
‘tout est bien, tout est au mieux’, ‘lui coûta la dernière dent, qu’il 
cracha avec une prodigieuse quantité de pus. Il expira quelques 
instans après’ (p.95). There are numberless small and intentional 
similarities of this kind. 

At its best moments the Seconde partie echoes and imitates the 
style as well as the story of Candide. In the first chapter Pangloss 
delivers a splendid speech to Candide on the virtues of accepting 
his situation. Candide is bored, maybe, ‘mais l’ennui est une modi- 
fication de l’ame, et cela n’empéche pas que tout ne soit au mieux, 
et pour vous et pour les autres. Quand vous m’avez vû tout cou- 
vert de pustules, je n’en soutenais pas moins mon sentiment; car 
si Mademoiselle Paquette ne m’avait pas fait goûter les plaisirs de 
lamour et son poison, je ne vous aurais pas rencontré en Hol- 
lande; je n’aurais pas donné lieu à l’Anabatiste Jacgues de faire 
une ceuvre méritoire; je n’aurais pas été pendu a Lisbonne pour 
l'édification du prochain; je ne serais pas ici pour vous soutenir 
par mes conseils, et vous faire vivre et mourir dans l’opinion 
Léibnitzienne’ (p.5). 

And so forth. But the imitation often becomes ridiculous, or 
sloppy. The author fails to keep the whole book at a high level 
because he has not properly appreciated and reproduced the 
qualities and themes of his original. He lacks Voltaire’s anguish, 
passion, bitterness and bite, his concision, and his power of 
coordination. To supplement Candide by adding to the hero’s 
experiences was practically impossible, since Voltaire deliber- 
ately takes Candide through as complete a series of adventures as 
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is necessary to demonstrate the horrors of human life. The 
extensions of the Seconde partie are therefore often touched with 
the ridiculous, or too remote from normal experience. They lack 
the reality, the historical foundation of the episodes of Candide. 
As if realising this difficulty, the Seconde partie seems to change, 
to relax in its attitude and interests in its second half, and switches 
from the display of human excesses and distress to a decidedly 
trivial adventure-story, in which the general sentimentality is 
closer to Rousseau than Voltaire. The banal ending and its loss of 
contact with the Voltairean spirit shows clearly in the compro- 
mise of the final words, which vainly attempt to remind us of the 
Seconde parties origin: “Tout n’est pas aussi bien que dans 
Eldorado; mais tout ne va pas mal’ (p.106). 

Even though it comes so soon after Candide it reveals the pass- 
ing of time in its topical references, at one point (ch.viii) coming 
neatly between Voltaire’s text of 1759 and the additions made in 
1761 to the twenty-second chapter of Candide. When the abbé 
Périgourdin arrives in Persia he explains that for a while he was 
employed in Paris by a ‘Monsieur Valsp’, working ‘aux feuilles’. 
Candide asks, “Qu’est-ce que les feuilles?” and he is told ‘Ce sont 
. . . des cahiers de soixante et douze pages d’impression, dans 
lesquelles on entretient le Public sur le ton de la calomnie, de la 
satyre et de la grossiéreté’, with a further page of details about the 
unsavoury character of M. Valsp (pp.40-42). Now Voltaire’s 
caustic passage on Fréron, the ‘folliculaire’, the ‘faiseur de feuilles” 
was not added to ch.xxii of Candide until 1761, but in his Ecossaise, 
produced in July 1760, Fréron is portrayed as Frélon, ‘hornet’, 
or, in the fictitious English original, ‘Wasp’. The M. Valsp of the 
Seconde partie is modelled on the Fréron Voltaire draws in the 
Ecossaise, and would have been recognised as such by Parisian 
readers, since the quarrel between Voltaire and Fréron was then 
at its most bitter and public stage. 

The Seconde partie has its moments, good and bad. It is far 
below Candide most of the time, but is still good enough to enjoy. 
As a German translator wrote in 1782, the Seconde partie was 
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unworthy of a Voltaire, ‘doch aber nicht so schlecht, um unge- 
lesen und unübersetzt zu bleiben”. 

3. ‘Lettre au sujet de Candide’, published in the Journal ency- 
clopédique (15 July 1762), pp.128-131*%. This short piece is Vol- 
taire’s contribution to the continuations of Candide. The letter, 
professedly by a m. Démad, is written to protest that Démad’s 
brother, ‘Capitaine dans le Régiment de Brunswick’, is the real 
author of Candide, and not ‘un nommé M. de V ...’ as the Journal 
encyclopédique had stated. This protest is a pretext for yet another 
of Voltaire’s attacks on the Jesuits and their doings in Paraguay, 
since m. Démad has himself been there, and writes to confirm the 
existence of their colony, ‘rien n’est plus certain’. It is lightweight 
propaganda, enjoyable but slight. As an addition to the material 
of Candide, it gives a whiff of life to the mysterious dr Ralph who 
died at Minden, Van de grâce 1759’, since Démad’s brother the 
captain is ‘l’intime ami de Mr. Ralph, Professeur assez connu dans 
l’Académie de Francfort-sur-l’Oder’. A whiff of life? Why, yes 
—m. Démad’s letter, though published in July 1762, is dated 
‘le 1% avril 1759’, and the battle of Minden took place on the first 
of August. Voltaire/Démad writes while dr Ralph is still alive. 

4. La Cacomonade, histoire politique et morale, traduite de 
Lallemand du Docteur Pangloss par le Docteur lui-même, depuis 
son retour de Constantinople (Cologne 1766). This work, by 
S. N. H. Linguet, is described in the subtitle to the second edition 
(Paris 1767) as an ‘ouvrage postume du Docteur Pangloss, ser- 
vant de supplément au chapitre quatrième de Optimisme’. It is 
then a curious kind of ‘continuation’ to Candide, witty, scurrilous, 
sometimes boring, related both to Candide and to the Seconde 
partie. Voltaire does not mention it in his correspondence, though 
Thieriot wrote to him about it on 7 July 1766, saying ‘La Caco- 
monade est une bouffonnerie trés plaisante et n’est point d’une 
Imitation servile de Candide son modèle’ (Best.125 44). Grimm’s 


® translator’s ‘Vorrede’ to Voltaire, 10 reproduced M.xxiv.g1, and also in 
Kandide: oder es ist doch die beste Welt! R. Pomeau’s edition of Candide (Paris 
(Berlin 1782), p.xxiv. 1963), pp.225-227. 
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Opinion in September 1766 was much lower. To him it was ‘une 
brochure remplie de sottises et de platitudes, car le goût des 
obscénités n’empéche pas d’être bête’ (vii.129-130). It was printed 
several times in 1766 and 1767, and a German translation, Die 
Kakomonade, was printed in Berlin in 1786. 

Most of the Cacomonade is a treatise on the nature, causes, effects 
and cures of the evil ‘monad’ which Pangloss received from 
Paquette. The main text is preceded by an ‘Epitre à Mademoiselle 
Thérèse- Julie-Clémentine Paquette’ (pp.23-33 in the Paris 1767 
edition), and he wrote it, we are told, ‘pendant son séjour chez 
PAnabatiste Jacques. Ce fut sans doute dans cette retraite salu- 
taire que M. Pangloss s’occupa à méditer sur la cause dont il res- 
sentait les effets’ (pp.5-6). In passing, we are told a little of the 
further adventures of Candide and his friends, and also that 
‘M. Ralph’ is busy composing ‘une seconde partie del’Optimisme, 
qui ne tardera pas a voir le jour’ (pp.6-11), a slight link with the 
Seconde partie. Though these jocular connections with Candide 
are made at the beginning of the book, Linguet’s main concern 
goes well beyond and away from the fourth chapter of Candide, 
where Pangloss and Candide discuss the reasons for the existence 
of venereal disease. Linguet, like Voltaire, has as his main source 
Astruc’s De morbis venereis, but Voltaire’s perplexity and horror 
are replaced by curiosity, sarcasm and laughter. Towards the end 
of the book, the story of Candide is recalled in a rather dull 
‘Dialogue entre un Mandarin et M. le Baron de Thunder then 
tronck sur l’usage du vif argent, dans le cas dont il s’agit” (ch.xii). 
Linguet/Pangloss claims that the Jesuits had sent him to Peking, 
where the author met him in 1761. The anti-jesuit satire of this 
piece is mildly reminiscent of Voltaire’s Dialogue entre un brach- 
mane et un jésuite (1756), and might conceivably have influenced 
Voltaire in his later dialogues involving Chinese and Jesuits, such 
as the Entretiens chinois (1770). 

5. Candide en Dannemarc, ou l’optimisme des honnêtes gens 
(Geneva 1767). This work was reprinted in 1769, but no later 
editions or translations seem to have been made. The author is 
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unknown, and although Voltaire had a copy in his Ferney li- 
brary”, there is no reference to it in his writings. 

Unlike the Cacomonade, Candide en Dannemarc is lengthy, 
decorous and dull. It takes over from the Seconde partie (not 
exactly from the end, but from the last chapter but one, so that 
Cunégonde and Volhall are still alive and troublesome, though 
Pangloss, alas! has gone for ever). Much time has passed since the 
events of Candide, and Candide en Dannemarc drifts so far away 
from Candide that by the end there is hardly a spark of Voltairean 
spirit left. 

At the beginning dr Ralph is claimed as the author of this 
‘troisième tome’, and there is a hint that his new work has a lively 
and topical theme, the display of ‘le pessimisme de Jean-Jacques 
et l’optimisme de Maitre Pangloss . . . les rêveries du pédagogue 
d’Emile et les expériences de Candide’. The thought is exciting, 
and Voltaire could have made much of it, but in Candide en Danne- 
marc there is only one episode to do with Rousseau. Candide 
hears of an eccentric misanthropist whom he thinks might be his 
friend Martin, but who turns out to be Jean-Jacques, living in 
Copenhagen, hating European society, hoping to go to America, 
and meanwhile copying music for his keep (pp.148-167 in the 
edition of 1769). This is entertaining, but has no serious connec- 
tion with the rest of the novel. 

One other topical reference should be mentioned. Martin does 
in fact turn up, tells his story, and explains that since Candide 
left the ‘petite métairie’ he has joined the Danish expedition to the 
Yemen, which set out from Copenhagen in 1761 and returned 
several years later reduced to a single man, Carsten Niebuhr. 
Martin joins the expedition at Constantinople, succeeds in bring- 
ing back their papers to Denmark, and is rewarded with a post in 
the royal library (pp.182-184, 189-190). 


11 G. R. Havens and N. L. Torrey, at Ferney (Studies on Voltaire, ix: 
edd. Voltaire’s catalogue of his library 1959), no.536. 
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These passages are virtually the only topical sections in the 
book. The story as a whole concerns Zénoide and Candide, or 
rather, Zénoide’s improvement of Candide. It is a record of 
decent progress, based on a vague blend of Zénoide’s Lutheran 
and Candide’s Catholic faith, and expressed in benevolent and 
somewhat condescending activity. Candide’s naiveté has gone, 
the panoramic survey of humankind has gone, and the grotesque 
optimism of Pangloss has gone with the death of its exponent. 
Even the pessimist Martin is found to be as good a Christian as 
Candide (pp.201-202). Candide, now ‘le noble Canutson’, be- 
comes a tedious cross between an eighteenth-century mr Kipps 
and Faust in his old age. When he marries Zénoide, he is already 
termed ‘le religieux Candide’ (p.72), and she soon tells him: 
‘Appliquez-vous à corriger, à extirper ceux de vos goûts qui 
sentent le roturier’ (p.90). He is domesticated, becomes a father 
(p.123), and then an enlightened governor of part of Norway: 
‘Il traça de nouveaux villages pour des Colonies, il avança les 
semailles aux Cultivateurs pauvres, il donna des chevaux et des 
bestiaux à ceux qu’il présuma gens à en tirer bon parti: il fit une 
nouvelle division et de nouveaux baux des terres des Domaines, 
il fit relever les habitations ruinées, rebatir les bourgs incendiés. 
Enfin dans l’espace d’une année il donna véritablement une nou- 
velle face à toute cette partie du Royaume, et pour ainsi dire, une 
nouvelle vie à ses habitants’ (pp.192-193). No longer the passive 
observer and victim of Voltaire’s novel, Candide is now so intel- 
ligently, prudently and morally active that he is master of his own 
destiny. The novel ends as he leaves Denmark to be the Danish 
ambassador in Russia. By this time, his character and his com- 
panions are so different from the characters of Voltaire’s novel 
that no convincing ‘quatrième tome’ could be written. 

6. Léandre-Candide, ou les reconnaissances, comédie-parade en 
deux actes, en prose et en vaudevilles. Représentée, pour la première 
fois, par les comédiens italiens ordinaires du rot, le mardi 27 juillet 
2784 (Paris 1784). Written by P. Y. Barré, P.A.A. de Piis and 
J. R. Roziéres. 
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7. [An opera based on the characters of king Theodore of 
Corsica and Sultan Achmet, in ch.xxvi of Candide.] Seen and read 
by Horace Walpole in 1787, title and author unknown. 

8. Candide marié, ou il faut cultiver son jardin. Comédie en deux 
actes, en prose et vaudevilles . . . représentée pour la première fois 
par les comédiens italiens ordinaires du roi, le vendredi 20 juin 1788 
(Paris 1788). Written by P. Y. Barré and J. B. Radet. _ 

These three works can best be considered together, as they 
seem to be much of a type—and a feeble one at that, lightweight, 
feather-brained and irresponsible. Item 7 is described in a letter 
by Horace Walpole dated 15 December 1787, and his censure is 
apt for Léandre-Candide and Candide marié as well. He writes: 
‘Ihave been once at the Opera, and was tired to death... . I bought 
the book to read at home, because the Emperor paid 1,000 1. for 
the piece as a satire on the King of Sweden—how, the Lord 
knows. The plot is taken from Voltaire’s deposed kings at Venice 
in his Candide, of whom only two are introduced, King Theodore 
and Sultan Achmet. The words are ten times stupider than our 
operas generally are; nor do I yet know that the King of Sweden, 
to whom I am no more partial than Caesar is, was ever deposed. 
In short, if it is a satire on any mortal, it is one on Caesar himself, 
for having paid so dear for such unintelligible nonsense’ (vol. xiv, 
no.2628). 

“Ten times stupider than our operas usually are.’ Not having 
been able to trace this opera, I cannot say how just Walpole’s 
verdict of it was, but its apparent disappearance suggests it was 
not worth much. Walpole would have been interested in king 
Theodore of Corsica since he had written about him long before, 
in number 8 of The World (22 February 1753)", and presumably 
watched the opera attentively when it was performed. As for 


12 quoted in Horace Walpole, Fugi- and Candide marié in the Correspon- 
tive pieces in verse and prose (Straw- dance littéraire (xiv.19, xv.278) are also 
berry Hill 1758), pp.81-88; cf. pp.89- unfavourable, though less distinctively 
93. The reviews of Léandre-Candide written. 
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Léandre-Candide and Candide marié, Voltaire must have spun in 
his grave when they ware produced. Each work relaxes and adul- 
terates the spirit of the original until nothing is left but the names 
of the characters and the basic situation. They both take place in 
and around the ‘petite métairie’, Léandre-Candide at the time of 
Candide itself, being a rearranged version of the conclusion, and 
Candide marié a generation later, when Justin, Candide’s son, falls 
in love with one of the daughters of the ‘vieillard turc’. 

In each work, the bite, the satire have disappeared. There is no 
whisper of Voltaire’s criticism, and the oriental setting of the two 
pieces is an excuse for sheer escapism. In Léandre-Candide, Vol- 
taire’s original situation has been adapted to allow the emphasis 
to be placed on the intrigue. Candide has his garden, but Cuné- 
gonde appears in the neighbourhood as a slave in a rich Turk’s 
harem, and the chief eunuch, the ‘Chef des Gardiens du Sérail’, 
turns out to be the Baron, who is fitted for this occupation owing 
to an accident which happened when Candide fought with him in 
Paraguay. As part of the general tidying-up at the end of the 
piece Pangloss marries La Vieille, and the Baron happily consents 
to the marriage of Léandre-Candide and Cunégonde, singing 
(11.xii): 


Vivons tous en famille, 
Joyeux, dispos, contents. 


Candide marié is equally anodyne. Pangloss and Martin bicker 
continuously as a comic foil to the romance of Candide fils and 
the old Turk’s daughter. All are united—as Candide père observes, 
‘Nos deux métairies sont peu distantes l’une de l’autre; nous ne 
ferons qu’une même famille’ (11.viii)—and the cast sing in turn of 
their contentment in the final vaudeville. Cacambo’s contribution 


is typical: 


Travaillant lentement, 
Soupirant sans relâche, 
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Bien des gens de leur tâche 

Se plaignent constamment; 
Moi, je m’empresse, 

Content du destin, 

Et je chante sans cesse, 

Cultivant mon jardin. 


The attitudes of Candide, published in 1759, and Candide marié, 
published in 1788, are a world apart. A year later the Bastille was 
taken. It is a kind of judgement on such works as Léandre- 
Candide and Candide marié. 

9. Antoine, Bernard et Rosalie, ou le petit Candide (1796). Men- 
tioned by Moland (xxi, p.xii), but no author or description are 
given, and I have been unable to trace it. 

10. Voyage de M. Candide fils au pays d’ Eldorado, vers la fin du 
dix-huitième siècle, pour servir de suite aux aventures de M. son 
père (Paris 1803, 2 parts). Written by L. F. M. Belin de La Libor- 
lière. Translated into English as Travels of Young Candid and 
Doctor Pangloss to the Country of El-Dorado, towards the End of 
the Eighteenth Century; Being a Continuation of Voltaire’s Candid 
(London 1804). Pangloss and Martin quarrel here as they did in 
Candide marié; but by this time, the tumbrils have rolled, and the 
novel is shrill and bitter. It begins when Candide fils has suddenly 
to leave his father’s retreat in the Propontis. Candide pére advises 
him to go with Pangloss and Cacambo to Eldorado, the perfect 
society, and this they do. But Eldorado is now much nearer than 
South America. It has changed, too, and a revolution has taken 
place which makes their stay in the capital, Rispa, squalid and 
dangerous. At the end of the novel they return to the garden in 
the Propontis, accompanied by Sophie, the granddaughter of the 
old man whom Candide met in Eldorado long ago. 

The characters and situations of Candide are used in the Voyage 
de M. Candide fils as a device to allow satirical description of 
revolutionary France. Candide fils and Pangloss are as much 
foreigners in this land as were Montesquieu’s Persians. They seem 
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to come out of the recent past, linked to an ideal Eldorado which 
the revolution has just destroyed, and this sets Voltaire’s Candide 
in a historical perspective which is lacking in the earlier continua- 
tions. The fiction is made acceptable by the phrase ‘vers la fin du 
dix-huitième siècle’ in the title of the novel, but the characters have 
begun to seem strangers to their surroundings in a way which is 
not apparent in previous imitations of Candide. This is La Libor- 
liére’s intention, but he is often forced to take the characters into 
situations wholly unconnected with the original Candide. 

As in Candide en Dannemarc, the setting does not have the 
breadth and variety of Candide. Most of the novel takes place in 
Rispa, and the satire is restricted to the foibles and vices of the 
capital, showing especially how decent, innocent people such as 
Candide fils and Sophie have difficulty in making a living amid 
the revolutionary chaos. As well as using the Voltairean frame- 
work, the Voyage de M. Candide fils draws a certain brisk humour 
from Voltaire’s characters and their attitudes. Near the beginning, 
La Vieille complains of her dull life in the ‘petite métairie-—‘ “Ah! 
si j'avais encore ma fesse et mon royaume!” répétait piteusement la 
vieille, à demi assise dans un petit coin’ (i.9), and Pangloss makes 
a long, characteristic and successful speech on the necessity and 
rightness of difficulty in childbirth, for the sake of midwives, sur- 
geons, and the forceps-makers, which ends: ‘Donc il est très- 
avantageux que les femmes accouchent difficilement, puisque, 
sans les accouchemens laborieux, et l'opération césarienne, il y 
aurait dans la société trois classes d’individus visiblement lésées 
—donc, tout est bien, donc tout ne peut pas être mieux’ (i.13). 
Pangloss’s view is grimly masculine, and he is most aptly punished 
in Rispa when he gives fresh lessons in experimental physics, and 
catches the same disease from his pupil as he caught from Paquette 
many years before (ii.102). A fine satirical stroke shows the ‘jeune 
éléve’ in a revolutionary ceremony shortly afterwards, playing 
the part of the Goddess of Reason (ii.109). 

These touches are infrequent, and are not enough to give life to 
a long and uneven book. The characters of Candide hold our 
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attention because Voltaire matches their simplicity with a 
deceptively simple presentation of events. Characters such as 
these, Pangloss, Cacambo and Candide fils, can only live in an 
atmosphere of speed and concision. Their nature cannot support 
the slow, cumbersome movement of the Voyage de M. Candide 
fils. 

11. Le Carnaval de Venise (1815). Mentioned by Moland 
(xxi, p.xiii), as an article by Lemontey, imitating ch.xxvi of 
Candide. I have been unable to trace it. 

After this last, untraced item in 1815 the chain of imitations and 
continuations of Candide is really broken. Candide, a “grand opéra 
bouffe’ written by Désiré Pilette was published in Paris in 1861, 
and a play Candide by Clément Vautel and Léo Marchés in 1924. 
Both these works follow the novel more or less closely, but they 
are not using Voltaire’s Candide as a current, an almost con- 
temporary source in the manner of the earlier imitators. Instead, 
they draw on it as a work of literature written in the past. This is 
even more apparent in the musical adaptation of Candide by 
Lillian Hellman, Leonard Bernstein and Richard Wilbur in 1956. 
Since then, the two most recent works to be based on Candide, 
a Danish novel and a French film, have taken the one course open 
to them. Hans Jorgen Lembourn’s Grey Frederik (Copenhagen 
1958), translated into English as The Best of All Worlds, or, 
What Voltaire never knew (London 1960) and Norbert Carbon- 
neaux’s film Candide (1960) both recognise the 200-year gap 
between them and Voltaire in the clearest way, by presenting 
Voltaire’s story in a modern form. 

So many literary studies first discuss the inspiration, the 
influences and sources which come together in a great work, and 
then assess the work itself. At this point we may say that it is 
‘immortal’, but as a work of art, its development is complete. Its 
subsequent fortunes are told in terms of editions, translations, and 
of influence on other writers, and the latest imitations of Candide 
can be thought of in this manner, as works showing the influence 


of Voltaire. But until the Voyage de M. Candide fils of 1803 the 
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position is different. The early imitations are not written by Vol- 
taire, but they are not independent ofhim either. They draw their 
life from his masterpiece, and in them, however feeble or con- 
trary to their original they may seem, its development is con- 
tinued. In their different ways they extend the life of Candide. 
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Robert Burns 
and the Scottish Enlightenment 
by Robert D. Thornton 


In editing the manuscripts of Ramsay of Ochtertyre, that en- 
thusiastic antiquary in blue coat and blue stockings, Alexander 
Allardyce distinguished three periods for the eighteenth-century 
revival of letters in Scotland: a period of laying up stores of 
knowledge, 1707-1746; a propitious period of mature delibera- 
tion, 1746-1763; and a period of ‘misimproved’ learning too much 
influenced by the vices and follies of modish English writers, 
1763-1820. Today one observer might shorten the beaver’s tail 
to 1793, even at the loss of Scott, Jeffrey, and Lockhart, whereas 
another might insist upon specifying the decade 1765-1775 as an 
augustan age. Otherwise Allardyce’s views generally serve to 
describe the course of the Scottish Enlightenment. 

Hutcheson and Maclaurin were dead before Robert Burns was 
born; Hume, Kames, and Monro primus, before he came of age. 
Robertson, Adam Smith and Adam Ferguson, Hailes, Mackenzie, 
Monboddo, and Blair already had won their reputations before 
John Wilson began pulling proofs of the Kilmarnock edition. 
Thus the light of Burns’s genius lies in the wane of Scotland’s 
Enlightenment together with such other rays as Hutton’s Theory 
of the earth, Reid’s Essay on the intellectual powers of man, Dugald 
Stewart’s Philosophy of the human mind, Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, and Playfair’s Elements of geometry. 


1 Scotland and Scotsmen in the Ramsay, esquire of Ochtertyre (Edin- 
eighteenth century from the MSS.of John burgh 1888). 
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What, if any, the sense and what, if any, the degree of Burns’s 
allegiance to the Enlightenment might be made clear if one were 
to think of movement towards and away from that central year or 
two which mark the poet’s experience in Edinburgh. Our first 
question would then be: Had Burns owed anything to the En- 
lightenment before he rode from Ayrshire to the Athens of the 
north in late November 1786? Even after allowances for Calvinist 
accents upon freedom and democracy, for Presbyterian commit- 
ment to popular education, and for native genius, still the answer 
would have to be that same Yes implied in the following sentence 
from the TLS review (17 March 1966) of Robert Burns’ s common- 
place book, 1783-1785, as edited by Daiches: ‘In a way anyone 
who can understand all Burns’s references here or appreciate 
every important theme, also understands the last stage of the 
Enlightenment, and every idea and sentiment of the French 
Revolution.’ 

Probably Burns was never more right than in identifying 
his constituent elements as pride and passion. Where he uses the 
word passion, he usually insinuates the words heart and instinct. 
Burns composed his best verses confident in the truth of William 
Soutar’s 


When the mind would speak 

But the heart has nought to say, 

Wait for the hour... . 

This is your power 

To curb the fretful brain and trust the blood. 


For daily life as well as for composition, Burns gave his trust to 
passion. Thus he writes his early friend captain Richard Brown of 
the ship Mary & Jean: ‘Men of grave, geometrical minds, the 
sons of, “Which was to be demonstrated”, may cry up reason 
as much as they please; but I have always found an honest passion, 
or native instinct, the trustiest auxiliary in the warfare of this 
world.—Reason almost always comes to me, like an unlucky wife 
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to a poor devil of a husband—just in time enough to add her 
reproaches to his other grievances.”? 

Because of passion Burns could speak of himself as being 
amongst the harum-scarum sons of imagination and whim. Be- 
cause of passion it is the language of the heart that abounds in the 
early letters, where phrases such as ‘genuine emotion’ and ‘real 
passion’ leap to the eye in contexts borrowing sometimes from a 
work like Smith’s Theory of moral sentiments, but most frequently 
and directly from Mackenzie’s Man of feeling. As completely, 
however, as Burns allowed his heart to melt with sensibility, there 
was always matter more durable to remain. This Thomas Camp- 
bell called a ‘flexible and universal sympathy’, this Coila recalls 
in her words ‘I saw thee eye the gen’ral mirth/With boundless 
love’ (The Vision, \.221-222)*. Such benevolence Burns culti- 
vated, such benevolence he turned into tolerance so that he could 
‘scan the failings, nay the fault & crimes of mankind... with a 
brother’s eye”. 

Scotland apart, the objects of Burns’s pride were first independ- 
ence, second literary fame, and third common sense. All three 
elements distinguish such poems as Man was made to mourn, all 
three inform such a song as the last air in The Jolly beggars with 
its chorus of 

A fig for those by law protected! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


This poetry was compounded of clashes of will between father 
and son, factor and ploughman, auld licht and moderate, 


2 The Letters of Robert Burns, ed. 
J. DeLancey Ferguson (Oxford 1931), 
i.206. Hereafter cited with only vol- 
ume and page. 

3 Houghton library, Harvard, ms. 
Eng.1140. 


4 Burns’s poems are always quoted 
from the Oxford Burns (1958). 

5 Robert Burns’s commonplace book, 
2783-1785, ed. James Cameron 
Ewing and Davidson Cook (Glasgow 


1938), p.7. 
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monarchistand republican, dyed inthe wool champion of the status 
quo and reformer. From Burns’s point of view, pride and passion 
might incite such clashes, but only forces of the Enlightenment 
might introduce worthy accomplishment. 

Simply, Burns was too bright a young man not to have seen the 
opening, and then taken it. As a great and original genius, he was 
endowed with a mind able to perceive essential things quickly, to 
reason powerfully, and to judge clearly and sensibly. Denied the 
opportunity of continuing with formal education, he turned to 
self-education through books and men as a means of sustaining 
his genius with fuel in proportion to its fire. 

Precise records of what Burns read are uncommon to the degree 
of suggesting his scorn of pedantry. From what can be known, 
however, it is safe to assume a reading list far more extensive than 
the oft-quoted poetic disclaimer to have no pretence to learning 
would warrant. In the currency of books Burns soon became 
both a sharp borrower and an usorious lender so that by 1783 he 
could write, ‘In the matter of books, indeed, I am very profuse’ 
(i.14). This testimony is borne out more generally in his brother 
Gilbert’s assertion, ‘No book was so voluminous as to slacken his 
industry or so antiquated as to damp his research.” 

Cheerfully Burns sacrificed every other consideration in order 
to read any book that would indulge the joy of his heart: to study 
men, their manners, and their ways. From what he learned of 
Rousseau and Locke came something of his concepts of liberty 
and education as well as his poem The Author’s earnest cry and 
prayer; from Hutcheson, Beattie, and Mackenzie, his opposition 
to Hume’s scepticism; from moderates, his deistic and socinian 
bias; and from his reading as a whole, a new awareness of what he 
was about. This awakening he was to convey much later to 
Erskine of Mar: “The uninformed mob may swell a nation’s bulk; 
& the titled, tinsel Courtly throng may be its feathered ornament, 
but the number of those who are elevated enough in life, to reason 


6 Burns chronicle (Kilmarnock 1953), 
i.21. Hereafter cited as BC. 
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& reflect; and yet low enough to keep clear of the venal contagion 
of a Court; these are a Nation’s strength’ (ii.171). 

Through his own poetry as well as through his reading, Robert 
Burns was brought, ever more often after the year 1780, into com- 
panies of men who reasoned and reflected. Three such associations 
are to be identified readily as the western gentry, the Bachelors’ 
club, and the freemasons. Many of the Ayrshire gentry had been 
educated in Edinburgh and Glasgow at the height of Scottish 
accomplishment; some of these returned each winter to reside in 
the capital for the society of its clubs and assemblies, others like 
William Wallace returned to lecture as professors at the univer- 
sity. Because of the gentry, what was known in Edinburgh was 
known soon in Ayrshire. Burns’s idea of founding a club in Tar- 
bolton for unmarried young men who sought mutually to en- 
courage one another in literary aspiration through debate may be 
taken as a concrete example of how the ways of the Enlightenment 
extended into the countryside. Subjects of discussion at Tarbol- 
ton probably differed not at all from the following topics enter- 
tained by the Mauchline conversation society, which Burns 
started on its way in 1786: ‘Whether a Republican form of 
Government or a mixed Monarchy is best’, ‘Which is most an 
object of desire, an enlightened understanding or a feeling heart’ 
(BC [195 4], iii.38). It was from the midst of preparing arguments 
for questions like these that Burns was ‘entered an apprentice’ in 
the St David masonic lodge of Tarbolton on 4 July 1781. On 
October 1st he was ‘passed and raised’ and in July 1784, he was 
made deputy-master. One could write much of the history of the 
Kilmarnock edition with names drawn only from Ayrshire free- 
masonry: the poet, Burns: the patron, John Ballantyne; the dedi- 
catee, Gavin Hamilton; the printer, John Wilson; and the prin- 
cipal disposer, Robert Muir. 

These new associations heightened Burns’s assurance and 
deepened his understanding of such cherished concepts as in- 
dependence, equality, brotherhood of man, tolerance, common 
sense, and benevolence. These men, who made unobtrusive 
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talent and worth their business, confirmed Burns in his belief that 
next to worth, learning was most to be admired in another and 
that another’s worth might be measured by his learning, whether 
he be a William Muir or a Dugald Stewart. They also taught the 
poet something of the spirit of cosmopolitan intellectual frater- 
nity. Their sympathetic understanding of his passionate urge for 
literary fame was a natural response of individuals who them- 
selves had been taught to esteem, to seek, to foster, to patronize, 
and to encourage the identical fame. Versatile, indifferent with 
regard to matters of mere opinion, Burns’s new friends not only 
could suggest the books which he might read, but, best of all, 
could provide him with a copy; thus, his reading that hitherto had 
been rather tangential and attenuate in terms of the Enlighten- 
ment became stiffer and more direct. The works of writers like 
Voltaire and Rousseau which were ordered for the Mauchline 
group must have been discovered as the books to read at about 
the time of the earlier Tarbolton group. Attracted and held by the 
exciting exchange of ideas, Burns enlarged his views, trained his 
mind, and improved his conversational abilities. One must remark 
that the tempo of this exchange correlates exactly with the tempo 
of his most memorable creativity. 

Burns entered Edinburgh 29 November 1786, independent, 
hopeful of literary fame, and warm with anticipation of response 
from this the stronghold of Scotland’s Enlightenment. Seventeen 
months later, on 24 March 1788, he departed the capital, depend- 
ent, doubtful of poetic reputation, and frozen with indifference. 
Entering an Ayrshire ploughman inspired by native ground, he 
left a Dumfriesshire leaseholder. Entering a busy bachelor, he left 
a busier bridegroom. Entering a proud and passionate republican, 
he left a candidate for exciseman in the service of his majesty 
George 11. Entering a poet at the height of his most fruitful 
creating, he left a collector, reviser, and composer of Scottish 
songs, with only Tam o° Shanter to add to his matchless poems. 
It would appear, therefore, that some reason exists to doubt pro- 
fessor Snyder’s declaration that Edinburgh ‘made no alteration 
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in [Burns’s] soul-stuff. . . . He was the same man in the spring of 
1788 that he had been in the autumn of 1786, and his life went on 
much as it would have done had “Auld Reekie” never had the 
honor of welcoming him”. 

Not three months in Edinburgh, Burns requested and received 
permission of the bailies to erect a stone at the unmarked grave 
of Robert Fergusson. Probably he found time to stand at that 
grave in the Canongate parish cemetery. Standing there or not, 
surely he must have pondered what of Fergusson’s fate was his 
own. Before Fergusson’s The Daft days of 1772, the literati had 
begun to line up solidly in favour of standard English as the 
language for publication; by the time of his own The Twa dogs 
in 1786, they stood shoulder to shoulder in this their main insist- 
ence, despite the fact that not a single major work of imaginative 
literature had been gained thereby. That literary fame ascribed to 
the Scottish Enlightenment was not to be bestowed upon dialect 
poetry, whether Fergusson’s or his own. Fergusson had learned 
and he was learning that the better a Lallans poet’s verses, the 
more attention; and the more attention, the stronger opposition 
to what could be done best. 

Soon and late in Burns’s Edinburgh sojourn, the most respected 
voices of the Scottish Enlightenment advised against his using 
guid braid Scotch. Burns arrived in Edinburgh prepared for some 
such advice; but he could not have been prepared for the over- 
whelming agreement amongst those men he most admired, men 
of learning and of worth who having been honoured with literary 
fame could confer it on others. Henry Mackenzie straightway 
drew the point in his Lounger for 9 December 1786. Burns had 
but one bar to fame: his language. ‘Even in Scotland’, wrote 
Mackenzie, ‘the provincial dialect which Ramsay and he have 
used, is now read with a difficulty which greatly damps the plea- 
sure of the reader.’ John Sinclair had developed the same subject 


7 Franklyn Bliss Snyder, The Life of 
Robert Burns (New York 1932), p.291. 
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in his Observations on the Scottish dialect of 1782, his argument 
being that a gentleman ought not to be distinguished by a rustic 
style or a provincial dialect. Properly, Scotsmen should acquire 
the real and genuine words and phrases, that is standard English. 
He should use ‘it bleeds’ not ‘it is blooding’; ‘to build’ not ‘to 
big’; ‘flounder’ not ‘fleuk’. James Beattie picked up from Sinclair 
in his Scoticisms . . . designed to correct improprieties of speech and 
writing, published in 1787. Here Beattie’s purpose was to put 
young writers and speakers on their guard against some of those 
Scotch idioms which were likely to be mistaken for English. His 
concern, as one who wished well to British literature, was that 
provincial idioms were occasioning the decline of learning. “Our 
tongue’, Beattie admonishes, ‘was brought to perfection in the 
days of Addison and Swift. . . . Every unauthorized word and 
diom, which has of late been, without necessity, introduced into 
t, tends to its debasement; and every attempt to discredit such 
words and idioms will be praised, or at least pardoned, by the 
judicious critick’ (p.5). A generation after Beattie, James Bos- 
well’s son sir Alexander could write that he would not avail him- 
self of the mixed dialects of English and Scotch which were, he 
was told, not quite legitimate, that even Robert Burns was sub- 
ject to the criticism of having wooed the Scottish muse*. 

Handed along from Stewart to Dalzell to Walker, from critic 
to critic, Burns always found cause to recognize something of a 
kindred spirit, enlightened, seemingly, in all ways save that of 
poems in the Scottish dialect. Burns honoured Hugh Blair as a 
‘truly worthy and most respectable character’, confidentially 
observing that ‘he is justly at the head of what may be called fine 
writing; and a Critic of the first, the very first rank in Prose; even 
in Poesy a good Bard of Nature’s making can only take the pas 
of him.” But it was Hugh Blair who judged The Jolly beggars as 


8 Edinburgh or, the ancient royalty 9 The Life and works of Robert Burns, 
with notes by Simon Gray (Edinburgh ed. Robert Chambers & rev. William 
1810), p.x. Wallace (Edinburgh 1896), 11.86. 

Hereafter cited as C-W. 
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altogether unfit for publication, and it was he who gave Edin- 
burgh’s goodbye to Burns in May 1787: ‘You have laid the foun- 
dation for just public esteem . . . you will not, I hope, neglect to 
promote that esteem, by cultivating your genius, and attending 
to such productions of it as may raise your character still higher. 
At the same time, be not in too great haste to come forward. Take 
time and leisure to improve and mature your talents. For on any 
second production you give the world, your fate as a poet will 
very much depend’ (C-W..ii.97). No person of influence in Edin- 
burgh could have wished Burns more success than dr Blacklock. 
As poets, however, the two men were poles apart. Blacklock 
referred to his own verses as his ‘timid wing’, and Burns admitted 
to Johnson that they took ‘sad hacking & hewing’. Blacklock’s 
original poems of 1760 present not a word of Scotch, even his 
Edinburgh chairmen speak English undefiled. Here are only 
Scottish songs translated into English, self-description, 


I ne’er, for satire, torture common sense; 
Nor show my wit at God’s, nor man’s expense; 


and polite passion 


Why heaves my bosom up and down? 
My pulse and nerves why stir so? 

In Capricornus is the sun; 
But I would be in Virgo. 


While under the timid wing of Blacklock, Burns received his first 
letters from dr John Moore, London. Once again the poet came 
across much to admire: tolerance, benevolence, championship of 
liberty and freedom of the press, religion as the simple fair deal- 
ing of men with each other, and such license as that given in the 
doctor’s Mordaunt: “The world is fertile in error; yet falsehood 
can flourish only for a time, because doomed to perish as dis- 
covered; whereas truth, when discovered, is immortal. Reason 
and experience are the discoverers of truth; therefore none should 
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be precluded from the exercise of their reasoning faculties; nor is 
any subject so sacred that it ought not to be examined into’ (ed. 
W. L. Renwick, London 1965, p.97). While admiring all of this 
in Moore, Burns must have known it would be only a matter of 
time before the doctor came round to what Edinburgh had made 
the chief issue. On 8 November 1787, Moore added the weight of 
his experience on the question of what language was suitable for 
poetry: ‘you hint at your scarcity of English. I am far from think- 
ing that this is the case. On the contrary I am convinced you 
already possess that language in an uncommon degree, and with 
a little attention you will become entirely master of it. In several 
of your poems there is a striking richness and variety of expres- 
sion—for which reason I hope you will use it in most of your 
future productions. If there actually existed a language called the 
Scotch language, which had a grammar, and which was used by 
the best writers of Scotland, I should perhaps prefer it to the 
English. But unfortunately there is no such thing. The Scotch is 
as provincial a dialect of the English as the Somersetshire or the 
Yorkshire. And therefore no serious work can be written in it to 
advantage.’ 

Some critics Burns could dismiss angrily as ‘toothy’ and ‘self- 
conceited’, others as ‘spinsters who spin their thread so fine that 
it is neither fit for weft nor woof’, and still others as ‘systematic 
Fathers and Brothers of scientific Criticism’. Blair’s strictures 
might be accepted or rejected, those of Glencairn deferentially 
regarded. Nevertheless, it is apparent that during even the first 
weeks in Edinburgh something basic to all of the criticism was 
working its way well under the skin. Thus Burns wrote the minis- 
ter Greenfield: ‘Never did Saul’s armour sit so heavy on David 
when going to encounter Goliah, as does the encumbering robe of 
public notice with which the friendship and patronage of some 
“names dear to fame” have invested me.—I do not say this in the 


10 William Wallace, Robert Burns 
and mrs. Dunlop (London 1898), 
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ridiculous idea of seeming self-abasement, and affected modesty. 
—T have long studied myself, and I think I know pretty exactly 
what ground I occupy, both as a Man & a Poet; and however the 
world, or a friend, may sometimes differ from me in that partic- 
ular, I stand for it, in silent resolve, with all the tenaciousness of 
Property.—I am willing to believe that my abilities deserved a 
better fate than the veriest shades of life; but to be dragged forth, 
with all my imperfections on my head, to the full glare of learned 
and polite observation, is what, I am afraid, I shall have bitter 
reason to repent’ (i.59). Before the end of 1786, therefore, Burns 
felt a threat to his grounds as poet which had been mounted by 
Edinburgh’s learned men. Concerned, he admitted himself to be 
‘as unfit to write a letter of humour, as to write a commentary on, 
The Revelation of Saint John the Divine’ (i.6o). 

On 15 January 1787, he wrote more directly to mrs Dunlop: 
‘in a most enlightened, informed age and nation, when poetry is 
and has been the study of men of the first natural genius, aided 
with all the powers of polite learning, polite books, and polite 
company—to be dragged forth to the full glare of learned and 
polite observation, with all my imperfections of aukward rusticity 
and crude unpolished ideas on my head—I assure you, Madam, 
I do not dissemble when I tell you I tremble for the consequences’ 
(i.69). Burns dwells upon the same theme in February letters to 
George Lawrie and John Moore. In early March he clearly indi- 
cates his having yielded ground, in a letter to Gavin Hamilton 
where reference is made to the songs The Lass of Ballochmyle and 
Young Peggy: ‘My two songs on Miss W. Alexander and Miss 
P. Kennedy were . . . tried yesterday by a jury of Literati, and 
found defamatory libels against the fastidious Powers of Poesy 
and Taste; and the author forbidden to print them under pain of 
forfeiture of character.—I cannot help almost shedding a tear to 
the memory of two Songs that had cost me some pains, and that 
I valued a good deal, but I must submit.’ The letter continues 
and then concludes: ‘My poor unfortunate Songs come again 
across my memory—Damn the pedant, frigid soul of Criticism 
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for ever and ever!” (i.78-79). On the last day of April Burns was 
still protesting, this time to mrs Dunlop: ‘Your criticisms, 
Madam, I understand very well, and could have wished to have 
pleased you better.— You are right in your guesses that I am not 
very amenable to counsel. . . . I set as little by kings, lords, clergy, 
critics, &c. as all these respectable Gentry do by my Bardship’ 
(i.86). Such scornful disavowal can cover the fact of submission. 

What has been traced for the spring of 1787 may be said to have 
held true through the summer of touring Scotland, the hectic 
second winter in Edinburgh, and the removal to Dumfriesshire, 
although during these twelve months, it seems, Burns promised 
himself that the very first respite for composition of poems— 
not songs—would be an earnest trial of writing poetry which in 
the eyes of the Scottish Enlightenment could merit literary fame. 
Opportunity found the poet on the Ellisland farm after the 
September harvest of 1788. 

Burns loosely sketched plans for a major work modelled upon 
Alexander Pope’s moral epistles and comprising a number of 
parts to be titled The Poet’s progress. The Epistle to Robert 
Graham, esq., of Fintry, his first attempt, opens with the lines 


When Nature her great master-piece design’d, 
And fram’d her last, best work, the human mind, 
Her eye intent on all the mazy plan, 

She form’d of various parts the various man. 


Ninety-three lines later Burns as fashionably concludes with 
triple rhyme and alexandrine: 


That, plac’d by thee upon the wish’d-for height, 
Where, man and nature fairer in her sight, 
My muse may imp her wing for some sublimer flight. 


Having just cause to wonder what exactly he had done, Burns 
turned to the Edinburgh writer William Dunbar, on 21 Septem- 
ber: ‘I inclose you a Poem I have just finished.—It is my first 
Essay in that kind of Poetry, & I ask your Criticisms on it, both 
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how far you think that such a species of poetic Composition 
seems to suit my Muse, & what faults you find, or emendations 
you would propose in it.—I am determined, from this time forth, 
whatever I may write, to do it leisurely & to the utmost of my 
powers, correctly’ (i.261). 

ay one not argue that, as a result of some months in Edin- 
burgh face to face with the Scottish Enlightenment, literary fame 
through neo-classical poetry became Burns’s dream to his dying 
days, even though after 1790 it lost more and more of its deter- 
mination? All along the line of the poet’s last years one comes 
upon heroic couplets sinking Burns ‘in a prosaic mire’ and, as he 
says, beclouding his soul with ‘gloomy presages’; such are, for 
example, the apostrophe to dulness, the characters of Creech and 
Fox, the pieces for the actor Sutherland and the actress F ontenelle, 
the elegy hammered out to honour miss Monboddo, and the 
‘sheetful of groans’ mailed to mrs Dunlop. Where heroic couplets 
give way to this or that stanzaic form, the reader still finds Burns 
attending the same school, as, for example, in 4 Mother’s lament, 
the sonnet on Glenriddell, Caledonia a ballad, Sweet sensibility 
how charming, and the Address to the shade of Thomson. For each 
of these poems Burns had a critic or two. On 2 June it was 
dr Gregory writing to correct the verses On seeing a wounded 
hare. The subject, Gregory opined, was ‘pretty good’, the stanza 
would not do, the language was ‘coarse’, ‘inscrutable’, and ‘im- 
proper’; the professor-doctor then promised Burns a copy of 
Anne Home’s poems so that he might learn not to be ‘stiff and 
quaint’ (C-W.iii.74-75). Whistling in the dark, Burns wrote lady 
Elizabeth Cunningham, ‘Whether I may ever make my footing 
good, on any considerable height of Parnassus, is what I do not 
know; but I am determined to strain every nerve in the trial.— 
Though the rough material of fine writing is undoubtedly the gift 
of Genius, the workmanship is as certainly the united effort of 
labour, attention and pains. Nature has qualified few, if any, to 
shine in every walk of the Muses: I shall put it to the test of 
repeated trial whether she has formed me capable of distinguishing 
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myself in any one’ (i.289). A month later, in February 1789, 
Burns wrote the Catholic bishop Geddes that ‘larger Poetic 
plans’ were either still floating in his imagination or already 
executed. At letter’s end the poet identified his motive: ‘with 
whatever unconcern I give up my transient connexion [with the 
merely Great,] those self-important beings whose intrinsic 
[worthlessness is con]cealed under the accidental advantages of 
their [rank, I cannot lose the] patronising notice of the Learned 
and the [Good without the bittere]st regret’ (i.299-300). By 1792 
Burns had grown so charmed under the spell of the learned or else 
so wretchedly disheartened that he instructed Creech to hand 
over all authority for editing the 1793 volumes to Henry Macken- 
zie, Dugald Stewart, and Alexander Fraser Tytler. 

Always with fewer and fewer notable exceptions after Edin- 
burgh, Burns’s poetry testifies to the truth of his observation that 
he never succeeded to any purpose when he composed from wish 
rather than from impulse. Each wish was fulfilled only with more 
artificiality and greater vexation, until one is tempted to interpret 
his flyting as a curse upon himself as poet-poseur: “Thou Eunuch 
of language: thou Englishman, who never was south the Tweed: 
thou servile echo of fashionable barbarisms: thou quack, vending 
the nostrums of empirical elocution: . . . thou blacksmith, ham- 
mering the rivets of absurdity: . . . thou pitch-pipe of affected 
emphasis: . . . thou baleful meteor, foretelling and facilitating the 
rapid approach of Nox and Erebus’ (ii.77). 

Together with such vehemence came Zam o° Shanter, a glor- 
ious exception to the rule, its genesis replete with irony. Here 
Burns, momentarily returning to himself, pleased even his Edin- 
burgh critics. Tytler wrote, “I am much mistaken if this poem 
alone, had you never written another syllable, would not have 
been sufficient to have transmitted your name down to posterity 
with high reputation’ (C-W.iii.255). And Burns answered, ‘to 
have that poem so much applauded by one of the first judges, was 
the most delicious vibration that ever thrilled along the heart- 
strings of a poor poet’ (ii.70). Deep in losing himself to the 
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Scottish Enlightenment’s challenge to compose poetry consonant 
with the ideals of Pope, Burns had composed his masterpiece in 
responding to the same Enlightenment’s challenge to contribute 
to the causes of antiquarianism. 

When Burns lodged in Edinburgh, none of these causes was 
being advanced more zealously than that of preserving Scottish 
folksong. Sometime before 1780 enlightened groups of that city 
were alive not merely to the richness of their heritage of national 
song but also to the unreliability of transmitting this heritage 
through oral rendition. An object in the founding of the Society 
of antiquaries of Scotland (1780) was stated to be ‘a complete 
collection of the undecorated, simple, melodious, or warlike airs 
of the Scots”; a paper read at the meeting of the Society, 8 Jan- 
uary 1782, was A Disquisition into the origin of the Christmas 
carrols, still in use among the vulgar in Scotland; and a major gift 
to the library of the Society was that of three folio volumes of 
Walter M’Farlane’s collection of Scottish music, some 785 airs. 
Such names in the records of the Society as William Smellie, 
Alexander Cunningham, William Creech, Charles Hay, John 
Syme, Thomas Blacklock, and Alexander Ferguson of Craig- 
darroch support the conviction that in many an Edinburgh 
drawing-room, at gatherings of the freemasons, and at convivial 
meetings like those of the Crochallan fencibles, as well as in the 
shop of James Johnson, the engraver, Burns heard men of cul- 
ture discuss plans to publish the songs of Scotland. Nothing in 
Edinburgh could have amazed Burns more than to hear Scottish 
folksongs discussed with that attention hitherto reserved for 
Blair’s The Grave or Home’s Douglas, unless it was the proposal 
to collect and publish these songs. Probably nobody in the city 
could sing more of them or could bring to bear upon them more 
critical acumen, nobody held them closer to his heart, nobody 
had been more sustained or inspired by them. His immediate 


u William Smellie, Account of the the antiquaries of Scotland (Edinburgh 
institution and progress of the Society of 1782), p.17. 
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responses were to include in the 1787 edition more than twice the 
number of his Kilmarnock songs and to commit himself to the 
enterprise of James Johnson. 

From December 1786 to his death Burns edited Johnson’s 
Scots musical museum; from September 1792 to his death he busied 
himself also as principal contributor to George Thomson’s 4 
Select collection of original airs. Less than three weeks before his 
death, Burns wrote Johnson, ‘I will venture to prophesy, that 
to future ages your publication will be the text book and standard of 
Scottish song and music’ (ii.322). Why wasit Johnson’s work and 
not Thomson’s that received the poet’s accolade? Simply because 
Johnson aimed at collecting and publishing Scottish folksong 
with as much authenticity as he could command, whereas Thom- 
son sought merely to provide seemly songs for fashionable 
young ladies. Never at ease with Thomson, Burns opposed the 
editor whenever he suggested English elements in place of the 
natural Scottish. When Thomson asked the sacrifice of Scottish 
simplicity for English pathos, sentiment, or point, Burns replied, 
‘These English Songs gravel me to death.—I have not that com- 
mand of the language that I have of my native tongue.—In fact, 
I think my ideas are more barren in English than in Scottish.— 
I have been at “Duncan Gray”, to dress it in English, but all that 
I can do is deplorably stupid’ (ii.268). And when Thomson asked 
for a refined air, Burns answered, ‘[Let] our National Music pre- 
serve its native features.—They are, I own, frequently wild, & 
unreduceable to the modern rules; but on that very eccentricity, 
perhaps, depends a great part of their effect’ (ii.172). Where Burns 
acted not in his own name but as an anonymous patriot for the 
music of his country, not as poet but as collector and restorer, he 
upheld the Scottish muses. 

To the publications of Johnson and Thomson, Burns contri- 
buted more than three hundred songs. In some cases, such as 
‘Twas on a Monday morning, he merely selected certain stanzas 
of an original and published without change; in others, such as 
My luve is like a red, red rose, he retained, altered, or discarded 
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lines of an old song; and in every other case, if only in terms of an 
occasional phrase, he drew upon a most extensive knowledge of 
his country’s songs. Again and again, one is reminded that Burns 
worked with materials handed down to him much as Homer or 
the Beowulf poet worked. To become steeped in the knowledge 
of Scottish folksong is to know that every song ascribed to Burns 
is, in some measure, to be ascribed to his Scottish forbears as well. 

In Edinburgh and afterwards in Dumfriesshire, enlightened 
antiquaries such as Robert Riddell, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
Adam de Cardonnel, Robert Clapperton, and Francis Grose col- 
laborated with Burns in his successful efforts to record Scotland’s 
past. Paramount to these efforts were songs like John Anderson, 
McPherson’s farewell, The Battle of Sherra-moor, and Auld lang 
syne. Incidental to them were songs like Ofa the airts, poems like 
Tam o° Shanter and The Late captain Grose’s peregrinations, the 
Glenriddell manuscripts, the defence of William M’Gill and of 
James Clarke, the exhortation ‘Go on, Sir!’ given the publisher of 
the Edinburgh gazetteer in a letter which enclosed Riddell’s 
‘Cato’ remonstrance against unequal representation, and the 
Monkland friendly society, founded by Riddell and Burns to 
store the minds of peasants and artisans with useful knowledge 
and to raise its members ‘to a more dignified degree in the scale 
of rationality’ (ii.89). All were of the Scottish Enlightenment. 
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Nature and function of historical reality 
in German early Enlightenment drama 


by J. H. Tisch 


Neither the attitudes displayed by dramatists towards historical 
subject matter nor the nature and function of historical material 
can be regarded as uniform in the 17th and 18th centuries. Even 
within the conventional period boundaries of baroque and En- 
lightenment, they present a colourful and complex picture which 
scholars have interpreted in widely different and not infrequently 
conflicting ways. The inadequacy and ambiguity of current 
notions such as ‘the baroque idea of history’ forcefully brings 
home the need for a thorough revision of our methods of period- 
isation, at present too widely meshed nets on too rigid frames. 
Seventeenth century literature tends to pose as the result of a 
careful study of sources, but, perhaps leaving aside the remark- 
ably crass and truthful depiction of war, the factual and empirical 
trend in the baroque has been exaggerated, or its true relevance 
obscured, notably in the case of Gryphius'. Although in his pre- 
faces he stresses that he follows history faithfully (J. E. Schlegel 
commends him for this), his view of historical reality is both 
highly personal and profoundly Christian and suggests an almost 
ironical detachment from polyhistoricism. For all his historical 
meticulosity, which goes far beyond the rather liberal demands of 
17th century poetics, for all his humanist array of source refer- 
ences, the religious didacticist Gryphius ultimately does not 


1K. Ziegler, ‘Das deutsche Drama 
der Neuzeit, Aufriss 112, col.2066. 
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attribute any unique value, any intrinsic significance to historical 
facts. History provides him with exempla which lend themselves 
to cosmic projection as it were. In conjunction with other stylistic 
and dramaturgical elements of his plays, historical subject matter 
serves as a medium for timeless statements, for stylized tableaux, 
for fervent admonitions and comments concerning man’s way to 
salvation. 

Seventeenth century drama, in particular that of Gryphius, has 
still a natural tendency to expound world history as ‘Heils- 
geschichte’, to equate it with a kind of historical theology, with 
the perennial struggle of god and Satan. History is viewed as the 
specific and inescapable human mode of existence, a ready-made 
tragedy, a horrifying tale of continuous decay, of sin and spiritual 
chaos, of man’s alienation from god. Historical events and sources 
therefore present themselves as subject matter par excellence for 
tragedies, for a poetic theodicee. 

Carolus Stuardus, ostensibly dealing with a sensational event 
from contemporary history, and long misinterpreted as a polemic- 
al play with a political thesis, has more recently been revealed as 
an emblematic drama concerned with theological issues, in par- 
ticular by Schdne’s cogent interpretation? that pivots on the 
triple crown symbol and traces the elevation of the central figure 
to a model of Christ. This play is representative for the supra- 
historical character of Gryph’s tragedies in general. For the 
paradoxically unhistorical, transcendental connotations of ac- 
curately documented history dramas could also be demonstrated 
in his other works: in the splendid eschatological homogeneity of 
Catharina which strips the history of its foreground action of any 
autonomy, in the perturbing chiaroscuro of Gryph’s first Trauer- 
spiel, Leo Armenius, often, I think erroneously, claimed as a 
forerunner of the modern ‘Schicksalsdrama’, and even in 


2 A. Schöne, Säkularisation als 
sprachbildende Kraft (Göttingen 1958), 
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Papinianus where the pagan Roman world becomes transparent 
for eternal values. 

There is greater prominence of concrete historical reality in the 
work of Lohenstein who far outdoes Gryphius in deploying a 
learned apparatus (as Bodmer notices disapprovingly) to enhance 
his dramatic effect. It is in the realm of history that Lohenstein’s 
tragedies show particular exotic intensity of colour and atmo- 
sphere and modern research, led by K. G. Just, has drawn atten- 
tion to the spacious historical-geographical spheres of action and 
has laid bare the political forces at work and their almost inevit- 
able interplay and polarity with personal, erotic energies. But 
nature and meaning of their historicity have been the object of 
prolonged debates. This is particularly manifest from the mark- 
edly diverging interpretations of Lohenstein’s mighty Sophonisbe® 
(a genuine historical tragedy showing man at the mercy of 
inexorable, unfeeling fate—or, although evolved before a histor- 
ical backdrop, the demonstration of the atonement of individual 
guilt, conforming to the baroque pattern, an exemplary represen- 
tation of good and evil and rooted in human faith in providence?). 

It is with Christian Weise that a fundamental change occurs. 
With his faithful adherence to historical sources, Weise seems to 
continue the humanist and baroque cult of learned annotation (in 
the school plays and the vast encyclopedic novels of the 17th cen- 
tury notes were prone to swell to staggering dimensions). But 
in fact Weise rebels against this tradition and he channels, as 
J. Wicht has shown, his polyhistorical inclinations towards a 
pragmatic, pedagogical reading of modern history, of topical 
events. With a pronounced desire and ability for causal analysis 
he recreates history as a manifestation of immanent life without 
metaphysical superstructure. With an almost illusionistic exact- 
itude in his use of sources and with striking realism he endeavours 
to shape a replica of historical reality. The secular orientation of 


3 R. Tarot, ‘Zu Lohensteins Sopho- 4 Studien zu den Dramen Christian 
nisbe’, Euphorion (1965), lix.72ff. Weises. Thesis (Erlangen-Nuremberg 
1962). 
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his dramatization of history in fact exerted a decisive influence on 
his episodic, naturalistic theatrical style (which was suited to his 
urge to catch a view of the totality of life). It is Weise who in his 
striving for an objective picture of historical events discovers 
history for the German drama as something in its own right that 
follows its own inherent laws. 

And Gottsched? The determined reformer of the German 
theatre is more notorious than famous as the major exponent of 
German early Enlightenment drama and dramatic theory, but his 
position in the literary and aesthetic development is, in many 
ways, a transitional one and still inadequately defined. Gott- 
sched’s peculiar Janus-face, the ambiguities and inconsistencies 
of his rationalist programme and practice are also mirrored in his 
attitude regarding the character and function of historical reality 
in the drama. And it is the aim of this paper, to examine against 
such background of the dramatic tenets or relevant aspects of 
philosophical thought as space may permit me to sketch in, this 
stance in his three much maligned tragedies on historical subjects 
—Cato, Agis and Parisische Bluthochzeit. Special weight will be 
given to the possibility of a philosophy of history underlying the 
Roman play, to the significance of social and economic problems 
in the Spartan tragedy and to what has repeatedly been pilloried 
as an intentional and irresponsible distortion of historical truth in 
Gottsched’s generally underestimated treatment of the massacre 
or the matins of Paris in 1572—a piece for which Gottsched him- 
self claims utmost historical accuracy. The questions that will be 
posed are, of course: what does historical reality stand for, and 
how is it presented in the plays under discussion? Does Gott- 
sched, as has been maintained’, go through a clear-cut and logical 
development from poetic freedom to meticulous historicity? 

While it is a truism to say that early Enlightenment literature 
bows to the dictate of imitation of nature, to verisimilitude, 


5 R. Heitner, German tragedy in the 
age of Enlightenment (Berkeley 1963), 
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‘vraisemblance’, ‘Wahrscheinlichkeit’ (also in the 17th century 
the decisive criterion concerning poetic invention), historical 
accuracy, as distinct from the avoidance of glaring anachronisms, 
dit not forma corollary of this magic word. Vraisemblance keeps 
a rational check on the imagination and contains it within natural 
limits, but even Gottsched in whose writings it rose to a mono- 
tonous key-note, is aware of the fictitious character of literature’. 
And yet, there is an unmistakable empirical realist element—a 
barrier against adventurous flights of fancy—in the theory and 
practice of Gottsched, who proudly praises his wife for her 
historical reliability in Panthea and according to Sengle paved the 
way for the actual German Geschichtsdrama’. It has even been 
maintained that his craving for factual exceeded his concern with 
moral truth. 

While many minor figures (Heitner, e.g. p.148) including some 
of Gottsched’s disciples, broke away from, or openly flouted the 
principle of historical authenticity, his most gifted pupil J. E. 
Schlegel, who had a genuine interest in history, a flair for the 
historical drama, and a keen sense of reality, attached even much 
greater significance to this kind of accuracy than Gottsched 
himself. 

More than one Enlightenment drama is weighted heavily with 
copious scholarly notes reminiscent of the massive encyclopedic 
documentation common in the 17th century. 

As regards the different areas of historical subject matter, the 
dramatist’s preferences in the early 18th century also indicate 
little change since the baroque. The almost canonical position of 
Roman history’—a field that kindled 17th century antiquarian 
interest and even eclipsed the gory exoticism of Byzantine history 


6 W. Kayser, Die Wahrheit der SB) (Leipzig 1744), v.6f; F. Sengle, 
Dichter (Hamburg 1959), p.17; J. C. Das deutsche Geschichtsdrama (Stutt- 


Gottsched, Versuch einer critischen gard 1952), p.14. 
Dichtkunst (cited as CD) (Leipzig 8 W. Rehm, Gétterstille und Götter- 


4th ed., 1751), pp.92, 198ff. trauer (Berne 1951), pp.37ff. 
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and excesses of oriental tyrants—had been particularly marked in 
Lohenstein who lent it new actuality by letting his interpretation 
of the Roman empire culminate in the apotheosis of the Hapsburg 
dynasty as the rightful successors’. This thematic priority of 
Roman history continues into the early Enlightenment: not only 
Gottsched and Schlegel, but also Kleist, Brawe, Cronegk draw 
some of their heroes from that sphere. German history, which had 
played no part in 17th century drama, came to the fore, and with 
it its patriotic nationalist overtones, through Schlegel’s Hermann. 
But of the 39 plays examined by Schum” in his survey of Alex- 
andrine tragedies, only half a dozen or so deal with German and 
non-Germanic (other than classical) history respectively, where- 
as 21 are devoted to Greek and in particular Roman history. 
Early Enlightenment drama is characterized by a number of 
inherent tensions, dissonances and polarities, some of which bear 
on its very foundations. The following are perhaps most relevant 
to our theme. There is a clash between, on the one hand, the 
frequent choice of panoramic, expansive historical subject matter 
that cries out for an extrovert, lavish drama of action, and on the 
other, the incongruous discipline and austere economy of clas- 
sicist dramaturgy. Theatrical practice had been denuded of 
baroque effects and festive courtly showmanship and focussed on 
the stylized analysis of inward emotive and moral conflicts that 
were demonstrated with the aid ofa skeleton plot. Or, as in the case 
of Schlegel who became increasingly preoccupied with the indi- 
vidual behind world history, drama on such figures of history 
derived its poetic interest from the sustained drawing of character 
that forced the historical setting into the background. There is 
virtually nothing in Gottsched of the suggestive picturesque 
scenic display of Lohenstein whose plays are permeated with an 
exotic atmosphere of intoxicating intensity and who continuously 


9 Daniel Casper von Lohenstein, 10 A. Schum, Studien zur deutschen 
Römische Trauerspiele, ed. K. G. Just Alexandrinertragédie (Würzburg 
(Stuttgart 1953), pp.ixf. 1919), p.15. 
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opens spatial ‘geopolitical’ vistas into vast and remote arenas of 
historical action, but there may be a superficial similarity between 
the Gottschedian type of drama and the historical drama of 
Gryphius: in both, but for different reasons, the events are con- 
sistently stripped of their sensuous and material trappings. 

Another inner contradiction of early Enlightenment tragedy 
lies in the double pull of historical accuracy and the observance of 
the classicist rules, the three unities which of necessity proved at 
variance with the very texture of most subjects culled from 
history. Deference to the rules at the expense of historical facts, 
in particular condensation of ‘historical’ time to the verge of 
absurdity (as in Agis) is Gottsched’s official policy (SB, v.18) and 
he regards such deviations from historical sources as perfectly 
legitimate. 

However, few critics have failed to comment on the discrepan- 
cies between Gottsched’s theory and practice, between his state- 
ments concerning historicity in his prefaces and the dramas them- 
selves, the inconsistency, eclecticism and insecurity of his whole 
attitude towards this vital issue—a facet, I believe, of the basic 
ambiguity of his own historical position. We shall have oppor- 
tunity to examine this more closely. 

Tragedy for Gottsched constitutes an allegorical didactic fable, 
unfolding a picture of the misfortunes that befall the great ones of 
this world in order to prepare the spectators to face and bear their 
own tribulations—this pedestrian conception of the Aristotelian 
catharsis harks back to the arid pre-baroque classicism of his idol 
Opitz. Early Enlightenment tragedy is still dominated by the 
social stratification, the aristocratic principle and courtly exclu- 
siveness that governs 17th century drama where the representative 
figure of the prince or monarch is employed to illustrate the 
brittleness of human existence exposed to the threats of time and 
fortune. 

The poet, Gottsched contends, is concerned with the ‘Fabel’, 
a ‘history from another world’, something that is possible but not 
real, and he does not aim at historical but at moral truth (a moral 
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truth however devoid of the transcendental implications typical 
of, say, Gryph’s historical dramas). 

This naturally leads to selectiveness; the dramatic malleability 
of historical subject matter is limited by criteria of moral appro- 
priateness. Gottsched’s literary legislation is basically moral rather 
than aesthetic; Le Bossu’s shadow looms large behind his moral- 
ising view of tragedy with its horizontal, immanent conflicts, and 
Le Bossu in fact furnishes the key to Gottsched’s vision of history 
that was closely bound up with his Wolffian philosophical out- 
look: the much ridiculed emphasis on the moral formula, the 
‘moralische Satz’ as a blueprint of a tragic plot (CD, pp.161f). 
And the dramatist turns to history not for thematic inspiration 
but for names and characters which can be freely interchanged 
and manipulated, to dress up the abstract moral maxim he has 
chosen and to bolster its prestige. 

As the world presents a mixed spectacle of fortune and mis- 
fortune, history as subject matter for theatrical purposes in Gott- 
sched’s view suffers from its potential immorality, i.e. from the 
blatant triumph of vice and evil and the undeserved suffering and 
downfall of the virtuous—a problem that exercised Gottsched’s 
mind. Although he came to accept that to rigorously implement 
the imitation of nature may run counter to the idea of moral 
instruction (his lecture of 1751, Ob man in theatralischen Gedichten 
allezeit die Tugend als belohnt und das Laster bestrafet vorstellen 
miisse is illuminating), he rates the theatre as superior to history 
since it is able to mete out punishments and rewards more justly. 
For the same reason, other writers, e.g. Nicolas Lenglet Du 
Fresnoy" placed the historical novel above historiography 
proper. 

For Gottsched a poem stands halfway between a manual of 
moral instruction and a true story. Poetry occupies an inter- 
mediate position between abstract moral and history, sharing as 


11 De l’usage des romans (1734), cited phie und historischer Roman’, MLN 
by Lieselotte E. Kurth, ‘Historiogra- (1964), Ixxix.342. 
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it does the edifying qualities of the former and the entertaining 
and pleasing nature of the latter (CD, p.167). Like his 17th cen- 
tury precursors in the realm of poetics (Opitz, Harsdorffer) and 
some of his contemporaries (e.g. Breitinger) he makes a point of 
drawing a clear-cut line of demarcation between the different 
media and their practitioners (CD, pp.98f). 

Enlightenment theory on the whole grants considerable free- 

‘dom in the treatment of history provided vraisemblance is safe- 
guarded. Poetic licence of this kind—to select, modify or alter— 
was repeatedly advocated and widely made use of in the 17th cen- 
tury for poetic, moral and religious effects (witness the unhistor- 
ical rôle of the cross in the reported scene of the emperor’s death in 
Leo Armenius for which Gryphius with partial justification claims 
complete fidelity regarding the sources"). 

But this liberty is now proclaimed far more radically than in the 
baroque. Gottsched’s flexible (not to say elusive) views on this 
point reflect the powerful French ingredient in his brand of 
classicism. It is a nice ironical touch that Schlegel availed himself 
of this latitude when he proceeded to write a German national 
drama, Hermann. 

But for all his bold utterances, Gottsched is not inclined to 
treat history as a mere reference index of names and facts, as a 
repository or quarry for the imagination of the poet, history’s 
absolute master, as Lessing” (whose views were echoed by Schil- 
ler) does in his extreme and irreverent insistence on poetic 
sovereignty. 

The dying Cato (1732; 1753 in its tenth edition), the unbeliev- 
ably successful prototype of the regular German tragedy in 
alexandrines is the weakest of Gottsched’s historical plays—I for 
one cannot agree with the exalted modern verdicts (e.g. Heitner, 
pp-26f). 

12 A, Heisenberg, ‘Die byzantini- 13 Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 23, 
schen Quellen von Gryphius’ Leo 91. Stiick etc.; K. Vietor, ‘Der Dichter 
Armenius’ Z.f.vgl.Lit.Wiss. (1895), und die Geschichte’, Z.fdt.Bildung 


n.s.viii.439ff. Seealsomy Leo Arminius (1928), iv.179f. 
(Hobart 1967). 
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This widely acclaimed dramatic model, ‘das der neueren tragi- 
schen Poesie bey uns die Bahn gebrochen’ (SB, i.13) is neither of 
a piece with Gottsched’s theories, nor free from vacillations and 
contradictions, hovering as it does between a historical and a 
poetic portrait. 

It provides a reasonably accurate account of the circumstances 
leading to the death at Utica of Caesar’s fanatical enemy, Marcus 
Porcius Cato the younger (95-46), great-grandson of Cato Cen- 
sorius, the embodiment of incorruptible stoic ancient Roman 
republicanism whose name became a by-word of antimonarchical 
opposition, ‘a martyr for a cause not quite worthy of him’™. 
When Caesar, after his victory at Thapsus was besieging Utica, 
Cato, who helped his associates to escape from the city, 
committed suicide after reading the death of Socrates in Plato’s 
Phaidon. 

The play abounds with historical references, many of them 
related to Caesar’s relentless progress towards world rulership, 
although on the whole they strike the reader as positive and nega- 
tive moral exempla, as pseudo-realia scattered in a historical 
vacuum rather than as genuine historical background. 

Gottsched engaged in a violent battle against the strongly 
entrenched baroque and rococo practice of staging history plays 
in unhistorical costumes, and like Addison, but with near-natur- 
alist vehemence, he postulates fidelity in the question of historical 
dress. It is one of the many ironies overhanging Gottsched’s 
life work that Caroline Neuber, his capable ally in the practical 
reform of the German theatre, rejected his entirely unbaroque 
request for Roman costume in Cato—he ridicules Roman plays 
with ceremonial wigs and hooped skirts—because she sensed in it 
a relapse into frivolous late baroque pomp". 


MF, E. Adcock, ‘Römische Ge-  Trauerspiele in Gottscheds Deutscher 
schichte’, Historia mundi (Berne 1956),  Schaubiihne (Halle 1928), pp.158f. 
iv.123. 16 H. Kindermann, Theatergeschichte 

15 CD, pp.626f.; E. Kriessbach, Die Europas (Salzburg 1961), iv.496f. 
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Clearly the Cato story, being congenial to Gottsched and con- 
forming, as Sengle points out (p.14) with the direction of his 
thought, did not entail much editing or altering. 

But notwithstanding this painstaking observance of historical 
reality, Gottsched, who untiringly exhorts his followers to respect 
historical details, shows remarkable liberality in fusing the main 
action with an imaginative subsidiary plot revolving around the 
Parthian queen, Arsene, Cato’s long lost daughter Porcia”. Al- 
most provocatively he emphasizes the poetic, ‘fictitious’ as dis- 
tinct from historical nature of the play and its hero”, 

While conceding a poet the right to invent new figures, Gott- 
sched, like Schlegel, asserts that the outlines of well-known his- 
torical characters should not be tampered with. For this reason 
he arraigns Lohenstein (for his Sophonishe) and Deschamps for 
letting the philosophical Cato die in despair—an offence against 
historical truth! 

But he himself openly admits (Reclam, pp.15, 111) an inten- 
tional deviation from the recorded circumstances of the hero’s 
death. It is deeply characteristic of his method in all three plays 
under discussion that he patiently refers his obtuse readers to 
Aristotle, Bossu and his own Critische Dichtkunst, where he had 
explained how a poet’s Fabel is first couched in general terms to 
convey a moral truth and only then is rendered similar to reality 
by endowing the principal figures with historical names. With 
unsuspected levity he puns on the two German words for poem 
and history that denote the poles between which his major dramas 
oscillate”. 


17 K. O. Conrady, ‘Gottsched. Ster- dern ein poetischer, kein wahrhafter, 
bender Cato’, Das deutsche Drama,ed. sondern erdichteter . . . Cato’. 
B. v. Wiese (2nd ed., Diisseldorf 19 “Das würde kein Gedichte, son- 
1960), i.6of. dern eine Geschichte gewesen sein, 
18 J. C. Gottsched, Sterbender Cato. wenn man die kleinsten Umstände 
Im Anhang: Ausziige aus der zeit- vom Tode Catons aus der Historie 
genôssischen Diskussion, ed. H. Stein- beibehalten hätte: Reclam, p.rr1; 
metz (cited as Reclam) (Stuttgart CD, p.149. 
1964), p.111: ‘kein historischer, son- 
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In the same context, as elsewhere, he makes it clear that compli- 
ance with dramaturgic regularity, and any poetic selectiveness 
this may necessitate takes priority over historical accuracy. His- 
toricity must not involve a breach of classicist rules (Reclam, 
pp-111f). 

If Cato on Gottsched’s own evidence is not an attempt at his- 
torical drama, how far can it be upheld that it marks at least a step 
on the way from the baroque theology of history to a modern 
philosophy of history? H. Steinmetz in a stimulating essay 
(Reclam, p.140) explores this new angle. He realizes, of course, 
that to regard Cato as a forerunner of the German Geschichts- 
drama would be incompatible with Enlightenment thinking, but 
nevertheless he ventures to suggest that such a reading might 
serve as a fruitful point of departure. 

In such an interpretation, Cato, with his boundless love of free- 
dom, his uncompromising republicanism, on the one hand, and 
the invincible Caesar carried to world domination by the tide of 
history, on the other, emerge as the exponents of two ages, of 
two irreconcilable forms of state and of government, and their 
unhistorical meeting in Utica, the last stand of the doomed 
republic, acquires a symbolic function. 

Few would deny that the play is overshadowed by a feeling of 
finality, of the irrevocable end of an epoch—Rome’s lost freedom 
is a Zeitmotif running through the drama—see the powerful image 
of the burning capitol”. But Gottsched is not Hebbel; any intima- 
tion of a rudimentary philosophy of history in Cato does not arise 
out of his main impulses as a dramatist, but is subordinated to his 
pervasive moral didacticism. Tugend and Laster, virtue and vice, 
a leading Enlightenment theme, not republic and absolutist 
monarchy, is the crucial ultimate antithesis around which the 
play, a trial of virtue, a lesson in self-conquest, is constructed. Its 
ostentatious republicanism is little more than a sounding board 


20 Cato, 125ff; see also 2009f., 328, 
445f., 514, 707f., 841f., 1030, 1041, 
1352f., 1442, 1612, 1619f., etc. 
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for moral issues for which republican Rome and Caesar’s hege- 
mony yield effective abbreviations. The play’s primary objective 
resides in the large scale confrontation of opposed moral catego- 
ries, of trueand false greatness, of genuineand specious values, and 
its basic polarities and its stern stringency (like so many other 
features of Cazo, a play rich in outward analogies with the baroque) 
would have befitted the most ascetic 17th century drama. Ap- 
propriately, this process reaches its climax in IIl.iii, the axis of the 
play, which, against historical truth, brings Cato ‘virtue confessed 
in human shape’ as Pope said with regard to Addison’s hero, and 
Caesar, face to face in Utica for the explicit purpose of moral con- 
trast (Reclam, p.16). It is an integral part of Cato’s mission to 
resist all temptations with triumphant worldly constantia to 
vindicate truth and to unmask* vice, embodied in his antagonists, 
the Machiavellian Pharnaces and in far more deceptive form, in 
Caesar. His pseudo-virtue (‘Scheintugend’, Reclam, p.101), his 
borrowed greatness and the real driving forces that enslave him, 
ambition and greed for power and the crown (‘Herrschsucht’, 
‘Kronensucht’) are scathingly exposed by Cato, whose ‘unhappy 
virtue’ Gottsched proclaims as infinitely greater than Caesar’s 
‘painted though successful’ vice (Reclam, p.102). Cato despite its 
political-historical garb remains a forcibly moral play (not with- 
out sentimental traits) centred in a rigid ideal hero. 

While Gottsched is not as prophetically clearsighted in eco- 
nomic matters as J. E. Schlegel (Wolff, pp.166f) his choice of 
subject for his second historical drama—the Spartan play Ægis, 


‘mask of virtue’. 


"1 Cato, 495: ‘Mein Blick reisst 
22 R, Geissler, Das Ethos des Helden 


jedermann die Larve von den Augen’. 


It is worth recording that Gottsched 
elsewhere lauds Opitz for having un- 
masked the false constancy of the 
suicide Cato: Gottscheds Lebens- und 
Kunstreform DLE, Aufklärung, ed. 
F. Brüggemann (Leipzig 1935), iii.32; 
cf. Haller, cited by H. M. Wolff, Die 
Weltanschauung der deutschen Auf- 
Klärung (Berne 1949), p.94, on Cato’s 


im Drama der Gottsched-Zeit. Type- 
script thesis (Cologne 1954), p.48. 
Conrady comments on the discre- 
pancy between Cato in the play and 
the more humanized exposition of the 
figure in Gottsched’s preface. For the 
moral aspect see Cato, 135f., 246f., 
263f., 1030f., 1064f., 1287f., 1399f., 
1465f., 1640 etc. 
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which Reichel styled the first social-political tragedy—has a 
progressive, modern touch about it. He chooses the story of an 
abortive revolutionary economic reform in hellenistic Sparta— 
a secular utilitarian topic, well suited to the range of thematic 
interest of German early Enlightenment drama. The question we 
shall try to answer is how far Gottsched’s unconventional choice 
is matched by his treatment, how far the realities of social and 
economic history are made—or allowed—to come to life. 

There is a powerful survival of the courtly tradition into Ger- 
man early Enlightenment, the everyday culture of which was still 
largely moulded by the baroque. Gottsched’s classicist poetics 
still restricted serious drama to exalted princely figures and his 
historical tragedies use the traditional setting, the palace. On the 
other hand, he broke new ground in making in Agis bourgeois 
problems of an economic, factual nature, formerly confined as 
Ziegler (col.2080) reminds us to the sub-courtly sphere of 
comedy, a major issue of a play and in bringing for the first time 
an empirical, social point of view to bear on Alexandrine tragedy. 
The result is an overlap of period patterns in which we recognize 
a hallmark of Gottsched’s dramatic theory and practice. Ægis deals 
with a realist, bourgeois subject matter, but in its classicist con- 
trol, its aristocratic atmosphere it still appears as a courtly play; 
an illustration of Gottsched’s ambitions to create a courtly 
theatre without a court, of his lifelong bourgeois-absolutist com- 
promise? E. Lunding” grossly overrates the significance of the 
antinomy, as he sees it, of the courtly, baroque, ostentatious self- 
centred figure of Leonidas (in my opinion not prominent enough 
dramatically to sustain such a polarity) and the new humane anti- 
courtly type of man personified in Agis himself. For that matter, 
Agis, a kind of secularized martyr, or the whole play, with its 
sudden fall of princes, the exemplary moral steadfastness of some 
and the larger than life villainy of other characters, with its 


28 Das schlesische Kunstdrama (Co- 
penhagen 1940), p.195. 
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emphatic contrast of essence and appearance, with its archaic con- 
ception of the tragic (Heitner, p.80) could be associated with the 
17th century type of German drama without pressing the evidence. 

The historical reality underlying Gottsched’s Agis is briefly as 
follows. The distribution of property in Sparta had gradually 
become extremely inequitable and landownership was concen- 
trated in the hands of a number of families—Aristotle, who criti- 
cizes this situation in his Politics, stresses that women held 2/5 of 
the land. Agis 1v, king since 245 B.c., in 243 attempted a far- 
teaching reform including the abolition of mortgages and the 
division of the land into 19,500 allotments. But his bold endea- 
vours foundered on the capitalist opposition of the aristocrats”. 
He was condemned to death and strangled, his reforms were 
annulled (such was also the fate of the laws of Cleomenes in 27 
his successor, like Agis the subject ofa life by Plutarch). Are these 
economic and social forces the decisive aspect of the play? 

Gottsched’s preface (SB, vi) professes historicity down to 
every detail, and he has hugged Plutarch, his source, very closely 
indeed. This stands in a somewhat confusing contrast to his pleas 
for poetic freedom, but is less surprising in view of the fact that 
again he found so many ready made congenial features in his raw 
material, even more than a hint of sentimentalism. Events and 
circumstances, social and moral conditions, Agis’s lofty aims, his 
unprecedented generosity, Lysander’s support of Agis’s under- 
taking, Agesilaus’s disingenuousness and greed, the oriental de- 
cadence of Leonidas, Chelonis’s touching loyalty, Lycyrgus as 
Agis’s inspiration to restore Sparta to her ancient discipline and 
glory—in all this, Gottsched follows Plutarch, with frequent 
verbal echoes and parallels. 

But Gottsched also does not hesitate to remodel the characters 
within certain limits—his Agis, the paragon of morality and un- 
selfishness, but a fumbling ineffective naive politician is of a 


*4 J. Pirenne, Die grossen Strémun- 
genin der Weltgeschichte (Berne 1944), 
1.220. 
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somewhat different breed than the youthful Spartan hero who 
distinguished himself as a military leader and who according to 
Plutarch (who compares him with Cleomenes and the Gracchi) 
‘committed the fewest errors”. 

Gottsched selects, marshalls, assembles and synthesises his 
source material with more taste and skill than he has been credited 
for, sifting, pruning, telescoping, simplifying where necessary 
(e.g. Agis’s capture) and expanding where desirable (Agis’s wife 
Agiatis only occurs in Plutarch’s life of Cleomenes—whom she 
was forced to marry, and her rôle in the play is Gottsched’s in- 
vention). It is however a moot point whether historicity can be 
meaningfully applied to conventional drama in general and to 
Gottsched’s dramas in particular, reigned as they are by the 
sacrosanct neo-classical unities. The adjustments to Plutarch’s 
chronology (in itself not above suspicion) which Gottsched men- 
tions in an innocent aside in the preface’ produce in effect a 
grotesquely forced quick-motion compression of historical 
events that took place over several years. In particular, the cam- 
paign against the Aetolians which the Spartans undertake in aid 
of their allies, the Achaeans under Aratos, is omitted, although it 
occurs at a critical junction and, through Agis’s absence from 
Sparta, contributes to the fatal events leading to his death (Plu- 
tarch, p.31). 

But Gottsched’s poetic licence does not operate mainly at the 
level of historical detail but at that of the very meaning attached to 
history in his dramas. Not that there is no concrete historical 
reality in Gottsched’s tragedies, but it is inevitably interspersed 
with and overpowered by abstract moral reflexion. Ægis, although 
ostensibly conquering new terrain for German drama is primarily 
a moral exemplum. 

Gottsched’s main goal is definitely not to present a historical 
analysis of the social, economic and political factors involved in 


25 Plutarch’s Lives (Loeb classical 26 “Nur die Zeit ist nach den Regeln 
library) (London 1921), x.253. der Schaubiihne verkiirzet.’ 
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Agis’s plan and its disastrous failure. Both Agis’s reform and his 
downfall are expounded in predominantly moral terms and polar 
trends; a fervent belief in virtue and blind trust in goodness 
thwarted by a world of falseness and greed, noble unpolitical 
credulity and ethical optimism as the victim of dissimulating 
selfishness”. Agis lacks the piercing vision, the power to unmask 
the treacherous appearance (‘Schein’); in that sense, the tragedy of 
the Spartan king is complementary to that of another embodi- 
ment of pristine virtue, Cato. 

The economic reality of which Agis can speak in such depreca- 
tory phrases” is constantly seen through the moral prism, the 
social reform is inseparably entwined with the crusade against 
‘the vile pestilence of the vices’, the very arguments advanced in 
favour of the daring innovations belong to the sphere of moral 
rather than economic reasoning and the technical details, quite 
plentiful in Plutarch are relegated to the background for more 
than just dramaturgical reasons. 

If it is historical reality that crushes Agis, then Gottsched re- 
captures it once removed, as it were, reflected in the moral flaws 
of Agis’s opponents and in Agis’s own self-destructively gullible 
idealism. The focal point of Gottsched’s Spartan play is not to be 
found in the complexities of economic and social conditions, nor 
in the ramifications of political intrigues, but in the shining 
example of Lycurgus whom Agis, in his ambition to be com- 
memorated in history as Sparta’s saviour strives to emulate. With 
Lycurgus’s precedent as the driving force behind him, Agis, to his 
reported last words, aspires to the honourable eternal fame of 
virtuous deeds, a secularized gloria virtutis. And Lycurgus’s last- 
ing memory and Agis’s own glory**—Agis could in a sense be 


27 ‘Eigennutz’: e.g. SB, vi.r1, 230- Welt, der Fürsten Muster’: SB, vi.274. 
231, 256, 264. 29 on the persistently recurrent motif 
28 ‘das giftige Metall’: SB, vi.207; of fame cf. Plutarch, pp.3, 5, 7, 17. 
‘(als einen) theuren Koth’ (a thought As the notions of fame and virtue are 
ascribed to Agis by Agiatisinaspeech often inextricably linked with the 
paying tribute to ‘Das Wunder aller image of Lycurgus, major references 
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called a Lycurgus tragedy—at every turn coalesce in a way that 
leaves little doubt as to the moral spirit of Gottsched’s theme. 

If Gottsched in his choice of subject matter for Cato was con- 
ventional, if in Agis he at least theoretically opened up new 
dimensions for German drama, he gave proof of considerable 
originality in the selection and treatment of his material for Die 
Parisische Bluthochzeit, one of the few Alexandrine tragedies on 
non-Germanic, non-classical history, and a play that stands apart 
from the dominant Frenchified ‘monochromatic’ dramatic type 
of the era. 

Its subject is ‘a lasting stain on the history of the French nation’, 
a tale unparalleled in the past (Gottsched), ‘a collective crime 
brought about mostly by fanaticism and intolerance’ (Noguéres)” 
that divided the French people for centuries: the gruesome mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew (24 August 1572), the matins of Paris. 
The German title refers to the wedding of the Protestant Henry 
of Bourbon, king of Navarre to the lovely princess Margaret of 
Valois, the sister of the Catholic king Charles rx, which was 
celebrated a few days before the slaughter, and instead of unifying 
France, helped to set the stage for the catastrophe. 

Clearly, suitable raw material for a type of tragedy aiming at 
‘terror and pity’ (in the most superficial interpretation of the 
famous phrase), ‘horror and disgust’. Gottsched’s material en- 
compasses a tense, pulsating drama of a pitiless struggle for power 
and the desperate, panic-stricken bid for survival, a drama of blind 
coincidence, incalculable reactions, and cool planning, of in- 
tolerance, hatred and jealousy. The principal actors: the shrewd 
dissimulating Catherine de Medici, grand-daughter of Lorenzo 
il magnifico to whom Machiavelli had inscribed his Principe— 
historians tend to hold her responsible for the whole massacre 
(‘Fundamentally considered . . . the crime of a tigerishly hateful 


are here given for all these facets of the 30 SB, vi.sfs H. Noguéres, The 
play: SB, vi.207-211, 212f., 217, 219, Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, tr. 


221, 224, 230-231, 249, 253f., 255f, C. E. Engel (London 1962), p.165. 
264f., 268, 274 etc. 
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and essentially cowardly woman’s heart”); her sons, the dashing, 
popular duke Henry of Anjou, her favourite, and the sickly, 
neuropathic, unstable, blustering Charles; the young Huguenot 
leader Henry of Navarre (later king Henry 1v) who was converted 
to Catholicism; the frustrated and revengeful duke Henry of 
Guise (the hero of Marlowe’s unfinished Massacre of Paris) and 
the influential Gaspar of Coligny, grand admiral of F rance, the 
mentor of the impressionable king who some maintained had 
become his plaything. 

Gottsched’s cautious preface once again places great emphasis 
on historicity of time, place and character and also on impartiality 
of treatment. He refers to (and in his notes, taking up several 
pages in small print liberally quotes from) a good source, the 
‘great historiographer’ Jacques Auguste de Thou whose human- 
ist Historiarum sui temporis . . . is among the works Gryphius 
refers to in connection with Carolus Stuardus. Thou as a student 
of 19 had become a horrified eye-witness of the massacre, and 
Gottsched, exploiting his rewarding material to the full, largely 
relies on him, even for his speeches. 

Paristsche Bluthochzeit impresses by the solid factuality that is 
woven into the dramatic text, by its perceptive analysis of cause 
and effect (Gottsched correctly shows Coligny as the original and 
main target of Catherine’s frenzied hatred), by its economic use of 
historical detail. One of its characteristic features lies in the 
credible picture of sordid political reality, the moral twilight, the 
naked greed for power, the lucid recognition of unscrupulous 
pragmatism as a mainspring of historical action. This candid 
glimpse behind the courtly facade of the political drama—Gott- 
sched here successfully introduces what one might call a late 
baroque, Lohenstein component—projects itself strongly from 
the first scene. The hazardous, tortuous game of politics is anatom- 
ized in all its amoral manifestations. 


31J. W. Thompson, The Wars of 
religion in France 2550-1576 (New 
York n.d.), p.452. 
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Although Gottsched claims historical authenticity, there is a 
good deal of poetic truth and fiction as well. Gottsched retouches 
his material along the basic ideological and denominational lines 
of the play and with remarkable adroitness he contrives to make 
history subservient to this pattern. The programmatic objectivity 
of the preface is waived to allow a heightening of the negative 
colours on the Catholic, and idealisation on the Protestant side. 
Gottsched hardens the contours of the questionable but forceful 
character of Catherine into unadulterated Machiavellism. Right 
from the beginning, he paints Charles in morbidly dark tones— 
as a king capable of cynical hypocrisy, Jagoesque dissimulation 
(e.g. Liii, 11.iii), coldblooded murder. Conversely, he glosses over 
the less attractive sides of the Protestant protagonists. The his- 
torical Coligny, by reliable accounts a clearsighted, ambitious, 
proud, clever old fox, chewing on his toothpick, was not the 
innocent saint-like father figure, nor was Henry of Navarre quite 
the unworldly dreamer Gottsched visualized. Gottsched also tact- 
fully ennobles the relationship between Henry of Navarre and 
Margaret, lifting it to the plane of perfect devotion (the historical 
Margaret was in love with Guise whose mistress she had been). 

One should not draw the conclusion though that Die Parisische 
Bluthochzeit is a repetition of the black and white technique 
employed in Cazo. Idealisation is counterbalanced by the way in 
which the fundamental contrast in the play, ruthless raison d’état 
against religious steadfastness, is taken up again within the Hugue- 
not camp: the leading Protestants vacillate to varying degrees 
between unworldly, trusting strength of faith and disillusioned 
political realism. A strong undercurrent of empirical rationalism 
runs through the religious ideals of the Protestant party. Here 
Gottsched succeeds—perhaps unwittingly—in a realisation of 
what he had only theoretically formulated in Cato, namely 
‘mixed’ characters. 

To a certain extent this also applies to the Catholic side. While 
enhancing the fierce aggressiveness of Charles by a rather un- 
historical Machiavellian touch, Gottsched softens the repulsive 
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enigmatic profile of the king, humanizing him by emphasizing 
his moral scruples, his genuine feeling. 

Gottsched’s handling of his formidable material which proved 
far from intractable in his hands? has not been properly appre- 
ciated. His considerable feats of selection and concentration fur- 
nish evidence of his ability as, one is tempted to say, a script- 
writer; the play, despite the wooden, barren diction common to 
early Enlightenment drama in Germany, has indeed cinematic 
intensity. 

Gottsched’s independence far exceeds the minimal modification 
of historical detail he confesses in the preface—see for instance his 
version of the fateful meeting on the evening of 23 August 1572, 
which culminated with Charles’s ferocious ‘Tuez-les tous!’ when 
Catherine’s malign influence at last had secured his sanction for 
the massacre. What in history appears to have been a largely 
irrational, abrupt, convulsive transformation in Charles (follow- 
ing relentless pressure from his mother), occurs in Bluthochzeit 
(Iv.v) after a whole act of careful psychological and political pre- 
paration. However, Gondi, count of Retz who played an im- 
portant rôle in the whole context, is not even referred to, let alone 
introduced on the stage. 

This scene actually supplies a striking example of how Gott- 
sched achieves a balance between poetic and historic truth by 
resourcefully regrouping and merging various elements from his 
source material: the premature ringing of the bell of St Germain 
l Auxerrois, the single shot in the silence of the night—atmo- 
spherically enormously effective—and the beginning of the 
bloodshed, the evil mood of the uncontrollable Paris rabble, 
Catherine’s taunting insinuation that Charles lacked courage, the 
explosive ‘kill them all’ outburst. 

Bluthochzeit deals with more intensely dramatic happenings 
than Cato and Ægis, but it suffers least of Gottsched’s tragedies 


32 but see the critical remarks by 
Kriessbach, pp.132f, or Heitner, p.72. 
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from the dichotomy caused by the observance of staid classicist 
conventions, on the one hand, and by the dynamic nature of the 
material, on the other. Bluthochzeit is one of the few plays in the 
Deutsche Schaubiihne to rigorously observe the ‘indispensable’ 
unity of time, and the night, for once, had been rendered legitim- 
ate in the theatre by history itself. Gottsched’s dramatic chrono- 
logy does not result in the grotesque foreshortening of time rela- 
tionships that mars Agis, since the grim historical action he tele- 
scopes into a liberal 15 hours (as against six in Cato and 12 in Agis) 
itself moved at a breathless, precipitous pace. Considering Gott- 
sched’s masterful sovereignty in arranging his historical tableaux, 
his apology for the only invention dictated by respect for the 
classicist rules (Coligny calling on the king instead of the king’s 
visiting the wounded admiral) looks like a cleverly planted red 
herring. It seems to have worked: more than one critic felt cause 
for commenting on the absence of poetic freedom in Bluthoch- 
zeit”. 

The theatrical superiority of Bluthochzeit over Cato and Agis 
stems largely fromits graphic, sensory realism—even the dynamic 
stage directions contribute to this**—that is suggestive of locali- 
ties beyond the stage. The evocative atmosphere of the play is 
heavy with mounting tension, suspicion and fear, and reverbe- 
rates with recurrent hints of the threat of the overheated rabble. 
Without a single mass scene, Bluthochzeit comes close to being a 
play about the revolt of the mob. The nightmarish feeling of 
utter helplessness which descends on the trapped Huguenots 
constitutes perhaps Gottsched’s closest approach to cathartic 
‘terror’ in the realm of historical drama. 

If in Bluthochzeit historical action is curtailed, and sometimes 
halted by the prominence of scenes devoted to the characteriza- 
tion of principal figures and the beliefs they adhere to, the reasons 


33 e.g. K. Bauer, Das Problem der 34 W. Wonderley, ‘Gottsched’s 


Geschichte im deutschen Drama im “Dynamic” stage directions’ Ken- 
28.Jahrhundert. Typescript thesis  tucky foreign language quarterly (1956), 
(Munich 1924), p.21. iii.85f; Heitner, p.76. 
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for this go deeper than the restrained inwardness of early Enlight- 
enment dramaturgy. The play expresses an edifying ideological 
antagonism which is thrown into relief by the confrontation, in 
secularized form, of two major exponents and possibilities of 
17th century drama—martyr and tyrant, religious constantia and 
political realism. These polarities are embodied in the Catholic 
and Protestant parties but in the last analysis transcend their 
historical disguise, and Gottsched’s balanced, rhythmic distribu- 
tion of the two groups over the five acts suggests his wish that the 
basic contrast should notbelostsight of. The bloodthirsty fanatic- 
ism of the Catholics is set up as a deterrent example of ‘triumph- 
ant vice’, the goodness, suffering and steadfastness of the 
Huguenots as a source of inspiration for ‘evangelical’ spectators. 
Unlike other dramatists treating the matins of Paris (Rodius, 
Lee), Gottsched raised Henry of Navarre, not Coligny, to the 
status of the hero in the play. But it is this central and far from 
schematic figure of Navarre that most tellingly illustrates Gott- 
sched’s dilemma as a writer of historical tragedies. His peculiar 
choice ofa compliant young prince who shortly after the massacre 
saved himself by abjuration and allowed himself to be converted 
to Catholicism without any spiritual struggle, as a model of 
religious constancy has provoked writers to accuse Gottsched 
(who in theory recoils from interfering with the outlines of a 
famous character) of clumsy forgery and distortion of historical 
truth, ofa glaring breach of the factuality so ponderously claimed 
in the preface (Schum, p.43). Did Gottsched arbitrarily lift a day 
out of its historical context, with the unity of time as a flimsy 
excuse? I think the problem is of a more complex nature. 
Assuming that Gottsched’s main concern was to introduce an 
embodiment of exemplary strength of faith, any reference to 
Henry’s imminent conversion would have undermined the play’s 
intentions. However, by cutting out a segment from a larger his- 
torical process and making it as it were, terminal, he manages to 
embalm his model character unpolluted and unfallen, to purge 
history of any disconcerting immorality and to rewrite it as 
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history as it should have been. But Gottsched is caught between 
two poles: this comforting notion of poetic, moral truth which, 
however strongly indebted to Wolffian rationalism, induces him 
to lean, in terms of dramaturgy, towards an allegorical style 
similar to that of the baroque, and his predilection for historical 
credibility and trustworthiness, like the emphasis on poetic truth 
also a concomitant of his moral didacticism. Here the inconsis- 
tency of his theoretical pronouncements infects the drama itself. 
The result is interesting: a baroque hero of faith whose trust in 
god is shot through with, not to say eroded by worldly oppor- 
tunism and pragmatism (see e.g. v.vii). ‘Klugheit’, prudence, 
astuteness, not the desire for religious sacrifice is his lodestar. 
His rapid conversion is foreshadowed by traits of his character— 
Gottsched cannot seal off the play hermetically against his own 
knowledge of Henry’s subsequent actions—it infiltrates the text, 
engendering tell-tale signs of uncertainty and ambivalence. 

What Gottsched’s critics seem to have overlooked however is 
that this, as I see it, unintentional compromise, this image of a 
man hovering between idealism and realism, may bear a closer 
resemblance to historical truth than any other character from his 
pen. 

I have more than once found reason to point out similarities 
between Gottsched’s tragedies and the paradigmatic history plays 
of the 17th century. Both are factual as well as fictional. These 
resemblances are more extensive than the common view of a 
marked discontinuity between German baroque and Enlighten- 
ment would lead us to believe. Our jerkily unorganic periodisa- 
tion needs replacement by more differentiated assessments that 
are capable of pinpointing a work’s historical position within the 
particular genre to which it belongs. 

When all is said and done, Gottsched too conceives of topics 
from history as exemplary, as vehicles for the didactic promulga- 
tion of a message. This stress on the exemplary and instructive 
nature of poetry, which cuts across any pseudohistorical authen- 
ticity, any political and visual realism, forms an unexpectedly 
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strong link between Gottsched and the 17th century. (Before dis- 
missing the suggestion of such affinities as far-fetched on stylistic 
grounds alone, one should turn for instance to admiral Coligny’s 
prayer, 11.vii. a sonorously Gryphian passage that begins ‘Doch 
du erhabner Gott, der du im Lichte wohnest’). 

Of course, compared with Gryphius, Gottsched’s notion of 
constantia as mirrored in Bluthochzeit has ceased to imply the 
tremendous decision for or against god and salvation. It has been 
narrowed to a somewhat militant attitude of denominational 
loyalty and determination. But in trying to build Henry of 
Navarre—against historical evidence—into a paradigm Protes- 
tants are exhorted to imitate, he follows in the footsteps of Gry- 
phius who from Leo Armenius (1650) onwards (like Bluthoch- 
zeit a dramatization of a nocturnal plot and horrid murder) com- 
bines a sometimes pedantic accuracy of historical detail with 
creative freedom of overall interpretation, and whose historical 
factuality is the handmaiden of the emblematic structure and the 
Christian didacticism of his dramas*. 

In the light of these observations, Heitner’s teleological thesis 
of Gottsched’s development towards a forward-looking his- 
torical realism would appear to stand in need of some qualifica- 
tion. Historicity remains a subsidiary of moral outlook. Seen in 
proper perspective, Gottsched’s poetic freedom in his utilization 
of historical sources and figures is, if anything, greater in Blut- 
hochzeit than in Cato. And it has become a more mature kind of 
freedom, having arisen not so much from theoretical demands 
but from grappling with a concrete problem—to come to grips 
with historical reality, to draw on its authoritative prestige, with- 
out severing the tight leading strings of classicist poetics and 
without betraying the moral orientation of his tragedies. 


85 A. Schöne, Æmblematik und 
Drama im Zeitalter des Barock (Mu- 
nich 1964), pp.2orff. 
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Rousseau and Pirandello: 
a quest for identity and dignity 
by Virgil W. Topazio 


Jean Jacques Rousseau and Luigi Pirandello are in many respects 
so dissimilar both as individuals and writers, that at first glance 
it might appear far-fetched to combine them in a study. Piran- 
dello would have scorned Rousseau the man, and the professional 
and meticulous artist in Pirandello would have had disdain for a 
writer who admitted that he was able to write only when intoxi- 
cated by passion. Yet each in his own way devoted the bulk of 
his writings to the fundamental theme of self-identity and the need 
for a reaffirmation of man’s dignity, respect and independence; 
and both regarded society as the most significant factor in corrupt- 
ing man and impeding his fulfillment. 

For Rousseau, social progress with its temptations and press- 
ures rendered man ‘foible, craintif, rampant, et sa maniére de 
vivre molle et efféminée’1, and consequently prevented him from 
remaining Phomme naturel et vertueux’ created by god. In 
Pirandello’s eyes, society wantonly, cruelly and capriciously 
intervened to prevent man from ‘building himself up’, or to use 
the Pirandellian term, ‘costruirsi’. To understand Rousseau’s 
position one must recognize the fact that he repudiated society 
because it forced him to betray his inner nature. The average man, 
he realized, might very well be inconvenienced, even handicapped 


1 Discours sur l’origine et les fonde- his correspondence will be to the 
ments de l’inégalité (Pléiade) iii.139. Pléiade edition and will be incorpo- 
References to Rousseau’s worksexcept rated in the text. 
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by social requirements, but he could and invariably did adjust. 
Rousseau’s peculiar temperament and character madeit impossible 
for him to compromise, he explained in the Sixième Promenade: 
je mai jamais été vraiment propre à la société civile où tout est 
géne, obligation, devoir, et que mon naturel indépendant me ren- 
dit toujours incapable des assujetissemens necessaires a qui veut 
vivre avec les hommes. Tant que j’agis librement je suis bon et je 
ne fais que du bien; mais sitôt que je sens le joug, soit de la necessité 
soit des hommes je deviens rebelle ou plustot rétif, alors je suis 
nul. Lorsqu’il faut faire le contraire de ma volonté, je ne le fais 
point, quoi qu’il arrive’ (Pléiade, i.1059). 

Restraint of any kind, no matter how or why applied, reduced 
Rousseau to inaction. It mattered not whether the actions or 
behaviour required of him were desirable in his eyes or not, ‘la 
contrainte d’accord avec mon désir suffit pour l’anéantir, et le 
changer en répugnance, en aversion méme’ (Sixième promenade, 
p.1053). On the other hand, Pirandello’s condemnation of the 
stifling tendencies of society was consistently leveled in general 
terms with universal man in mind instead of some atypical crea- 
ture like himself. 

Pirandello’s opposition to society equalled in sustained vehe- 
mence and over-all effectiveness that of his predecessor, though 
his natural reserve prevented this opposition from assuming the 
flamboyant and histrionic dimensions of Rousseau’s attacks. 
Pirandello actually resented being classified as anti-social, but his 
works consistently reflect an indictment of the ‘splendor and 
hustle of civilization’; it was a dominant note of an interview 
during his 1935 visit to the United States: “Society is necessarily 
formal and in this sense I am anti-social’, he told Domenico Vit- 
torini, ‘that is, I am opposed to social hypocrisies and conven- 
tions.” And in truth, his writings present as severe an indictment 
of the pretentions, smugness and conceits of social man as 


2 Domenico Vittorini, High points in 
the history of Italian literature (New 
York 1958), p.257. 
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literature has to offer. In the words of Frances Keene, ‘Pirandello 
shared Thoreau’s view that nearly all of us “lead lives of quiet 
desperation” and, again like Thoreau, he found that the epitome 
of man’s self-torture was most often achieved in cities. There 
everything seems to conspire to thwart man’s reaching for the 
sun and light, for warmth, and the simple relief of unsuspicious 
communion both with others and with natures. 

Much more than Pirandello, Rousseau had the romantic con- 
cept of a self that serves as a centre from which all else radiates. 
Disillusioned by the hypocrisy rampant in the debauched and sin- 
ful society of eighteenth-century Paris, he dogmatically stated in 
the Septiéme promenade that the ‘real’ Rousseau emerged only 
after he had boldly and firmly adopted a way of life in which there 
was no other ‘règle de conduite que de suivre en tout mon pen- 
chant sans contrainte’ (Pléiade, i.1060). Understandably enough, 
there exists a greater harmony between Rousseau’s actions and 
his literary works; his writings represent the living demonstration 
of his deeply-felt convictions on how man should behave to 
achieve that unity of self and the fullest expression of one’s per- 
sonality. In short, his primary motivation was an egocentrism 
that would have been repelling to Pirandello. Like Rousseau, 
Pirandello saw man everywhere caught in man-made rather than 
god-made toils, but unlike Rousseau, he invariably saw man’s 
lucid struggles resulting in lives filled with tragedy. Consequent- 
ly, some critics have pictured Pirandello the author smiling cynic- 
ally and condescendingly from his olympian perch. The truth is 
that the sadness and tragedy of his own life made him an under- 
standing and compassionate observer as he watched his charac- 
ters’ efforts to bring some meaning and dignity into their tortured 
lives through his well-known process of ‘costruirsi’. 

In spite of Pirandello’s transformation after his resounding 
success with Six characters in search of an author in 1921 from a 


3 Short Stories by Luigi Pirandello, 
tr. Frances Keene (New York 1959), 
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cloistered soul to an urbane and aristocratic gentleman, he re- 
mained basically, like Rousseau, shy and introspective—a dis- 
illusioned and haunted man. The morbid and tortuous selfana- 
lyses which fill his works were the product of a tormented mind 
that found little cause for joy or optimism in an insane world. Inall 
of Pirandello’s works, but for obvious reasons more noticeably 
in the plays than in his novels and hundreds of short stories, his 
characters possess puppet-like qualities—deliberately no doubt, 
in order to depict man mechanically reacting within his social 
orbit. For despite the frequent intellectual and rational approach 
of these characters in their attempt to resolve individuals prob- 
lems, they remain essentially imprisoned either by their own con- 
ceptions of themselves or by those that society insistently imposed 
upon them. Admittedly, Pirandello concentrates on exceptional 
beings who by their extraordinary and superior reaction to their 
human condition best expose the forces which tend to immobilize 
them in preconceived and accepted patterns of behaviour. With 
normal persons the fabric of their conventional lives is too un- 
modified to lend itself to a meaningful scrutiny; they are too 
thoroughly encased in their social disguises; their masks have 
become rigidly affixed, making it difficult if not impossible to 
examine the real person. In some ways, Pirandello would have 
claimed, they were more fortunate, for they were not even 
cognizant of playing roles; therefore they did not chafe under 
restraints like the more sensitive and perceptive souls. But more 
important, it is the superior person who is willing to make the 
necessary effort to discover his true self and possesses the moral 
fortitude required to translate that desire into action. 

For both Rousseau and Pirandello a social life was a life of 
‘lies’ constantly contributing to the incrustations that concealed 
the human soul from his fellow-beings and eventually from him- 
self. Pirandello’s salvation lay in his art. By dissecting the minds 
and hearts of his unfortunate characters, he found for himself the 
means of vicariously liberating himself from the otherwise 
inescapable social quagmire. Rousseau more directly sought 
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refuge primarily in a life directed by the sanctity and righteous- 
ness of his heart and soul, secondarily in the writings many of 
which, notably Lettres à Malesherbes, Rousseau Juge de Jean- 
Jacques, Confessions, and Réveries du promeneur solitaire, were a 
direct defense and vindication of his determination to disentangle 
himself from the social atmosphere which threatened irrevocably 
to destroy his identity as a human being. 

In the Premiére promenade Rousseau unequivocally explained 
the purpose of his writings: ‘leur lecture me rappellera la douceur 
que je goute les écrire, et faisant renaitre ainsi pour moi le tems 
passé doublera pour ainsi dire mon existence . . . et je vivrai 
decrepit avec moi dans un autre age, comme je vivrois avec un 
moins vieux ami’ (Pléiade, i.toor). Montaigne, he maintained, 
‘n’écrivoit ses essais que pour les autres, et je n’écris mes rêveries 
que pour moi’ (i.1001). 

A common problem confronting both Rousseau and Pirandello 
was the conflict between the prismatic nature of man and his 
devouring need for some unity or certainty to cling to when 
faced with the changing demands made by society and the equally 
disturbing inner contradictions and inconsistencies of one’s 
human nature. Pirandello referred to it as the basic conflict 
between being and seeming or life and form, and all too often the 
form was as empty and meaningless as the burned-out cigar with 
which Pirandello compared the public image of most married 
couples. In his examination of the never-ending battle waged by 
man, he found little hope for either a happy or permanent solu- 
tion. Man’s capacity to ascertain the truth regarding his own self 
or his role vis-à-vis society, was at best a dubious quantity, 
chameleonic in its ability to elude or betray both the outside 
observer and the person involved. This is a continual leitmotif in 
the works of Pirandello, strikingly brought out in 4s you desire me 
(1930-31), probably the best of several dramas dealing with the 
disconcerting problem of motives and actual personal identity, 
and it is more philosophically discussed in Six characters, his most 
famous play. 
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Rousseau, more desperately than any of Pirandello’s characters, 
was determined to establish a unity of person. This is under- 
standable, given Rousseau’s conviction of his uniqueness, stoutly 
proclaimed at the very beginning of his Confesstons: ‘Moi seul... 
Je ne suis fait comme aucun de ceux que j’ai vus.’ Such a person 
obviously would have more to lose by having his ‘self’ lost 
among the ‘non-selfs’ poured out by the social mold. The belief 
that his incurable malady left him only a few months to live 
hastened the decision to follow his oft-given advice, ‘il faut être 
soi’, to the disciple and friend of his last years, Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre. Rousseau’s reason for desiring his own personal unity 
was succinctly expressed by the Italian critic, Mondolfo: ‘Rendete 
Puomo uno, e lo renderete felice per quanto gli è possibile.”* 
Marc Eigeldinger® was more explicit and precise: ‘Avant Baude- 
laire, Rousseau adopte le parti de la centralisation du Moi contre 
celui de la vaporisation. La plénitude consiste à resserrer son 
existence autour du noyau de l’être, à sauvegarder l'identité du 
moi, à tenter d’être soi sans contradiction et sans partage. Perpétuer 
en l’homme le paradis de l’enfance, c’est lutter contre tout pouvoir 
de rupture, d’altération ou de division afin de ressusciter constam- 
ment l’unité primitive. L’éducation d'Emile a pour objet primor- 
dial de rapprocher l’enfant de cette unité numérique, de cet entier 
absolu qui constitue l’essence de l’être originel.’ 

The Father in Six characters defended his own way of life in 
Rousseauistic terms when he told the Manager: ‘Every true man, 
sir, who is a little above the level of the beast and plants does not 
live for the sake of living, without knowing how to live, but he 
lives so as to give a meaning and a value of his own to life. For 
me this is everything.’* Yet, despite Pirandello’s sympathy for his 
characters’ search for a more meaningful existence, he felt that 
such attempts were doomed to failure. The obstacles, whether 


4 Rodolfo Mondolfo, Rousseau e la de l’imaginaire (Neuchatel 1962), 
coscienza moderna (Firenze 1954), p.143. 
P-39. 6 Naked masks, tr. Eric Bentley (New 
5 Jean-Jacques Rousseau: la réalité York 1957), p.269. 
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externally presented by society or internally created by the per- 
son himself, ineluctably frustrated one’s efforts. Rousseau was 
not spared these obstacles in the realization of his unified being 
and personality. As early as 1749 in Le Persiffleur, pages destined 
for a periodical planned in conjunction with Condillac and 
Diderot, Rousseau dwells upon his ‘deux dispositions principales 
qui changent assés constamment de 8 en 8 jours et que j’appelle 
mes ames hebdomadaires, par l’une je me trouve sagement fou, 
par l’autre follement sage’ (Pléiade, i.1110). What is worse, his 
romantic emotionalism and sensuality irresistibly led Rousseau 
along paths of action which caused the rational Rousseau to be 
shocked. Fortunately for his sanity, the little that remained, he 
managed to plead his defense skillfully and ingeniously. But un- 
like Montesquieu, who could say ‘Je me connais assez bien’, we 
find Rousseau in his last work, the Réveries, after a lifetime of 
searching, still grappling with the same problem of his true iden- 
tity. The first page of the Premiére promenade contains these 
words: “Mais moi, détaché d’eux et de tout, que suis-je moi-méme? 
Voilà ce qui me reste à chercher’ (Pléiade, i.995). ‘Not inappro- 
priately, therefore’, Ronald Grimsley? could declare that ‘the 
unfinished tenth “Promenade” symbolizes the inconclusiveness 
of all his efforts to give a decisive answer to the problem of his 
personal existence.’ And sometimes this inability to achieve a 
logically consistent character was a blessing in disguise, for how 
else could Rousseau, for example, have explained those actions 
in his life which incessantly plagued his conscience: his inex- 
cusable inculpation of the servant-girl Marion, his desertion of 
the hapless music-master Lemaitre, and the abandonment of his 
children, to mention only the most glaring examples. 

In contrast to Pirandello’s characters, who consciously assumed 
a different reality and attempted to identify with that new ‘per- 
son’, Rousseau, after his conversion, wanted to recapture the 
original identity of the natural man within him. By the early 


7 Jean-Jacques Rousseau: a study in 
self-awareness (Cardiff 1961), p.330. 
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fifties he was determined to rediscover the true Jean Jacques by 
liberating himself from all social influences, and then with equal 
determination to live his life in accordance with the real Jean 
Jacques. To manifest his earnestness, around 1758 Rousseau 
adopted the motto, ‘vitam impendere vero’, borrowed from the 
fourth satire of Juvenal. Sustained, he was convinced, by an 
infallible moral judgment, Rousseau easily rejected all other pos- 
sible versions of truth and found within himself the answers to all 
ethical and metaphysical questions. Therefore, though Rousseau 
and Pirandello started with man’s need to assert his human dignity 
and respect within a restrictive social milieu, we find them seeking 
their solutions in different ways. Rousseau was an absolutist; he 
was personally confident that in his search for truth the only thing 
that mattered was his personal version of the truth, for ‘la vie de 
‘âme est davantage richesse intérieure. Elle est à elle-même ses 
normes et son idéal, ses droits et son sens de la moralité”. What is 
more, this truth was valid for mankind in general, however un- 
prepared the others might be to implement it. Pirandello, on the 
other hand, was a thoroughgoing relativist for whom truth 
remained inaccessible, a multi-faceted prism, each facet of which 
was determined subjectively by the individual concerned. This is 
admirably brought out in Right you are if you think so (1916) by 
one of his most celebrated mouthpiece characters, Lamberto 
Laudisi, who cynically notes that in spite of the long-awaited 
dramatic confrontation with the wife, no one can still be sure 
whether she is the daughter of signora Frola or the second wife 
of signor Ponza. 

Because human personality was atomized, thus making truth 
virtually impossible of attainment, it was all the more imperative, 
Pirandello maintained, to encourage and foster a social atmos- 
phere that would allow the freest development of one’s true per- 
sonality. Ideal conditions were of course impossible in a society 
composed of imperfect beings, therefore one had to accommodate, 
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and this Rousseau adamantly refused to do. The sad truth of 
man’s condition, commented Pirandello, was that man found it 
necessary to ‘build himself up’; the tragedy lay in his inability to 
succeed. 

In withdrawing from life, Rousseau, like the Family in Piran- 
dello’s Six characters, sought completion and the opportunity to 
live in the fullest sense of the word and thereby reach a meaningful 
existence. All other philosophies of life were unacceptable to him, 
he insisted: ‘il men faudroit une pour moi.’ And on the same page 
of the Troisiéme promenade he added: ‘Fixons une bonne fois mes 
opinions, mes principes, et soyons pour le reste de ma vie ce que 
j'aurai trouvé devoir être après y avoir bien pensé” (Pléiade, 
i.1016). Rousseau felt as superior to the marionettes on the 
Parisian social stage as the members of the Family were to the 
actors who ineffectually tried to play their roles. The Father in 
Six characters spoke for Rousseau, too, when he said, ‘À charac- 
ter, sir, may always ask a man who he is. Because a character has 
really a life of his own, marked with his especial characteristics; 
for which reason he is always “somebody”. But a man. . . may 
very well be “nobody” ’ (Waked masks, p.265). At the outset of 
Rousseau’s campaign for individual freedom, his motivation was 
primarily selfish; gradually, however, he saw himself in the role 
of a messiah, of a moral touchstone for humanity. Ironically, 
Rousseau was convinced that he could achieve greater solidarity 
with mankind and serve as an exemplar for others by fleeing man, 
for then and then only could the universal quality of man gain 
dominance over the baser nature common to civilized man. Only 
after having been liberated from the competitiveness of social life 
could man slough off the social “rouille”? that concealed the un- 
sullied heart of primitive man. And man in general could profit 
from Rousseau’s example, he implied in the third dialogue of 
Rousseau juge: ‘En un mot, il falloit qu’un homme se fut peint 
lui-même pour nous montrer ainsi l’homme primitif et si l’Auteur 
n’eut été tout aussi singulier que ses livres, jamais il ne les eut 
écrits’ (Pléiade, 1.936). 
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One gets the impression that Rousseau believed he was expiat- 
ing the sins of all mankind through the indignities he suffered at 
the hands of friend and foe alike. In a long letter to m. de Saint- 
Germain in 1770 he said: ‘Non, je ne trouve rien de si grand, rien 
de si beau, que de souffrir pour la vérité. J’envie la gloire des 
martyrs. Si je n’ai pas en tout la même foi qu’eux, j’ai la même 
innocence et le même zèle, et mon cœur se sent digne du même 
prix.” By contrast, Pirandello entertained no such thoughts or 
illusions. His goal was to destroy or expose the same conventional 
standards attacked by Rousseau in order to reveal the tragedy and 
despair they concealed, all too often even from the victims them- 
selves. 

Pirandello was, as we have already suggested, a ‘moraliste’— 
not a reformer or crusader. As a writer he was dispassionate in his 
dissection of the ills which beset mankind, but the man behind 
the writer (even Pirandello was guilty of ‘building himself up’), 
was moved to compassion by the futile struggles of his fellow- 
sufferers; he knew all too well the inescapable loneliness, whether 
the struggle was waged on an individual or group basis. A strik- 
ing example of the latter can be found in La Nuova colonia in 
which the idealistic attempt to escape the restrictive and inequit- 
able conditions of the city caused Spera, Doro and a small group 
to seek a more meaningful life on a nearby island. This idyll lasted 
but a short time before the baser instincts of man exploded this 
dream, as all the strivings of man, according to Pirandello, are 
destined to be destroyed by the imperfections within us. 

Given the opportunity, Rousseau would have chided the 
famous, prosperous and healthy Pirandello, much as he did 
Voltaire in his Lettre sur la providence, for entertaining such a 
cynical and pessimistic view of man’s condition, while he, per- 
secuted and unhealthy, upheld an optimistic belief in man’s ability 
to create a better and more meaningful existence on this earth. 
Rousseau was of course sustained by a belief in a hereafter where 
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someone like himself who had lived a moral life would certainly 
find his just reward. In the life and works of Pirandello religion is 
noticeable absent. 

However psychologists and psychiatrists may interpret Rous- 
seau’s severance from society, it did require moral integrity and 
principles, and it did stem from a firm belief that a life without self- 
respect and human dignity was not worth living. That Rousseau 
succeeded in distinguishing himself from the ocean of nobodies 
was proved to Rousseau’s satisfaction by the attacks of the general 
public and particularly his personal enemies, “Les Messieurs’, his 
fellow Encyclopedists. They despised him, Rousseau was per- 
suaded, because his unwavering moral posture exposed their 
hypocritical and sinful lives and made them morally uneasy be- 
fore such a paragon of righteousness: ‘vivant ou mort’, he has his 
alter-ego in the third dialogue say in his defense, ‘il les inquietera 
toujours, et s’il aimoit la vengeance il en auroit une bien assurée 
dans la frayeur dont, malgré tant de précautions entassées, ils ne 
cesseront plus d’être agités’ (Pléiade, 1.951). 

Like the savage in the Discours sur l'inégalité, Rousseau was 
capable of living alone, whereas ‘’uomo sociale, sempre fuori di se, 
non sa vivere che nell’opinione degli altri e per così dire solo dal 
loro giudizio trae il sentimento della propria esistenza. — Nel 
tessuto artificiale della societa esso ha perduto il suo io reale’ 
(Mondolfo, pp.28-29). Rousseau’s love of nature was in keeping 
with this preference for solitude, for nature, in his eyes, repre- 
sented for him the natural environment of ‘god-man’ as opposed 
to ‘man-man’. Thus it was not so much the esthetic love of land- 
scape and greenery that appealed to him as the fact that it counter- 
acted the decadent environment of civilized man, and Rousseau 
longed for the former innocence of man, as the famous opening 
line of Emile asserts: ‘Tout est bien sortant des mains de l’ Auteur 
des choses, tout dégénére entre les mains de l’homme.” 

It is incorrect, we feel, to argue that Rousseau was confronted 
by the need to resolve certain enigmatic and contradictory traits 
in his own character only when he had reached maturity. Nor was 
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his dramatic break with society his first conscious effort to attain 
an authentic form of self-awareness. In the second dialogue 
Rousseau firmly contends that he had not changed drastically. In 
fact, he insists that he had demonstrated the same tendencies from 
youth (Pléiade, i.774-775). And in the Discours sur les sciences et 
les arts, several years before his break with his ‘philosophe 
friends’, Rousseau complained: ‘Il règne dans nos mœurs une vile 
et trompeuse uniformité, et tous les esprits semblent avoir eté jetés 
dans un même moule: sans cesse la politesse exige, la bienseance 
ordonne; sans cesse on suit des usages, jamais son propre génie. 
On n’ose plus paroitre ce qu’on est; et, dans cette contrainte per- 
pétuelle, les homme qui forment ce troupeau circonstances, feront 
tous les mémes choses si des motifs plus puissants ne les en détour- 
nent’ (Garnier ed., p.5). 

His experiences in Parisian society had simply confirmed these 
views and eventually led to the inevitable explosion. Certainly, 
many personal factors, and personal deficiencies, contributed to 
the eventual decision; however, the explosion would in all 
probability have taken place even if the circumstances had been 
entirely altered. The advantage Rousseau possessed was that 
until society could be reconstituted along the lines recommended 
in the Contrat social, he managed vicariously to create his own 
universe which he peopled with caracters capable of true friend- 
ship and virtuous conduct befitting proud souls. It was possible for 
him to preserve his dignity in this artificially created world, for 
unlike most of the eighteenth-century figures, he did not believe 
that man achieved his distinctive dignity through the daily battles 
social living imposed upon him. 

Faced with a situation which would have caused a Pirandellian 
character to resign himself to his fate, Rousseau possessed the 
inner resources to assert his individuality. In this respect, Rous- 
seau differed somewhat from Pirandello, for the latter’s characters 
were searching for a more desirable modus vivendi within the 
social structure, whereas Rousseau was primarily concerned with 
a modus vivendi suitable only to himself The ideal conditions of 
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the new society were impossible of fulfillment until enough 
people, like Rousseau, reverted to the state of natural man who 
alone was capable of rationally determining the god-given pre- 
cepts or the immutable initial principles which constitute natural 
law. The characters of Pirandello, on the other hand, were often 
content, for example Elma in 4s you desire me (1931), to assume 
an identity which they knowingly recognized as different from 
their own, so great according to Pirandello was the drive in man 
for dignity and self-respect. Others, like Delia Morello, the 
celebrated harlot in Each in his own way (1924), were quite willing 
to adopt an idealized image created by others. Indeed, one of the 
messages Pirandello seems to impart is ‘that we must not need- 
lessly force one another to undergo the sorry spectacle of seeing 
what we really are.’” 

Because Rousseau accorded greater importance to an imaginary 
world and to an ethic intuitively conceived than he did tothereality 
of the outside world, it is clear that he would have violently 
opposed Pirandello’s implicit advice, conveyed by many of his 
works, that one should not risk the disappointments and sorrow 
which inevitably accompany the attempt to ‘costruirsi’. This 
message or moral of Pirandello comes through forcefully in the 
short story Such is life. Signora Leuca had during the eleven years 
that her husband had lived with another woman and their three 
illegitimate children, carefully built up the reputation of a social 
and civic-minded person for whom no sacrifice was too great 
when the welfare of others was involved. After the death of the 
other woman, she permitted the return of her husband and 
accepted the care of the children, but because she insisted on 
living up to her image of herself, she refused to resume physical 
relations with her husband. As a result, he departed with the 
young sexy niece of signorina Trecke, and signora Leuca was left 
to face the bitter and painful truth of her existence: “Her spirit 
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sadly on guard under its mask of candid serenity, Signora Leuca 
was inwardly torn by a distress no one suspected; she was left 
with the three children to care for and bring up, but what was 
more, she bore an ever-present torment, not for herself alone, who 
was perhaps better off than many others, but for all things, all 
earthly creatures as she saw them in the infinite anguish of her 
love and pity, in that constant painful awareness—assuaged only 
by fleeting peaceful moments which brought relief and consola- 
tion—of the futility of living like this’ (Short stories, p.290). 

Instead, Rousseau maintained that a person’s peace of mind 
and conscience come from living in conformity with one’s pre- 
cepts and in harmony with one’s own evaluation of self. In fact 
in Rousseau’s opinion, such a life should have eliminated the 
inner turmoil and anguish experienced by signora Leuca. In this 
respect Rousseau typifies the ‘outsider’ and it is this image that 
creates a rapport with the mid-twentieth century unequalled by 
his fellow Encyclopedists or Pirandello 

Whatever message one may elicit from Pirandello’s writings 
with regard to the advisability of trying either to fulfill one’s 
personality or assuming a more desirable identity, the repeated 
rebellions waged by his characters against the social establishment 
and its inflexible forms reflect his own constant attempts to 
explore every possible avenue of escape to the plateau where the 
inner soul can live and breathe more freely. Pirandello, it should 
be remembered, lived through his characters. He made this quite 
clear in a letter to Benjamin Crémieux in 1928 when the latter 
sought biographical information for an edition of Vieille Sicile: 
‘j'ai oublié de vivre, oublié au point de ne pouvoir rien dire, mais 
exactement rien sur ma vie, si ce n’est peut-étre que je ne la vis 
pas, mais que je l’écris. De sorte que si vous voulez quelque chose 
de moi, je pourrais vous répondre: “Attendez un peu, mon cher 
Crémieux, que je pose la question à mes personnages” 11, 


u quoted by Guy Dumur, Piran- 
dello (Paris 1955), p.14. 
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Pirandello’s confrontations with ‘la morale étouffante’ were 
accomplished vicariously; Rousseau chose the more direct path 
of personal action. Regardless of the futility of the actions of 
Pirandello’s characters, the effort expended, as with Sisyphus, 
revealed human dignity. During the long years of his wife’s 
madness, he had, much like signora Leuca, suffered silently, 
forcing himself to play the role society demanded of him, while 
deep within there seethed a rebellion that expressed itself in an 
uninterrupted flow of literary works while he tottered on the 
brink of oblivion as far as self and identity were concerned. 

An important difference between Pirandello and Rousseau is 
the fact that the latter, essentially a creature motivated by his 
senses and emotions, reacted in a visceral way, whereas Piran- 
dello, both in his caracters and his own person, was characterized 
by lucidity. This is true even in his systematic destruction of the 
logic of his characters when they attempted to struggle through 
the thickets of social shams to a clearer or more desirable defini- 
tion of their own personalities. In the case of Rousseau, his works 
to the very end reflected his personal suffering, both real and 
imagined. This is particularly true of his autobiographical writ- 
ings in which he never managed to transcend the personal imme- 
diacy of the moral problems attached to this search for self. With 
Pirandello, the artist to some extent always dominated the man. 
The supremacy of the creative artist became more pronounced 
during his theatre period when his artistic effort ‘se référe a des 
souffrances qu’il a dépassées et sa maîtrise provient sans aucun 
doute de ce qu’il est désormais plus libre à l’égard du malheur 
qu’il peint’ (Dumur, p 37). In brief, Pirandello’s solutions to the 
problems that face all thinking and feeling mankind were based 
on ratiocination instead of emotions. This is best illustrated by 
his delightful short story, La Ghirlanda, in which dr Francesco 
Cima resolves his personal dilemma by rejecting the avenues of 
action to which society would normally have resorted. It is 
difficult to picture Rousseau reacting as dr Cima did. His volatile 
and suspicious temperament would have caused him to explode, 
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and in this he would have been true to himself, just as dr Cima’s 
response was in keeping with Pirandello’s temperament and 
personality. 

In Rousseau one finds a greater preoccupation with the moral 
aspects of man’s actions, and he displays a greater inflexibility and 
emphasis on honesty in the direct handling of the discrepancies 
between social Forms and the Life dictated by his inner self. 
There is much truth in the following exaggerated assessment of 
himself in the second dialogue by Rousseau: ‘De tous les hommes 
que j'ai connus celui dont le caractére derive le plus pleinement de 
son seul tempérament est J.J. Il est ce que l’a fait nature: l’éduca- 
tion ne l’a que bien peu modifié. Si dès sa naissance ses facultés et 
ses forces s’étoient tout à coup developpées, dès lors on l’eut 
trouvé tel à peu près qu’il fut dans son âge mûr, et maintenant 
après soixante ans de peines et de miséres, le tems, l’adversité, les 
hommes lont encor très peu changé” (Pléiade, i.799-800). 

This self-evaluation is substantiated by the marked conformity, 
where it is not identity, between Rousseau’s life and writings. The 
similarity is less striking in the works of Pirandello, though they 
too reflect his life, albeit less obviously and directly. The literary 
expression of Pirandello, the ‘moraliste’, however, was noticeably 
free of the distracting conflicts and contradictions that are all too 
frequent in the written works of Rousseau, the moralist. 

Regardless of the differences between Rousseau and Pirandello, 
and there are many, one thing is incontrovertible: they both 
placed the greatest importance on the dignity and self-respect of 
man, and they firmly believed that man achieved these qualities 
through the indispensable struggle to establish one’s place and 
identity in this world—whether the struggle was waged in the 
very center of the social arena, as in the case of the characters of 
Pirandello, or on the fringe of civilization, as was true with 
Rousseau. 
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Johnson’s Journey to the western islands 
of Scotland: a reconsideration 


by Clarence Tracy 


During his young manhood Samuel Johnson occasionally in- 
dulged himself rather surprisingly in escapist dreams. In London, 
his first major publication, Thales shakes the dust of the city off 
his feet in order to fly to a happy valley. He chose Wales for his 
destination, but he might equally well have chosen either Scot- 
land or Ireland, for, as he says, 


.. who would leave, unbrib’d, Hibernia’s land, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 


It is hard to believe that the author is the one who said some years 
later that the full tide of human existence was at Charing Cross, 
and whose legend still haunts the squares, taverns, and churches 
of central London. The escapism of London was a passing phase, 
of course, but it was not merely incidental in this poem, at the 
core of which is a contrast between the noise, dirt, and moral 
evil of the metropolis and the innocence and simplicity of the 
country: 


Grant me, kind heaven, to find some happier place, 
Where honesty and sense are no disgrace; 

Some pleasing bank where verdant osiers play, 
Some peaceful vale with nature’s paintings gay; 
Where once the harrass’d Briton found repose, 
And safe in poverty defy’d his foes; 


Some secret cell, ye pow’rs, indulgent give. 
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Not content with even that rosy picture of Thessalian bliss, he 
goes on some lines later to describe its joys more concretely: 


Could’st thou resign the park and play content, 
For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent; 

There might’st thou find some elegant retreat, 
Some hireling senator’s deserted seat; 

And stretch thy prospects o’er the smiling land, 
For less than rent the dungeons of the Strand; 
There prune thy walks, support thy drooping flow’rs, 
Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bow’rs; 

And, while thy grounds a cheap repast afford, 
Despise the dainties of a venal lord: 

There ev’ry bush with nature’s musick rings, 
There ev’ry breeze bears health upon its wings; 
On all thy hours security shall smile, 

And bless thine evening walk and morning toil. 


Memories of Milton’s garden of Eden mingle in those lines with 
memories of Horace’s Sabine farm and of Pope’s recent account 
of that idealized country squire and benefactor, the Man of Ross. 
The theme was familiar in eighteenth-century poetry, but it was 
never set forth more wholeheartedly. 

The mature Johnson, as every reader knows, repudiated the 
idea of escape as a practical ethic and urged his readers and lis- 
teners to commit themselves fully to contemporary life. The 
happy valley in Rasselas was a paradise from which any healthy- 
minded man would fly at his first opportunity. Johnson’s dis- 
illusionment with rural utopias may have been brought on during 
the year following the publication of London by the spectacle of 
Savage, who, like Thales, retired to Wales, dreaming of a rose- 
embowered cottage with nightingales in every tree. Johnson’s 
disgust with this folly rings out from his Life of Savage. But he 
had not abandoned the idea altogether. Even in The Vanity of 
human wishes, published eleven years after London, it appears in 
this searching question fired at an imaginary objector: 
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Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsey’s end be thine? 
Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride content, 

The wisest justice on the banks of Trent? 


Brief as the allusion is, the idea is not peripheral in the poem. The 
lesson it teaches is not very different from that of London: one 
may escape the curse that dogs human ambition if one is willing 
to pay the price of moderating one’s desires. The ambitious come 
to grief, not those who, like the villagers in Gray’s Elegy, choose 
the simple unpretentious life. The characters in Rasselas return 
to their happy valley in the end, and many years later Johnson 
wrote of Gray’s Elegy that it ‘abounds with images which find a 
mirror in every mind, and with sentiments to which every bosom 
returns an echo’. In a late work, his life of Pope, he devoted a 
long paragraph to the Man of Ross, showing the importance that 
he still attached to Pope’s account by his having made some 
inquiries into its truth. He had learned long before to be sceptical 
of the pretty fables produced by classical moralists and modern 
political scientists. ‘Narrations of romantick and impractical vir- 
tue’, he wrote, ‘will be read with wonder, but that which is un- 
attainable is recommended in vain: that good may be endeavoured 
it must be shewn to be possible.’ But he was still very much 
interested in this recurrent human dream. 

Before he wrote London he knew what life in the country was 
like, at least in the south and the midlands. But most of his rural 
utopias were situated beyond the horizon of his own experience, 
and he was not well informed about life in remoter districts. Of 
neither Scotland nor Ireland had he any first-hand knowledge, to 
say nothing of the more distant lands which were the scenes of 
some of his works. True, he read about Abyssinia in father Lobo’s 
Voyage, and when writing /rene he read some Turkish history, 
but no deposit of local colour was left in the text of either Rasselas 
or Irene. The characters in these works, like Pope’s ‘poor Indian’ 
and Goldsmith’s Chinese philosopher, were the ‘genuine progeny 
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of common humanity’ in no way ‘modified by the customs 
of particular places’, and all of them might have slipped into 
places in The Club without causing more than a ripple of com- 
ment. Similarly when Johnson surveyed mankind from China 
to Peru he saw nothing that he might not have seen just as well 
in London or Paris. This may have been more a matter of prin- 
ciple than of ignorance, for he shared the common neo-classical 
assumption of the universal uniformity of human nature, and he 
taught many times that a change of place can make no real differ- 
ence to one’s ultimate happiness. Travel, he felt, did amuse the 
mind and help ward off melancholy, but at bottom he agreed with 
Satan that “The mind is in its own place, and in it self / Can make a 
Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n’. But the effect of both these 
beliefs was to minimize the importance of environment, in both 
its natural and cultural senses. Nevertheless towards the close of 
his life his curiosity led him to visit both Wales and Scotland. 
‘I had desired to visit the Hebrides, or Western Islands of Scot- 
land, so long’, he wrote, ‘that I scarcely remember how the wish 
was originally excited.’ He has been accused of sinister motives 
for his trip, of a desire to discredit Scotland and its literature, but 
nobody can seriously entertain such a charge now. Though he 
probably had no specific objects of curiosity in mind, it is more 
than likely that he wished, among other things, to explore the 
scene of an old dream and, as with the Man of Ross, to find out 
the truth behind the myth. 

The book that resulted from his trip is remarkable for its 
originality. One of its first readers, Thomas Tyers, proprietor of 
Vauxhall gardens and the author in 1784 of a sketch of Johnson’s 
life, voiced the general opinion when he said: ‘[Johnson’s] jour- 
ney into the Western Islands is an original thing. . . . His curiosity 
must have been excessive, and his strength undecayed to accomp- 
lish a journey of such length, and subject to such inconvenience.’ 
He went on to say that ‘one of the first men of the age’—probably 
Edmund Burke—‘told Mr. Garrick “that he would forgive John- 


son all his wrong notions respecting America, on account of his 
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writing that book”. It is original because it is a clear-sighted, 
unsentimental, and first-hand report on what I hope you will for- 
give me for describing as a primitive society, devoted to telling 
the truth and free from any obsession with myth-making. It was 
original too because it showed the upsetting of his conviction 
that human nature is everywhere the same and that one’s sur- 
roundings have no effect on one’s personality. The book is in 
fact essentially a study of the influence of environment on human 
life. 

Before developing this theme further I must briefly describe the 
book itself and the way in which it was written. Too many of its 
readers have assumed that it is merely an inferior version of the 
account that Boswell later published about the same trip, failing 
to observe that it is a book of an altogether different kind. Bos- 
well’s is a book about Johnson, in which Scotland figures only as 
a background and asa means for drawing Johnson out. Johnson’s, 
on the contrary, is a book about Scotland, in which the autobio- 
graphical element is deliberately played down. The difference is 
easily seen if one takes the trouble to compare parallel accounts of 
the same incidents. For example, early in their trip the two 
friends went a little out of their way in order to visit lord Mon- 
boddo, and as a result Boswell produced six or seven pages of 
animated dialogue. Johnson had been interested in this conversa- 
tion, and he reported it fairly fully a day or so later in a letter to 
mrs Thrale. But in his Journey he makes clear that his purpose is 
not to report conversations, however interesting, that might have 
occurred just as well at home: ‘Early in the afternoon’, he wrote, 
‘Mr. Boswell observed that we were at no great distance from the 
house of Lord Monboddo. The magnetism of his conversation 
easily drew us out of our way, and the entertainment which we 
received would have been a sufficient recompense for a much 
greater deviation.’ That is absolutely all! 

Yet he started out on a plan remarkably similar to Boswell’s. 
He almost certainly kept a diary of this trip as he went along, as 
he did also for the trip to north Wales in the following year, for 
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he had brought some blank notebooks with him and occasionally 
mentioned his having paused to make notes or of having failed 
to pause. He referred to this ‘book of remarks’ once or twice. 
That it was a meagre diary is probable both from the analogy of 
the Journey into north Wales and from the fact that he was able 
to spare Boswell one of the notebooks. This ‘book of remarks’ 
has not survived and there is no reason to think that it was in- 
tended for publication. In addition to it Johnson sent home in 
regular instalments to his ‘dear mistress’ (mrs Thrale) a system- 
atic letter-journal, now available in dr Chapman’s edition of his 
letters. This is a fully written narrative that must stand in much 
the same relation to the ‘book of remarks’ that Boswell’s finished 
journals stand in to his original rough drafts. On his return to 
London, Johnson most likely read it over before writing the 
Journey, but there is no reason to think that these letters home 
were originally intended to be the basis of a book. They were the 
sort of thing that eighteenth-century travellers regularly pro- 
duced for the entertainment of their friends. 

The decision to write a book for publication evidently came to 
him part way through the trip, when he had penetrated into the 
western highlands. Up to that point he had been in country not 
unlike what he was used to; there were barefooted children, to be 
sure, and a laughable absence of trees, but there were also popul- 
ous towns—not unlike English ones—and ancient universities, as 
well as established roads and opulent gentlemen’s seats. He had 
travelled by carriage, either stopping at inns or being entertained 
at castles or officers’ messes. But all that had come to an end at 
Fort Augustus. From there on there were no roads, except some 
bits under construction, few inns and those mostly bad, and no 
amenities of any sort for travellers, except for what could be 
found at lairds’ houses. The highlands were still a trackless 
wilderness, less known to even the lowland Scot—according to 
Johnson—than Borneo or Sumatra, and less known to a Lon- 
doner like Johnson himself—in spite of his having read Martin’s 
account—than Baffin Island is to you and me. The decision to 
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write came to him, or in retrospect it seemed to have come to 
him, at just that point on his route where the western highlands 
still make their first terrific impact on the traveller, in spite of 
everything that has been done by American express and the 
Scottish electricity board to tame them—where one disembogues 
from Glen Morriston on to the shores of Loch Cluanie and sees 
its slate blue waters shining against the deep lilac of the hills 
around. Johnson must have been totally unprepared for the 
silence and solitude, and for the first time in his life he found him- 
self in a primitive region, effectively cut off from contact with the 
sophisticated society that he was used to. ‘I sat down on a bank’, 
he wrote, ‘such as a writer of romance might have delighted to 
feign. I had indeed no trees to whisper over my head, but a clear 
rivulet streamed at my feet. The day was calm, the air soft, and 
all was rudeness, silence, and solitude. Before me, and on either 
side, were high hills, which by hindering the eye from ranging, 
forced the mind to find entertainment for itself. Whether I spent 
the hour well I know not for here I first conceived the thought of 
this narration.’ 

Those words, however, express a poetic rather than a factual 
truth. What he may have written about the incident in his ‘book 
of remarks’ we do not know, but in his letter to mrs Thrale, 
written very shortly afterwards, he told a different story: ‘I sat 
down to take notes’, he wrote to her, ‘on a green bank, with a 
small stream running at my feet, in the midst of savage solitude, 
with mountains before me, and on either hand covered with 
heath. I looked round me, and wondered that I was not more 
affected, but the mind is not at all times equally ready to be put 
in motion.’ Here are the same mountains and stream as in the 
book, the same wildness and solitude, but instead of thoughts 
about writing a book only a confession that his mind was slug- 
gish. The letter must tell the literal truth, for the virtue of a good 
travel journal is exact truthfulness, but the book is a work of 
literature, in which the author is not on oath and feels free to alter 
and to transmute in order to best convey his larger truth. In this 
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passage Johnson called upon his emotion as it had been recol- 
lected in tranquillity, and concentrated here the thoughts and 
feeling that may have been inchoate in his mind at the time but 
of which he only became fully aware as he journeyed on and that 
he formulated much later. He put the passage where he did, 
I suppose, in order to give his readers a dramatic shock at exactly 
that spot in his travels where he had passed the boundary dividing 
the known world from the new and strange. 

In its form his book is a putting of new wine into old bottles. 
He kept to the familiar pattern of the travel diary, butas he warmed 
up to his subject he began to interleave it with increasingly 
lengthy sociological observations. The experiment in structure 
may not be altogether successful, but it produces a sense of spon- 
taneity, as if he were writing as he travelled, and it avoids the 
pretentiousness of a treatise on a subject on which he was aware 
of the incompleteness of his information. It also illustrates his 
increasing scepticism about the possibility of writing a definitive 
treatise on any subject: ‘I fancy’, he had said to Boswell in Edin- 
burgh, ‘mankind may come, in time, to write all aphoristically, 
except in narrative; grow weary of preparation, and connection, 
and illustration, and all those arts by which a big book is made.’ 
The Journey to the western islands is not a ‘big book’, and it is 
aphoristic in the sense that it consists of an informal series of 
tentative notes. No doubt there are errors in it as well as omissions, 
but even the errors were, he thought, no great matter, for he 
dealt ‘more in notions than in facts’. The structure of his book is 
an illustration of the stress laid by English culture in the En- 
lightenment period on the informal, the empirical, and the tenta- 
tive, and its avoidance of sweeping pronouncements and dog- 
matic conclusions. But he was careful to be as accurate as possible 
in his facts. While he was preparing his manuscript he attempted 
to verify many of his notes, sending off showers of inquires by 
letter to Boswell in Edinburgh, some of them to be answered by 
Boswell himself and others by Boswell’s acquaintances. Boswell 
accordingly ‘quickened’ a certain dr Webster, one of the 
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acquaintances from whom informations was sought, and said that 
he liked Johnson’s ‘little memorandums’. None of these has 
survived, so that we do not know what information Johnson 
was seeking or what answers he received. But we do know that 
he was playing fair with his readers. 

His main interest in the highlands was, of course, in its men and 
manners. He wrote at some length, for example, about a visit that 
he had paid with Boswell to a shepherd’s hut on the east shore of 
Loch Ness part way between Inverness and Fort Augustus, 
describing the hut itself and the shepherd’s wife, whom he ques- 
tioned like a social worker about her children, her absent hus- 
band, her goats, and her diet. (Incidentally he ignored altogether 
the little contretemps that delighted Boswell and makes one of 
the most memorable episodes in his book, when the wife mis- 
takenly thought that Johnson, who had inquired where she slept, 
wanted to go to bed with her.) What Johnson was interested in 
was not gossip but the facts on how people did live in huts on the 
shores of Loch Ness. Wherever he went he made similar inquiries. 
He inquired into the organization of clan society, the position and 
powers of the lairds, the results of the laws forbidding the high- 
landers to carry arms and wear the tartan, the causes of emigra- 
tion, the cost of living, the status of the Erse language and litera- 
ture, the second sight, the folk and fairy lore, and a hundred and 
one other things. Some of his information was vague and con- 
fusing and some of it mutually contradictory; he declared that it 
was hard to get a straight story from highlanders and that often 
the more questions he asked them the less he learned. But he was 
consistently honest with his readers, letting them know what the 
basis was for his statements, and telling them when he had been 
able to reach no certainty at all. 

The stereotype of Johnson as a romantic tory, however, has 
interfered with the ability of some people to read what he has 
written. No doubt Boswell was partly responsible for propa- 
gating the notion that Johnson was a great defender of ancient 
institutions and old social customs and had a Burkean love of 
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continuing tradition. According to that view, Johnson surrounded 
in his mind the old clan or feudal structure of Scottish society 
with a romantic halo. Since Boswell’s time Scotland and its past 
have undergone a wholesale romanticizing, thanks to sir Walter 
Scott and queen Victoria—not to mention sir Harry Lauder and 
the Robbie Burns cult. Although Johnson was not affected by 
these developments, they have coloured the view some readers 
take of what he saw in Scotland. Accordingly one recent writer 
has said that Johnson saw tragedy in Scottish history, and that 
in his Journey he deplored the destruction of its ‘pre-Reforma- 
tion culture’ and of the Highland social system, viewing with 
great alarm the rise of a progressive middle class in the new com- 
mercial cities. For this writer, apparently, the Journey is a Gib- 
bonesque Decline and fall of the ancient virtues of the Scottish 
people. 

Now, as with most errors, there is just enough truth in this one 
to win it a little credence. Johnson certainly did not admire what 
had been done at St Andrews and Elgin by those whom he called 
the ‘ruffians of reformation’, and noted again and again in the 
highlands and islands that the only churches he saw were in ruins. 
He deplored the decline of the colleges of St Andrews. When he 
trod the sacred soil of Iona and saw the ruins of the ancient 
monastery, he felt a romantic thrill not entirely unlike what Childe 
Harold might have experienced, and indulged himself in the 
fancy that at some time in the future Iona might again become 
the disseminator of religion and civilization in Great Britain. In 
ways like these he was deeply moved by the past and deplored the 
death of institutions that had once served mankind well. But how 
can anybody who has read the Journey through say that this is the 
whole of what he felt about Scotland? When he remarked that he 
had come to Scotland almost too late to see what he had come for, 
an ancient social system based on feudal principles, he clearly 
did not mean that he was opposed to progress and wished to turn 
back the hands of the clock. He meant rather that as a dispas- 
sionate student of society he was sorry to find that some of the 
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sociological evidence had disappeared. He felt like the anthro- 
pologist who travelled to the source of the Amazon to study a 
tribe of naked pygmies and who found on his arrival that they had 
recently acquired a Coca-Cola machine. Vestiges of the clan 
system still remained in the highlands, for custom and necessity 
had to some extent retained what the law had formally taken 
away, but the central government had inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the clans and had taken away the legal power of the chiefs as 
well as their weapons of self-defence, and was building the good 
roads that were to function as the long arms of a modern com- 
mercial society. But there is not so much as a word to suggest that 
Johnson deplored any of these developments in themselves, 
which should surprise nobody familiar with his great respect for 
tradesmen, especially booksellers, and his involvment in the 
prosperous commercial world of London. Though he loved to 
call himself a tory and to describe the whigs as dogs, he was much 
at home with the bourgeoisie and had spent the most miserable 
time of his life in the home of a country gentleman. His own 
literary career was a success story fought out in the competitive 
world of professional book publishing and journalism. It is most 
unlikely that he would have changed sides when he crossed the 
Tweed, and there is nothing in the Journey to suggest that he had. 
Indeed he devoted considerable space in it to a defence of the 
tacksmen or middle-men in the Scottish economic system. But 
he felt keenly that so far the changes had worked mainly to the 
disadvantage of the Scots. The old power of the lairds had been 
destroyed, but new agencies of government, such as law courts, 
had not yet been set up to take its place. Their arms had been 
taken away, but no police force had been established for their pro- 
tection. In other words, he found northern Scotland in the awk- 
ward stage of a major social revolution, and, although he was 
critical of the blunders made by government, he did not look to 
the future with dismay. It held nothing for Scotland, he clearly 
felt, unless it transformed itself into a modern nation, as it 
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Finally the most surprising thing in the /ourney for those who 
cherish the old notion of Johnson as an over-urbanized chatter- 
box insensitive to nature, is the amount of attention he gives to 
the scenery. There was a Dionysiac side to this man that found 
itself in tune with the wild beauty of the highlands. At Slanes 
castle, for example, he wished that the winds had been beating 
with violence so that his eye might enjoy ‘all the terrifick grandeur 
of the tempestuous ocean’, and during a night journey on Mull 
he declared that the noise of the wind and rain joined to that of 
the waterfalls, of which he counted no less than fifty-five in ten 
miles, ‘made a nobler chorus of the rough musick of nature than 
it had been [his] chance to hear before’. Nature in her more lyric 
moods also pleased him, as in a voyage in a small boat by moon- 
light: “The day soon failed us’, he wrote, ‘and the moon pre- 
sented a very solemn and pleasing scene. The sky was clear, so 
that the eye commanded a wide circle: the sea was neither still nor 
turbulent: the wind neither silent nor loud. We were never far 
from one coast or another, on which, if the weather had become 
violent, we could have found shelter, and therefore contemplated 
at ease the regions through which we glided in the tranquillity 
of the night, and saw now a rock and now an island grow grad- 
ually conspicuous and gradually obscure.’ Though the scenery 
only occasionally comes to the surface of his consciousness in the 
Journey, it is never entirely absent from it. One has only to com- 
pare this work with Rasselas, for example, to recognize the dif- 
ference. The scenery of Rasselas is not real, not even the desert 
surrounding the pyramids where the unfortunate Pekuah was 
abducted; it is like the pasteboard scenery in Drury Lane theatre. 
But the scenery of the Journey is real. One is never allowed to 
forget the bleak heather-covered hills, the storm-vexed arms of 
the sea, and the innumerable waterfalls, which haunted him like 
a passion. 

For the first time in his life Johnson was looking at men in their 
setting, asking himself what effect living among mountains must 
have on the way people think and feel, how isolation and a barren 
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soil have influenced the development of their social institutions, 
and what qualities of character are produced by dangers and 
storms. Some of his comments seem obvious to us and others 
naive, but he was breaking new ground. He begins with a few 
elementary ones on the effect of a mountainous terrain: ‘Moun- 
tainous countries commonly contain the original, at least the 
oldest race of inhabitants, for they are not easily conquered.’ 
‘As mountains are long before they are conquered, they are like- 
wise long before they are civilized.’ “The manners of mountain- 
eers are commonly savage, but they are rather produced by their 
situation than derived from their ancestors.’ ‘Mountainous regions 
are sometimes so remote from the seat of government, and so 
difficult to access, that they are very little under the influence of 
the sovereign, or within the reach of national justice.’ He also 
speculated on the influence of solitude on individual character, 
noting the effect that hills have in turning the thoughts in upon 
themselves, and on the effect that living on the level of mere 
subsistence has in producing a philosophy of fatalism: ‘If to the 
daily burden of distress any additional weight be added, nothing 
remains but to despair and die.’ He noted also that illiteracy 
resulted not only in an absence of written records but also in a 
generally cavalier attitude towards the truth. Surprisingly, more- 
over, ‘the fictions of the Gothick romances’, he found, “were not 
so remote from credibility as they are now thought’, the social 
manners implied in them being not unlike what he found in the 
highlands. It is needless to multiply examples. He was busy 
finding out the facts about a mode of life that had surprised him 
and shattered his preconceptions. ‘The imaginations excited by 
the view of an unknown and untravelled wilderness are not such 
as arise in the artificial solitude of parks and gardens. . . . The 
phantoms which haunt a desert are want, misery, and danger; the 
evils of dereliction rush upon the thoughts; man is made unwill- 
ingly acquainted with his own weakness, and meditation shows 
him only how little he can sustain, and how little he can 
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From this rapid survey of Johnson’s Journey two conclusions 
emerge. In the first place we are struck by the intrepidity with 
which at the age of 64, in poor health and with a sedentary habit 
of body, he set out into the unknown to learn the truth. The 
Johnson who went to the Hebrides was neither the prejudiced 
bigot of Macpherson nor the blazing eccentric of Macaulay, a man 
whose opinions may be amusing and ‘characteristic’, but cannot 
be received as worth serious discussion. Instead he was a pioneer 
investigator deserving the respect of a modern sociologist. In the 
second place we are struck by the distance that Johnson’s mind 
had travelled since 1738 when he had dreamed of the rocks of 
Scotland as a honeysuckle refuge from the evils of contemporary 
life. True, he and Boswell did one day amuse themselves, as 
Boswell reports, by toying with the fancy of founding a college 
and of appointing each of their friends to professorial chairs in it, 
like the princess Nekayah, who before returning to her happy 
valley dreamed of founding a ‘college of learned women, in 
which she would preside’ and where she should ‘raise up for the 
next age models of prudence and patterns of piety’. Any modern 
academic person will recognize the temptation. But Johnson was 
in a playful mood and the thought is not to be taken seriously. 
There is little utopianism in the Journey and equally little of the 
familiar neo-classical assumptions about the uniformity of human 
nature. Fully apparent throughout is his realization that the truth 
about such concepts as the simple life and the state of nature can 
be arrived at not through the reason itself looking inwards but 
only through empirical investigation. ‘The mind’, as he wrote 
long before in a different connection, ‘can only repose on the 
stability of truth.’ 
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L'influence de Voltaire à Lille 
au XVIII siècle 


par Louis Trenard 


Bien des formules lancées par Voltaire montrent qu’il recherchait 
l'efficacité dans ses campagnes idéologiques et qu’il comptait sur 
une minorité éclairée pour l’aider dans sa tâche. Dès 1757, il 
confie à Alembert: ‘Il ne faut que cinq ou six philosophes qui 
s'entendent pour renverser le colosse. Il ne s’agit pas d'empêcher 
nos laquais d’aller à la messe ou au prêche. II s’agit d’arracher les 
pères de famille à la tyrannie des imposteurs et d’inspirer l’esprit 
de tolérance.” Programme limité dans ses buts et réalisable avec 
le concours de quelques penseurs. Plus largement, il redit au 
même Alembert le 8 juillet 1765: ‘Si opinion est la reine du 
monde, les philosophes gouvernent cette reine.” À vrai dire, ils 
se chargent de conduire la foule puisqu'il ‘est à propos que le 
peuple soit guidé, et non pas qu’il soit instruit’ (à Damilaville, 
19 mars 1766). 

On peut se demander si Voltaire est parvenu, ainsi qu’il 
l'espère, à faire pénétrer et admettre quelques idées fondamentales 
dans un milieu déterminé. Quels moyens a-t-il utilisés, le théâtre, 
l’imprimé, les disciples pour agir sur la société lilloise? Quelles 
réactions a-t-il provoquées? Quelle a été la force de ce voltairia- 
nisme dans cette ville septentrionale? 


Les conditions sociales qu'offre Lille sont sensiblement du 
même type que celles de Lyon, par exemple. Il s’agit d’une ville 
de négoce, de banque, de textile, avec un clergé important et 
actif, une noblesse de robe. Cette société apprécie la vie mondaine, 
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les réunions chez le gouverneur, le prince de Robecq ou chez 
l’intendant Charles Esmangart, les salons où brillent les femmes, 
les sociétés de pensée, les cafés, les logest. Les conditions intellec- 
tuelles ont paru peu favorables selon une tradition tenace qui 
voudrait que les villes de négoce restent de médiocres foyers de 
culture’. Répondant au questionnaire d'enquête, en 1698, Pin- 
tendant Dugué de Bagnols affirme: ‘Le génie des habitants n’est 
pas vif. . . . Ils ne s'appliquent pas beaucoup aux sciences, encore 
moins aux belles lettres.’ En 1781, un abonné des Annonces de 
Flandre (14 septembre 1781, p.37) répéte cette formule: il suggère 
au rédacteur de cette feuille commerciale d’ajouter une chronique 
littéraire; les lecteurs connaîtraient ainsi ‘le degré d’esprit et de 
progrès dans le genre littéraire qu’on a autrefois reproché à ces 
Provinces d’avoir trop négligé’. 

En réalité, la noblesse compte des membres lettrés: le marquis 
de La Hovardrie, Libert de Beaumont, fils d’un riche financier de 
Lille possède une bibliothèque bien remplie et une belle collec- 
tion d’estampes dont le catalogue fut publié chez Jacquez en 
1789; il en est de même pour Houzé de Grandchamp, pour Hamoir 
Du Croizié. . . . Parmi le clergé, abbé Favier avait acquis plus 
de 15,000 volumes, en 1765; le chanoine Jorre, décédé en 1776, 
laissait une bibliothèque bien garnie, une collection d’estampes et 
de tableaux, des ‘curiosités de cabinet’, c’est-à-dire des statues 
d’ivoire, des pièces gravées, des terres cuites. ... Delezenne, mort 
en 1778, détenait les mêmes richesses. ..… La bourgeoisie active, 
perméable aux idées nouvelles, fournit une clientèle à P Encyclo- 
pédie et incita Panckoucke à l’éditer sous une nouvelle formet. 

Cette société éclairée fonde les premières loges maçonniques du 
royaume, à Dunkerque, en 1721, à Douai en 1743, à Lille en 1774; 
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elle anime l’Académie du Brunin de 1758 à 1760, le Collège des 
Philalèthes à partir de 1785. . . . L’instruction est relativement 
répandue: d’après les registres de catholicité, dans les territoires 
qui constitueront le département du Nord, de 1750 à 1790, près 
de 54% des hommes savent signer, plus de 36% des femmes, 
pourcentages supérieurs à ceux du reste du royaume. En re- 
vanche, il demeure un obstacle linguistique: malgré les collèges 
des Jésuites, des Recollets, des Augustins, l’enseignement de la 
langue française n’est pas partout assuré. On utilise le flamand 
comme /ngua vernacula, le patois lillois pour les contes satiriques 
comme ceux de Brûle-Maison, l’espagnol pour de rares ouvrages 
de piétés. 

Ainsi la Flandre présente un ensemble de conditions relative- 
ment favorables, en dépit de la forte empreinte catholique datant 
de la réforme tridentine, en dépit d’un tempérament profondé- 
ment religieux. Voltaire lui-même ne dédaignait point ces pro- 
vinces septentrionales où il comptait des correspondants’; il se 
rendit personnellement à Lille, recevant ses admirateurs chez 
Florent Joseph Jacquez, le libraire de la Petite Place; Michel 
Van Loo, dit ‘le maitre à l’oiseau’, commémora en un tableau 
cette présence de Voltaire’. 

Voltaire qui aimait tant le théâtre, connaissait le goût des Fla- 
mands pour cette distraction. Il affirme qu’on joua la comédie 
tous les jours à Lille pendant le siège de 1708 et raconte, dans le 
Siècle de Louis x1v, qu’un boulet qui éclata tout près de la salle 
ninterrompit pas le spectacle. En 1722, lors du Congrès de 
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diplomates, Voltaire séjourne à Cambrai, ‘capitale de la politique et 
des plaisirs’, en compagnie de la marquise de Rupelmonde; il joua 
Œdipe et remporta un grand succès’. Il a confiance dans l'efficacité 
du théâtre et le conçoit comme un instrument de propagande. Il 
sait que ‘les grands livres ne vont pas partout. Peu de gens lisent. 
Le public en fait de livres est composé de 40 à 50 personnes si le 
livre est sérieux, de 4 à 500 lorsqu'il est plaisant, et d’environ 
11 ou 1 200 s’il s’agit d’une pièce de théâtre’1. 

Selon le goût du xvin siècle, Voltaire recherche, à la scène, les 
situations extraordinaires, les coups de théâtre saisissants, les 
reconnaissances terribles et touchantes. C’est ainsi qu’il conçoit 
Mahomet en 1739. De Bruxelles, il envoie à Frédéric le premier 
acte ‘d’une tragédie qui lui paraît sinon dans le bon goût, au moins 
dans un goût nouveau”. On n’avait jamais mis, sur le théâtre, la 
superstition et le fanatisme. Encouragé par son correspondant, il 
lui adresse les deux actes suivants: s. a. royale ‘verra si les horreurs 
que le fanatisme entraîne y sont peintes d’un pinceau assez ferme 
et assez vrai. Mais en novembre 1739, il précise ses intentions: 
‘quel bon roi serait à l’abri d’un assassinat, si la religion enseignait 
à tuer un prince qu’on croit ennemi de Dieu? Voilà la première 
tragédie où l’on ait attaqué la superstition. Je voudrais qu’elle pût 
être assez bonne pour être dédiée à celui de tous les princes qui 
distingue le mieux le culte de l’Etre infiniment bon et l’infiniment 
détestable fanatisme’™. 

Mme Denis s’installe à Lille où son mari est nommé commissaire 
des guerres. La Quinault et son frère Quinault-Dufresne prenant 
leur retraite, Voltaire décide de faire jouer Mahomet à Lille par 
La Noue, poète et acteur qu’il a connu à Rouen par l'intermédiaire 
de son ami m. de Cideville, et qui a lu Mahomet en 1739. Voltaire 
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écrit au comte d’Argental, le 7 avril 1741: ‘On dira que je ne suis 
plus qu’un auteur de province, mais j'aime mieux juger moi- 
même de l’effet que fera cet ouvrage dans une ville où je n’ai 
point de cabale à craindre que d’essuyer encore les orages de 
Paris. . . C’est une répétition que je vais faire en province pour 
donner la pièce à Paris quand vous le jugerez à propos.’ 

Depuis janvier, Voltaire est à Lille avec mme Du Châtelet et il 
surveille la mise au point du spectacle. ‘Nous jouons aujourd’hui 
pour la première fois son Mahomer’, écrit La Noue, ‘M. de Vol- 
taire en a vu hier deux représentations; il est content du jeu que 
jy ai donné. . . . Je vous écrirai demain ce que toute la ville aura 
senti, car nous serons pleins jusqu’aux fenêtres. C’est selon moi, 
un magnifique ouvrage.’” 

La représentation eut lieu le 25 avril 1741, dans la salle au cœur 
de la ville, devant une assistance flatteuse: Helvétius était là, le 
gouverneur Boufflers, l’intendant de La Grandville. La Noue 
interprétait le rôle de Mahomet, mlle Gauthier celui de Palmyre, 
François Baron, celui de Seide. Il semble que mlle Clairon, origi- 
naire de Condé-sur-Escaut et qui appartenait à cette troupe, n’ait 
pas tenu de rôle. Voltaire fut satisfait: ‘Vous croirez peut-être’, 
écrit-il au comte d’Argental, le 5 mai 1741, ‘que je blasphème 
quand je dis que La Noue, avec sa physionomie de singe, a joué 
le rôle de Mahomet mieux que n’eût fait Dufresne. Cela n’est pas 
vraisemblable, mais cela est vrai. . . . C’est une chose bien singu- 
lière qu’une pièce nouvelle soit jouée en province de façon à ne 
pouvoir espérer qu’elle puisse avoir le même succès à Paris.” 

Le public réclama une troisième séance. ‘Nous pensâmes exciter 
une émeute dans le parterre’, écrit mme du Châtelet, ‘parce que 
nous hésitions à en accorder une troisième.” L'éditeur d’Amster- 
dam en 1743 ajoute: ‘On trouva que cette pièce était d’un goût si 
nouveau, et ce sujet si délicat parut traité avec tant de sagesse que 
plusieurs prélats voulurent en voir une représentation par les 


12 Léon Lefebvre, ‘Histoire du théa- 13 À. M. Gossez, éd. Mahomet ou le 
tre de Lille’ (Lille 1907), p.235. fanatisme (Lille 1932), pp.14-22. 
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mêmes acteurs dans une maison particulière. Ils jugèrent comme 
le public.’ Cette soirée eut lieu en l’hôtel de l’intendant Bidé de 
La Grandville. Voltaire le raconte ainsi à Frédéric 11, le § mai 1741. 
‘On n’a pas pu refuser quatre représentations aux empressements 
de la ville, et, de ces quatre, il y en a eu une chez l'intendant, en 
faveur du clergé qui a voulu absolument voir un fondateur de 
religion.” C’est au cours de la sixième représentation que Voltaire 
apprit la victoire de Mollwitz remportée par le roi de Prusse sur 
l'Autriche. On le vit se lever dans sa loge, papiers en mains pour 
lire les versiculets annonçant le succès de Frédéric. Le public 
acclama longuement. 

Plusieurs pièces lilloises attestent le succès de Mahomet. C’est 
l'abbé Cahague ou La Noue lui-même qui rédigea la Lettre d’un 
comédien de Lille sur la tragédie de M. de Voltaire contenant 
l’idée des caractères, de la conduite et des détails de cette pièce. Datée 
du 15 juillet 1742, elle fut rééditée aussitôt à Paris par Prault et 
vendue 6 sols. Dumersan composa un vaudeville LZ’ Habit de 
Voltaire ou Voltaire à Lille. En 1742 on publia des Vers adressés 
à La Noue. Lord Chesterfield s'étonne, dans une lettre à Crébillon, 
de ce triomphe: ‘Voltaire m’a récité l’année passée à Bruxelles 
plusieurs tirades de son Mahomet, où j'ai trouvé beaucoup de 
beaux vers et quelques pensées plus brillantes que justes. . . . J’ai 
d’abord vu qu’il en voulait à Jésus-Christ sous le caractère de 
Mahomet et j'étais surpris qu’on ne s’en fut pas aperçu à Lille.’ 
En effet, à Paris la tragédie fut interdite après trois représentations 
par m. de Marville, lieutenant-général de police, par ordre de 
Fleury. Voltaire attribue cette mesure aux jansénistes, aux ‘con- 
vulsionnaires en robe longue qui ne veulent pas qu’on joue le 
Fanatisme’ (Gossez, pp.22-28). A Lille, la pièce fut montée huit 
fois entre 1780 et 1789, à Douai elle fut créée en 1741. 

Les autres œuvres de Voltaire figurent dans les programmes 
lillois. En 1751, la représentation de Mérope provoqua une polé- 
mique sur l'interprétation que Romainville avait donnée du rôle 
de Narbas; le poète lillois Alexis Mathon défendit l’acteur. En 
1759 Lekain, lami de Voltaire qui réforma les techniques de la 
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scène, incarna le rôle d’Orosmane dans Zaire. Le succès fut reten- 
tissant. Le directeur en avait profité pour majorer illégalement le 
prix des places: il fut condamné à rembourser les sommes injuste- 
ment encaissées™. Entre 1780 et 1789, la presse lilloise permet 
de repérer cinq représentations de Tancréde, quatre de Mérope, 
deux de Jeannot et Colin; une de Zaire. A Douai, on monte 
Adélaïde du Guesclin en 1734, Akire en 1736, Mérope en 1743, 
Sémiramis en 1748, avec sa grande machinerie, Nanine en 1749, 
Zaïre en 1782... 

Voltaire ne suscita guère d’imitateurs à Lille. Alexis Mathon 
composa Artaxerxès qui fut reprise en 1780, Frédégonde qui fut 
sifflée, Andriskes de Macédoine qui fut refusée à la Comédie- 
française. Un Lillois, Decroix, écrit en collaboration avec un ami 
Vieillard de Boismartin, avocat à Rouen, une tragédie Almanzor 
qui fut représentée à Rouen en 1771. Grâce aux documents inédits 
qu’il possédait, Decroix publia avec La Harpe un Commentaire 
sur le théâtre de Voltaire. 

Le public lillois goûte davantage vers 1780 les fantaisies, ballets 
ou bergeries, traités sur un mode burlesque, tels que les Français 
à Grenade oul’ Impromptu de la guerre et de l’ amour composés par 
un Douaisien, Collot d’Herbois, qui, à cette époque, insérait dans 
ses pièces des couplets enthousiastes à l’égard du roi et de la 
famille royale. . . . 


Voltaire n’ignore pas l'efficacité du livre et expose quelques-uns 
de ses principes: ‘Il faut être très court et un peu salé’, écrit-il à 
Moultou en 1763, ‘sans quoi les ministres et Mme de Pompadour, 
les commis et les femmes de chambres font des papillotes du livre.’ 
‘Quand on veut nuire dans un ouvrage’, dit-il à Damilaville le 
14 mars 1764, ‘il faut qu’il soit bon pour lui-même et que le poison 
soit couvert de fleurs.” Il préfère la brochure au lourd traité: 


14 Alexandre de Saint-Léger, ‘His- ‘Biographie de Decroix’, Arch. hist. 
toire de Lille’ (Lille 1942), pp.362-363. litt. nord de la France (1852), 3° s. 
15 Commentaire sur le théâtre de iii.311-312. 
Voltaire (Paris 1814). A. Dinaux, 
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‘Jamais 20 volumes in-folio ne feront de révolution’, avoue-t-il 
à Alembert en 1765. ‘Ce sont les petits livres portatifs à 30 sous 
qui sont à craindre.” Voltaire cherche avant tout à provoquer la 
réflexion et à susciter le doute puisque ‘les livres les plus utiles 
sont ceux dont les lecteurs font eux-mêmes la moitié’. 

L'influence des ouvrages est limitée par une condition supplé- 
mentaire: la législation régissant l’imprimerie et la librairie. Le 
code de 1723, la déclaration de 1728, celle de 1757, la présence du 
directeur de la librairie et de ses censeurs paraissent réduire cette 
possibilité d’action. Mais si les règlements sont sévères, les 
hommes sont indulgents. Une complicité règne entre les écrivains 
et les censeurs. Sans privilège, un livre peut s’imprimer avec une 
permission définitive ou renouvelable. Sans cette autorisation, 
une œuvre peut paraître avec une permission tacite. La Commu- 
nauté des libraires et imprimeurs est surveillée. Lille compte 
5 imprimeurs, Douai 4, Dunkerque et Amiens 2, Valenciennes, 
Calais, Boulogne unï*. Le magistrat à Lille édicte son règlement 
de la librairie le 25 janvier 1751. Une chambre syndicale est créée 
à Lille en 1777: elle est confiée à Henry Wiart, avocat au parlement 
de Douai, qui en devient inspecteur général. 

Les syndics lillois surveillent attentivement les imprimeurs: ils 
saisissent méme des almanachs contenant ‘des chansons fort 
obscénes’, selon leur appréciation; le lieutenant de police Antoine 
de Sartine leur fit savoir que les censeurs parisiens avaient inscrits 
ces textes sur la feuille des permissions tacites! La plupart des pro- 
ductions légères, romans, nouvelles, poésies qui scandalisaient les 
syndics lillois trouvaient grace 4 Paris. Ces imprimeurs sont en 
même temps libraires, leur situation est difficile, pleine d’impré- 
vus et de risques. Ils sont obligés par souci financier de tenir 
compte des goûts divers de leur clientèle; le public ne se jette pas 
avidement sur les nouveautés et sur les audaces. La lecture reste 
un divertissement aristocratique. Si les conditions sociologiques, 


16 L, Trenard, ‘Sociologie du livre 
en France, 1750-1789’, Ann. de l Uni- 
versité de Lyon (1965), pp.145-178. 
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juridiques, techniques ne sont pas excellentes pour Voltaire, il 
bénéficie cependant de la complaisance de Malesherbes, directeur 
de la librairie, d’un réseau d’imprimeurs habiles, de libraires auda- 
cieux, d’amis dévoués. Lui-méme s’entend 4 merveille pour lancer 
un ouvrage, le désavouer quand c’est nécessaire, qu’il s’agisse de 
P Essai sur les mœurs ou du Précis du siècle de Louis xv”. 
L’empressement des imprimeurs atteste le prestige méme de 
Voltaire. Les provinces septentrionales sont depuis le siécle de 
Plantin bien équipées en imprimeries et en librairies. L’enquéte 
de Sartine en 1764, l’année du Dictionnaire philosophique, le 
prouve. Douai est un centre universitaire actif avec les ateliers 
de Willerval et de Derbaix®. Il en est de même pour Arras, 
Amiens, Maubeuge. A Lille, on compte 5 imprimeurs et 7 librai- 
res: la plupart ont participé soit à la diffusion du volairianisme, 
soit a la lutte contre les tendances voltairiennes. La plus ancienne 
maison lilloise, Danel, édite en 1752 Les Lettres flamandes, 
ouvrage rédigé par l'abbé Robert Duhamel qui réfute les théories 
des philosophes et principalement de Voltaire”. La veuve de 
Charles Cramé, qui dirige son entreprise de 1739 à 1763, imprime 
la Réponse à M. de Voltaire sur son poème de Fontenoy en 1745, 
ceuvreanonyme du marquis de Tressan, maréchal des campset des 
armées du roi Stanislas Leszczinski. Mais Voltaire comptait aussi 
des amis dévoués: il se tenait volontiers sur un banc devant la 
librairie Jacquez. Pierre Simon Lalau, d’une dynastie d’impri- 
meurs lillois, apparenté aux libraires Hennion, Vanackère, Van 
Costenoble, Jacquez, époux d’Henriette Panckoucke, est peut- 
être l’éditeur en 1756 des Vers par M. de Voltaire au roi de Prusse, 


mince plaquette en hommage au ‘Salomon du nord’; il édite en 
1842- 


17 Pierre Grosclaude, Malesherbes graphie douaisienne. (Douai 


(Paris 1962), pp.195-197, 200-208. 

18 Bibl. nat., Fr.22184, 22185. Etats 
de librairie et imprimerie du Royaume, 
1764. François de Dainville, ‘La Géo- 
graphie du livre en 1764’, Le Courrier 
graphique (1951), pp.44-56. 

19 Hippolyte R. Duthillœul, Biblio- 


1854). 
20 F, Danchin, Les Imprimés lillois 


(Lille 1926-1931), p.332. Le véritable 
imprimeur serait peut-être Fournier, 
d’ Auxerre, ville où mourut Duhamel 
en 1769. 
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tout cas en 1760 L’Epitre du diable à M. de Voltaire, puis 
L’ Athéisme dévoilé dans un nouveau discours sur l’histoire naturelle, 
ouvrage dirigé par un moine de Cysoing, Wartel, contre le cha- 
noine Montlinot. La dynastie des imprimeurs Henry est acquise 
aux idées nouvelles. Jean Baptiste Henry publie en 1742 la Lettre 
d’un comédien de Lille sur la tragédie de Mahomet de M. de Voltaire. 
Son fils Jean Baptiste Joseph imprime La Henriade en 1779, 
édition faite à Lille, chez Lebroucq, libraire de la rue St Nicolas, 
à l’imprimerie de J. B. Henry, conforme selon la permission 
accordée à l’édition genevoise de 1776 et comportant 2000 exem- 
plaires. En 1779, Henry publie L’ Ami des arts ou justification de 
plusieurs grands hommes, de J. J. Decroix: c’est une apologie en 
vers de Voltaire. En 1783, il lance une deuxiéme édition de 
La Henriade (Danchin, i.285, 11.44). 

L’imprimeur qui contribua le plus a répandre les ceuvres de 
Voltaire fut André Joseph Panckoucke, qui appartenait lui aussi 
à une dynastie d’éditeurs venus de Bruges à Lille. Ses propres 
ouvrages reflètent les tendances du siècle: Essaz sur les philosophes 
ou usage de la raison en 1743, Manuel philosophique en 1748. ... 
Ayant donné des gages à l’esprit nouveau, André Panckoucke 
subit des perquisitions et en 1751, les syndics saisissent dans son 
magasin des ouvrages suspects, comme les Lettres philosophiques 
de Voltaire’, Son fils aîné, Charles Joseph, reçu libraire en 1759, 
manifesta autant d’activité et de sympathie pour les lumières. 
Sa mère ayant été inquiétée pour avoir mis en vente une pièce de 
Voltaire sur l’Ecclésiaste, Charles rédige ab irato une note relative 
à cette poursuite et fut condamné à six mois de prison. En 1760, 
on saisit dans sa boutique 60 exemplaires d’une brochure de 
Charles Le Clerc de Montlinot intitulée Justification de plusieurs 
articles du Dictionnaire encyclopédique. Il lança en 1761 un pério- 
dique les Annonces, Affiches et Avis divers pour les Pays-Bas 
français dont il confia la rédaction au chanoine Montlinot. 


21 Louis Trenard, ‘La famille Pan- 
ckoucke’, Cahiers de Clio (Liége juin 
1967). 
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L’hebdomadaire, qui compta 600 abonnés, fit connaître les 
ouvrages des philosophes, en particulier de Voltaire”. 

Etabli à Paris, Panckoucke entra en relation avec Catherine 11 
pour éditer les œuvres complètes de Voltaire: ce fut l'édition de 
Kehl revue par Beaumarchais. S’apprétant en 1769 à imprimer 
une version abrégée de l Encyclopédie, il consulte le patriarche de 
Ferney qu’il est allé voir en son domaine avec sa belle-sœur 
mme Jean Baptiste Suard. L’auteur du Dictionnaire portatif Pen- 
courage et promet des articles pour ce supplément à l Encyclopé- 
die”. Puis ce fut le recueil de planches en 1777, les deux volumes 
de Table analytique et raisonnée en 1780, enfin la série d’encyclo- 
pédies spéciales par matières qui sortent à partir de 1782”. 

Bien entendu, à cette date, cette ‘espèce de Turcaret littéraire”, 
comme l’appelle Brissot, était installé à l’enseigne ‘Au Parnasse’, 
au centre du faubourg Saint-Germain. Mais son fils Placide lui 
avait succédé à Lille, place Rihour. Affilié à la loge des Amis 
réunis, il en devint le grand secrétaire en 1775, puis grand orateur, 
enfin premier surveillant en 1787%. Dans la ville natale des 
Panckoucke, il continuait d’annoncer les publications philoso- 
phiques, en particulier l Encyclopédie méthodique. 

Centre d’éditions et de librairie, Lille eut aussi ses graveurs qui 
illustrent les œuvres de Voltaire comme Moreau le jeune put le 
faire à un niveau plus élevé. Merché fournit à Panckoucke en 1745 
des vignettes destinées au poème en vers burlesques intitulé la 
Bataille de Fontenoy. Joseph de Longueil, un Ardennais, passa 
toute sa jeunesse à Lille puis entra dans l’atelier de l’Abbevillois 
Jacques Aliamet; graveur du roi à Paris, il réalisa en 1788 plusieurs 
médaillons pour La Henriade. Le frère cadet d’Aliamet, François 


22 François Chon, Notice historique 24 Nouveau dictionnaire pour servir de 
sur la famille Panckoucke (1886), supplément aux Dictionnaires des scien- 
p.295. Arch. munic. Lille, carton 697, ces, des arts et des métiers (Amsterdam 
dossier 25, Imprimerie et librairie. 1776-1777). 

23 C, L. F. Panckoucke, Lettres de 25 Bibl. mun. Lille, 952: Officiers 
Voltaire et de J.-J. Rousseau à A. C. J. dignitaires du Souverain Chapitre de 
Panckoucke (Paris 1828), p.35. Lille des Amis Réunis. 
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Germain travailla à Lille avant de partir à Paris. Louis Masquelier, 
né près de Lille en 1741, admis dans l’atelier de Philippe Lebas, 
exécuta des gravures ‘Voltaire aux Champs Elysées’ (d’après 
Barbier) et des tableaux. Isidore Stanislas Helman, un Lillois, 
laissa des planches destinées aux ouvrages de Voltaire, notamment 
la Henriade, d’après des dessins de Moreau le jeune. 

Enfin, les producteurs peuvent être étrangers au royaume. Liège 
et Bouillon sont d’actifs foyers d’impressions d’ ceuvres françaises 
interdites: en 1764, la police royale, conduite par l'inspecteur 
d’Hémery, perquisitionne à Bouillon et dans le duché de Luxem- 
bourg: elle découvre des éditions de la Pucelle, du Traité sur la 
tolérance, du Dictionnaire philosophique portatif. Une fois confec- 
tionnés, les livres doivent être acheminés sur le marché: une régle- 
mentation sévère impose des itinéraires avec délivrance d’acquits 
à caution par les chambres syndicales. Lille est une ville d’entrée 
d'ouvrages provenant de l’étranger*. 

Là aussi, les fraudes restent possibles. Des intermédiaires se 
spécialisent dans ce trafic clandestin. Ils font passer des ballots, 
de nuit, aux frontières, cachent les ouvrages parmi d’autres 
denrées, séduisent les employés des fermes. Boubers, libraire à 
Dunkerque, dispose d’un colporteur Delorme pour introduire les 
‘mauvais livres’ des Provinces-Unies. À Charleville, Malpasse fait 
transiter les éditions de Bouillon. Après l'importation, il faut 
remettre les produits chez les libraires. Un réseau de ‘porte- 
balles”, avec chaises ou bateaux à double fond, se charge du trans- 
port, en évitant les grandes douanes, comme celle de Péronne en 
Picardie. Alexis Marais entrepose les ballots chez un aubergiste 
de Hesdin en Artois; Picaut relaie à Soissons®”. On peut éviter la 
chambre syndicale en mentionnant sur l’étiquette qu’il s’agit de 
‘mercerie’ ou en s’adressant à des ‘forains’ spécialisés: Camelet, 


26 Arrêt du Conseil d’état (28 dé- (Edits du parlement, x.20). 
cembre 1717), qui permet l’entrée dans 2? J. Belin, Le Commerce des livres 
le royaume des livres et livrets venant  prokibés à Paris (Paris 1913), pp.35-50. 
des pays étrangers par la ville de Lille 
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qui fait de la contrebande dansle nord, assure le transport jusqu’au 
dépôt de Versailles où se trouve Lefevre, un des plus importants 
colporteurs; Mingot, au service de Boubers, est associé à un col- 
porteur qui entrepose au collège de Gentilly, près de Sceaux; 
Boubers, de Dunkerque, communique avec son confrère Du- 
chesne, de Paris, par l'intermédiaire d’un relieur de Saint-Denis. 
Les colporteurs lillois peuvent ainsi offrir la Pucelle de Voltaire”. 
Cette fraude est possible parce qu’elle porte sur de modestes 
quantités de livres. 

Voltaire recourt, en effet, aux presses étrangères. ‘Les libraires 
hollandais’, écrit-il, ‘gagnent un million par an parce que les 
Français ont de Pesprit.’ Il confie en 1722 la Henriade à Charles 
Le Viers, de La Haye”. En 1736, Voltaire s’établit à Leyde, pour 
connaître Boerhaave et ’S-Gravesande, mais aussi pour s’occuper 
de ses affaires de librairie, car il ne dédaigne pas cet aspect com- 
mercial; il en parle dans sa Lettre philosophique sur la considération 
qu’on doit aux gens de lettres (1729). A cette époque, Elie Lindet 
rassemble, en effet, les Œuvres de M. de Voltaire. En 1752, Jean 
Néaulme donne une nouvelle édition du Siècle de Louis x1v*". 
En revanche, en 1766, Boubers imprime à Liège le Bureau d’esprit 
de Rutlige destiné à attaquer Voltaire. 

Il est difficile de découvrir les consommateurs des œuvres con- 
cernant la pensée de Voltaire et de mesurer leur importance. Une 
telle enquête aboutit habituellement à des conclusions négatives. 
Il faut d’abord tenir compte que la bibliothèque représente lapa- 
nage d’une élite et que les guides pour constituer ces biblio- 
thèques demeurent traditionalistes: s’adressant au clergé, à la 
noblesse, à la bourgeoisie, ils reflètent les tendances de ces groupes 
sociaux privilégiés, ils ne peuvent pas juridiquement conseiller 


30 M. Pellisson, Les Hommes de 


28 A. de Saint-Léger, ‘La Vie à Lille’, 
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l'achat d'ouvrages interdits”. L'enquête de Daniel Mornet sur 
500 bibliothèques privées a révélé les goûts dominants: la Hen- 
riade apparaît 181 fois, les Œuvres de Voltaire 173, le Siècle de 
Louis x1v 161, l Histoire de Charles xu 150, les Eléments de New- 
ton 77, les Lettres philosophiques 41 fois dans ces 500 catalogues. 
La plupart des lecteurs préfèrent ainsi le poète et le dramaturge 
au philosophe. Les ouvrages sur Charles x11 ou sur Louis XIV y 
figurent parce qu’on aime l’histoire”. L’indice quantitatif ne 
suffit d’ailleurs pas: ceux qui ne lisent que rarement subissent 
davantage l’influence de leurs lectures; ceux qui lisent souvent 
préfèrent les spéculations pacifiques à l’action. Les mêmes obser- 
vations peuvent être faites aux Pays-Bas où la curiosité intellec- 
tuelle semble un indice de jansénisme. Voltaire lui-même déclare 
à Bruxelles en 1739: ‘C’est le séjour de l'ignorance.” A vrai dire, 
les petites écoles n’accordent aucune place à la langue française, 
les collèges, avant la réforme thérésienne de 1772 à 1778, con- 
servent sa place éminente au latin. Si les imprimeurs et les librai- 
ries se multiplient à Gand, à Courtrai, à Bruges, la clientèle 
demeure limitée: la masse de pauvres est considérable. Cependant 
une minorité représentée par la noblesse et par la bourgeoisie 
manifeste un engouement pour la littérature française: Charles de 
Lorraine avec sa cour de Bruxelles, Léopold d’Arenberg en son 
chateau d’Enghien, le prince de Ligne à Bel Gil, créent une véri- 
table francomanie*. 

En Flandre française, les œuvres de Voltaire pénètrent dans les 
bibliothèques: celle de l’abbaye de Vaucelles, dans le Cambrésis, 


contient des ouvrages de piété, d’érudition locale, d’histoire®. Il 


32 J. Formey, Conseils pour former 
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en est de même pour la bibliothèque de Antoine Joseph Van 
Campen, chapelain de l’église collégiale de St Amé de Douai**, 
La bibliothèque de l’abbaye St Martin de Château P Abbaye est 
davantage ouverte aux nouveautés (58 H 391), celle des Bénédic- 
tins de Douai contient un manuscrit en anglais sur la Religion 
naturelle (18 H 8). Dans cette ville, les parlementaires disposent de 
collections variées: Jean-Baptiste Delesaulx, le doyen des avocats 
du parlement de Flandre, possède l’ Histoire de Charles xu, le 
Siècle de Louis xiv, le Siècle de Louis xv”. Deux autres lisent la 
Paysanne parvenue, de Mouhy, un séide de Voltaire *. A Arras, un 
notable se tient bien à jour avec 51 volumes de Voltaire (évalués 
75 livres). Doncune présence, mais qui wa rien d’exceptionnel; on 
rencontre aussi souvent, dans ces catalogues, Le Cuisinier royal et 
bourgeois ou Le Sage résolu contre la fortune et contre la mort. 

A Lille, l'ami de Voltaire, le chanoine Raymond de Valory, 
trésorier du chapitre Saint-Pierre, constitua une importante 
bibliothèque qu’il ouvrit au public deux fois par semaine. Sa 
tentative fut couronnée de succès et en 1731 il fallut agrandir le 
local. Ce fut l'embryon d’une bibliothèque publique que le 
magistrat enrichit chaque année: les œuvres de Voltaire y figu- 
rent”. Les inventaires après décès demeurent souvent laconiques 
au sujet des bibliothèques. Toutefois, le catalogue de l’abbé 
Favier énumère en 1765 6246 numéros; il possède les ouvrages 
de Pope, de Locke, de Condillac, de Rousseau, de Panckoucke 
mais aussi la Henriade travestie en vers burlesques (1744), Parallèle 
de la Henriade et du Lutrin avec des réflexions sur le remerciement 
de M. de Voltaire à l Académie française (1746), L’ Esprit de Vol- 
taire (1759), Paralléle des quatre Electre de Sophocle, d’ Euripide, 


36 ibid., 1 G 192, pièce 995, inventaire 
du 21 octobre 1755. 

37 A. M. Douai, FF 1109, inventaire 
du 6 juillet 1787. 

38 A. M. Douai, FF 1134, inventaire 
du P. François Defontane, mai 1766- 
GG. Layette 178; inventaire Odemaer, 
conseiller 4 la cour du parlement de 


Flandre, 13 juin 1742. 

39 E. Hautcœur, Histoire de l’église 
collégiale et du chapitre St. Pierre de 
Lille (Lille 1896). J. Peter, L’Ensei- 
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du Nord (Lille 1912), p.152. 
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de M. de Crébillon et de M. de Voltaire (1750), Querelle de M. de 
Voltaire avec MM. de Maupertuis et de la Beaumelle. En revanche, 
l'abbé Favier lit ZL’ Oracle des nouveaux philosophes pour servir de 
suite et d’éclaircissement aux œuvres de M. de Voltaire (1759), Les 
Erreurs de M. de Voltaire (1762). Les mêmes caractères se 
retrouvent à propos de la bibliothèque du chanoine Jorre, de 
Saint Pierre, vendue en 1776 (3048 numéros). 

Le journal reflète cette timidité relative. Dans les premiers 
périodiques lillois peu d’articles osent aborder la philosophie nou- 
velle. Comme c’est souvent le cas, les nouveautés techniques 
servent surtout à diffuser les idées traditionalistes. Les Annonces, 
affiches, nouvelles et avis divers de la province de Flandre, créées par 
le chevalier Paris de Lespinard en 1781, ne s’orientent guère vers 
les considérations philosophiques. Un abonné suggère — mais 
est-ce réellement un abonné? — en septembre 1781 d’ajouter un 
supplément littéraire; le rédacteur accepte volontiers mais en ras- 
surant ‘les Maisons religieuses, les familles respectables et le public 
en général”; rien ne choquera la décence et la délicatesse. Peut-être, 
en effet, le danger pour la presse comme pour la littérature résidait 
plus dans la frivolité ou le cynisme que dans le matérialisme et 
l’athéisme (1, 14 sept. 1781). 

Le cabinet littéraire ouvert par Lespinard offre aussi bien le 
Journal encyclopédique, de Pierre Rousseau que |’ Année littéraire, 
de Fréron. Les Annonces reflètent les tendances de l’époque, 
c’est-à-dire les soucis utilitaires et philanthropiques, la curiosité 
tenace, la confiance dans la nature humaine. Discutant de la pré- 
cocité des enfants, en 1782, on cite Grotius et ‘le patriarche de 
Ferney qui avait déjà enrichi la scène française, dans un âge où 
l’on sait à peine encore les règles du genre dramatique’ (13 août 
1782). Feutry fait l’éloge de la tsarine Catherine 11 (3 déc. 1782); 
on annonce |’ Encyclopédie par ordre de matières (21 déc. 1781, 
13 août 1782). 

En janvier 1782 un éditorial dénoncela philosophie orgueilleuse, 
les dogmes affreux, la désolante doctrine de ces enthousiastes. 
“Quelle peut étre la cause de ce délire philosophique qui a exalté 
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tant de têtes depuis qu’un génie, plus fameux encore par ses écarts 
que par ses vers à jamais immortels, a levé parmi nous l'étendard 
de l’irréligion et de l’impiété? Osons le dire: si la France à genoux, 
si l’Europe n’avoit point, en quelque sorte, adoré cet homme célè- 
bre, si ses admirateurs avaient reconnu et flétri en lui, le mauvais 
citoyen, l’ennemi de ses semblables et de la Vérité, le profanateur 
de la loi la plus sainte, celle de la nature, le persécuteur de la vertu; 
cet écrivain quelquefois sublime, souvent libertin, jamais de bonne 
foi, n’aurait pas eu tant d’imitateurs, que sa gloire a séduits et 
entraînés sur ses traces’ (1% janv. 1782). 

En mars 1782, le chroniqueur signale l’ouvrage de l’abbé 
Proyart, principal du collége du Puy, la Vie du dauphin, pére de 
Louis XV, écrite sur les mémoires de la cour. Après avoir félicité 
l’auteur, il ajoute: ‘Il y a 30 ans que Voltaire, qui a rarement dit du 
bien des grands hommes, se plaignait sur le ton de l’indignation 
que l’histoire du petit-fils de Louis x1v n’eût pas encore parue. 
Nous avons, dit-il, à la honte de l’esprit humain, cent volumes 
contre Louis xiv . . . et pas un seul qui fasse connaître les vertus 
du duc de Bourgogne, qui aurait mérité d’être célébré s’il n’eût 
été que particulier” (26 mars 1782). 


Les supports matériels de la pensée voltairienne existent donc 
en Flandre et en particulier à Lille. Des fidèles et des adversaires 
ont aussi contribué à répandre et à combattre les idées majeures 
de Voltaire. Ils sont à la fois effet de la propagande voltairienne 
et agents de la diffusion de ce voltairianisme. 

Dans cette perspective, ces ‘relais’, amis ou écrivains mineurs, 
aident Voltaire dans la préparation comme dans la distribution 
de ses rogatons, mais aussi ils reprennent et orchestrent les thèmes 
fondamentaux de ses livres. La présence de ces minores atteste le 
prestige du maître, son ascendant sur les autres publicistes, son 
succès auprès des lecteurs. Cette multiplication de fidèles dévoués, 
de disciples, de compilateurs même, accroît l'influence des prin- 
cipes voltairiens. Ils constituent des sortes de foyers rayonnants 
et esquissent une ‘cartographie voltairienne’. De même qu’à Paris, 
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Voltaire dispose de Damilaville, de Morellet, du chevalier de 
Mouhy, il peut compter dans les provinces septentrionales sur 
l’activité de Claude de Fusée, abbé de Voisenon, qui fut vicaire 
général pendant deux ans de son oncle Henriot, évêque de Bou- 
logne. Ce ‘cher ami Greluchon’, filleul de mme Doublet, appar- 
tient aux milieux philosophiques du siècle. 

C’est aussi dans le clergé que l’on rencontre des voltairiens 
lillois: le chanoine Raymond de Valory, Guy de Valory, l’abbé 
Loyset, aumônier de l’hôpital militaire, figurent parmi les esprits 
éclairés de la capitale des Flandres. Ces ecclésiastiques jouissaient 
de revenus assez importants, disposaient de loisirs, pouvaient 
puiser dans la bibliothèque de la collégiale Saint-Pierre. Les auto- 
rités ecclésiastiques n’ont guère gêné ce mouvement: le diocèse 
de Tournai, dont dépendait Lille, subissait le joséphisme; celui de 
Cambrai était dirigé par mgr de Saint-Albin qui était fort cultivé, 
celui d’Arras avait à sa tête en 1769 mgr Hilaire de Conzié, un 
prélat de cour qui ne résidait pas. 

Certains ecclésiastiques lillois ne se contentèrent pas d’accepter 
les idées de Voltaire: ils rédigèrent des ouvrages reflétant les 
mêmes tendances: Pierre de La Moot, chapelain de Saint-Pierre, 
composa une Histoire générale de Flandre précédée d’un Discours 
sur l'utilité d’une histoire générale de Flandre et la manière de 
l écrire. Connu pour la hardiesse de ses convictions, il dut résigner 
ses fonctions ecclésiastiques. 

Le plus caractéristique est Charles Le Clercq de Montlinot. Né 
en 1732, originaire de Crépy-en-Valois, il avait conquis brillam- 
ment à Paris ses grades de docteur en théologie et de docteur en 
médecine. En 1753, il obtient une prébende à la collégiale Saint- 
Pierre et devient adjoint de François de Valory de La Pommeraye 
en qualité de bibliothécaire. Admis à l’Académie d'Arras, il ras- 
semble dans ses Ætrennes aux bibliographes des notices sur les 
livres rares et il ne craint pas d’afficher des théories audacieuses. 
En 1759, sous le voile de l’anonymat, il réfute les six volumes 
d’Abraham Chaumeix Préjugés légitimes contre I’ Encyclopédie et 
essai de réfutation de ce dictionnaire. La brochure de Montlinot 
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Justification de plusieurs articles du dictionnaire encyclopédique ou 
Préjugés légitimes contre Abraham de Chaumeix fut attribuée à 
Diderot*. 

Surveillé par les syndics, soutenu par l’abbé Morellet et par Vol- 
taire, Montlinot rédige une Histoire de la ville de Lille depuis sa 
fondation jusqu’en 14,34. Il expose une conception de l’histoire qui 
doit beaucoup al’ Essai sur les mœurs: ‘Si l’on a justement méprisé 
dans le cours de cette histoire le savoir ridicule de l’Etymologiste, 
on s’est mis encore bien plus en garde contre la superstitieuse 
crédulité de quelques écrivains du pays. Il n’est malheureusement 
que trop d’histoires qui ne sont que des romans autorisés. . . . Il 
est des âmes faibles qui ont plus de piété que de lumières, qui se 
persuadent qu’il est du bien de la religion de supprimer des faits 
peu édifiants, comme si le fondement de l’histoire n’était la 
vérité.” Comme Voltaire, Montlinot consulte les documents et 
s'efforce de comprendre les mentalités collectives: ‘Si l’on a rap- 
porté quelques miracles absurdes, quelques histoires apocryphes, 
c’est pour faire connaître le génie du temps.’ Cet esprit se retrouve 
dans toutes les régions: ‘En lisant l’histoire particulière d’une pro- 
vince, on est sûr d’y trouver autant de cruautés, de fanatisme et 
de délires que dans un autre pays. . . . Ceux qui croient que les 
sermons des Mallard et des Ménots sont uniques en leur genre 
n’ont qu’à parcourir les 52 sermons sur l'Enfant prodigue que 
prononçait en 1600 le Père Bosquier de l’ordre de St François en 
la province des Flandres pour se persuader qu’il ne le cédait point 
aux autres en comique le plus bas et le plus grossier” (Montlinot, 
p-6). 

Montlinot, sous prétexte de vérité historique, part en guerre 
contre l’église, contre les croyances, contre les institutions monas- 
tiques de Lille. Dès la préface il dénonce le fanatisme des prêtres: 
‘Si la philosophie n’était pas venue éclairer les hommes, si les 
arts n’avaient point adouci leurs mœurs’, il serait préférable 


4A. Dinaux, ‘Biographie départe- riques et littéraires du Nord de la France 
mentale: Montlinot’, Archives histo- (Valenciennes 1832)’, ii.133-140. 
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d’habiter un désert. Naguère, on voyait ‘tout à la fois des peuples 
farouches et misérables, des Prêtres avachis et cruels, des Moines 
quittant leurs cellules pour attiser des bichers d’un bout de 
l’Europe à l’autre, le fanatisme enraciné dans tous les cœurs et 
produire plus de 2500 sectes depuis Arius jusqu’à nous.” Mont- 
linot annonce: ‘On n’a pas craint de relever avec force l’abus que 
les Moines et les Ecclésiastiques ont fait quelquefois de leurs 
richesses dans les xr1° et xine siècles’ et il insiste de façon précise 
sur les biens du clergé, évaluant les surfaces des propriétés des 
abbayes de Saint-Bavon, Saint-Vaast, Saint-Bertin*?. 

Au moyen âge, ‘tous ces prétendus miracles, souvent absurdes 
et quelquefois indécents’, n’avaient ‘d’autre objet que de favoriser 
l'intérêt et la cupidité de ceux qui osaient les affirmer”. Le clergé 
n’appliquait pas les préceptes de charité et profitait de la générosité 
des fidèles’; ‘on ne connaissait guère d’autres bonnes œuvres que 
celles de bâtir des églises en l’honneur de quelques saints’. Même 
les Croisades furent prêchées dans un but intéressé: ‘Personne 
n'ignore qu’elle fut l’origine et la suite de ces fameuses expéditions, 
si utiles aux Papes, qu’elles rendaient puissants, si nécessaires à 
nos Rois, quelles débarrassèrent de vassaux incommodes, si 
avantageuses aux Moines qu’elles comblèrent de richesses et 
enfin si fatales à la religion qu’elles déshonorérent pendant quel- 
que temps’ (pp.24, 55). 

L’église est responsable de la pauvreté intellectuelle de la nuit 
gothique et de la vanité de la scolastique. A l’école de Lille, on 
prodiguait les raisonnements subtils ‘pour décider si Jésus-Christ 
dans le ciel est assis ou debout, s’il est nu ou habillé’. Au catholi- 
cisme qui pousse les hommes ‘à fuir leurs semblables et à quitter la 
société pour s’enfoncer dans les déserts’, Montlinot oppose son 
idéal: ‘L’Etre Suprême qui veille sur les Empires, n’a point permis 
que la nature humaine fût abandonnée ainsi aux visions des 
contemplatifs, aux erreurs de ceux qui se font un triste devoir de 


42 C, Montlinot, Histoire de la ville de 
Lille, pp.5-6. 
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braver la nature et de hair les humains; il a rendu, au contraire, le 
précepte de s’aimer, de s’aider les uns les autres, obligatoire, et 
sa main bienfaisante a serré de toutes parts les nœuds sacrés qui 
lient les hommes entre eux’ (pp.77, 211). 

Ce livre fut mis au pilori en 1762; il ne put paraitre en feuilleton 
dans les Annonces publiées par Panckoucke, mais reparut en 1764 
chez ce même éditeur de façon presque anonyme. Il fut réfuté par 
un chanoine régulier de Cysoing, Louis Wartel, dans ses Observa- 
tions sur l’histoire de Lille (Hautcceur, iii.201-205). Montlinot 
répondit dans un pamphlet signé d’un pseudonyme, mais le 
magistrat fit saisir les exemplaires de l’ Histoire de Lille, déposés 
chez les libraires Henry et Jacquez. 

En 1763 Montlinot rédige un Dictionnaire portatif d'histoire 
naturelle dont le discours préliminaire présente ‘une adhésion 
pleine et entière aux doctrines des encyclopédistes’, s'inspire 
d’Helvétius, de l’abbé de Prades, de Spinoza et de l’Znterprétation 
de la nature, de Diderot. Son dictionnaire fut attaqué par le père 
Sylvin, capucin lillois, et par Wartel. À cette époque encore, 
Montlinot écrit un essai intitulé l Esprit de La Mothe Le Vayer et 
entre à la Société littéraire du Brunin”. 

Le scandale fut aggravé par la parution de deux brochures ano- 
nymes, probablement écrites par Voltaire, Montmolin, Ministre 
genevois et Montlinot, pénitent à Genève. En 1766 le disciple de 
Voltaire quitte Lille et fonde à Paris, avec Panckoucke et avec 
Henry, une librairie. 

Voltaire compta également parmi ses fidèles le poète Alexis 
Mathon, marchand, rue Grande Chaussée, qui confia à Pan- 
ckoucke en 1759 un recueil Prose et vers. Le livre fut censuré pour 
des propos licencieux et irréligieux: l’auteur et l’imprimeur durent 
payer 50 florins d’amende et l'ouvrage fut détruit. En 1761, 
Mathon publie Le Despotisme, épitre à Voltaire, imite la Henriead 
dans un poème héroï-comique en quatre chants Les Innocents, 


43 Maurice Braure, Lille et la Flandre 
wallone (Lille 1932), p.569. 
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qui connut deux éditions à Lisbonne et à Amsterdam. Ses 
contes philosophiques Mikou et Mezi paraissent à La Haye et 
à Paris en 1765. Son poème héroi-comique Van Brooke ou le 
petit Roland, publié à Bruxelles en 1776, suscite les railleries de 
Grimm. 

Decroix, trésorier de France, lié a la famille Panckoucke, publie 
en 1776 |’ Ami des arts ou justification de plusieurs grands hommes 
qui comprend une apologie de Voltaire et une réplique aux cri- 
tiques de Clément. Il défend la Henriade et rappelle la sensation 
qu’elle suscita dans la république des lettres. ‘Nous croyons qu’il 
est impossible de ne pas regarder M. de Voltaire comme un homme 
plus étonnant et plus grand que Corneille et que Racine, méme 
dans l’art dramatique.” Il reproduit les jugements de l’abbé 
Prévost, de Jean Baptiste Rousseau, de l’abbé Desfontaines qui, 
malgré leur jalousie, reconnaissent la valeur de Voltaire. Aprés 
avoir évoqué les ennemis du patriarche, il conclut: ‘Ce persifleur 
éternel, dont ils se moquent, n’est rien moins que le premier des 
poètes français et peut-être de tous les poètes. C’est celui de tous 
nos écrivains à qui la langue française a le plus d’obligations. C’est 
lui principalement qui en a étendu la connaissance chez toutes les 
Nations éclairées, par la beauté et la diversité de ses ouvrages, et 
surtout par cet esprit de philosophie et d’humanité qui y règne’ 
(pp-16-17, 27). 

On peut signaler à Douai comme agent de diffusion le chanoine 
Henri Dulaurens, fils d’un chirurgien-major, qui fit ses études 
chez les Jésuites du collège d’Anchin et entra en 1737 chez les 
Trinitaires. En 1743, il publie sous le voile de l'anonymat un 
Discours sur la beauté qui fut saisi par le parlement. Il cite Jean 
Baptiste Gresset, ‘poète des grâces, peintre de la raison, seul 
auteur de l’aimable et du beau’; il évoque davantage ‘le sublime 
Voltaire qui enchante I’héroisme’; la Henriade et la tendre Akire”. 


44]. Fouilleron, ‘Henri J. Dulau- 
rens’, Les Amis de Douai (mai 1962), 
p.16-18. 
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Il raille ‘la pitoyable Université de Douai’, il compose une épopée 
sur ‘le Géant de Douai’, lance les /ésuitiques, philippique à l’occa- 
sion de l’arrêt du parlement en 1761. Bientôt, il doit s’enfuir à 
Liége, puis aux Provinces-unies, sous le nom d’abbé de Saint- 
Albin. Il s’affilie alors à la franc-maçonnerie et, dans la Chandelle 
d’ Arras, en 1765, il énumère les ‘suprémes degrés de lumière’ dont 
il est revétu sans en étre plus riche! Un de ses confréres écrit de 
lui: ‘Il est capable de balancer Voltaire tant du côté de l’énergie 
que du côté de l’expression’#. 

En effet, on lui attribue l Evangile de la raison qui est de Voltaire 
(1764). Ses propres écrits révèlent des échos voltairiens, en parti- 
culier Le Compère Mathieu. Louis de Bachaumont note très juste- 
ment en 1765 que Dulaurens introduit dans ses trois volumes 
beaucoup de principes de la nouvelle philosophie, qu’il s’en prend 
à la religion, qu’il ne respecte pas toujours la décence et les mœurs; 
c’est une sorte de roman picaresque mais où on parle plus qu'on 
agit: il condamne l’enseignement religieux qui expose ‘la diffé- 
rence entre l’ordre naturel et l’ordre surnaturel, entre les deux pré- 
destinations, entre la grâce prévenante et la grâce coopérante’. Les 
récits d'aventures font penser à la fois à l’ironie du Dictionnaire 
portatif et à celle de Candide: ainsi, la plaisanterie voltairienne sur 
la transmission d’un condylome d’une supérieure d’un couvent 
au pieux Diego, de celui-ci à une autre, puis àuneautre, à un noble, 
4 une courtisane, à un dominicain. Au cimetière Saint-Médard, 
Diego déploie ses talents en cabrioles, moulinets et gambades 
parmi les convulsionnaires de Saint-Pâris; la ‘très saine, très licite 
et très pieuse fraude’ lui rapporte 20 louis. 

Plus philosophique est l'ouvrage paru anonymement, attribué 
par Barbier à Dulaurens: l’Antipapisme révélé, dédié en 1767 à Mgr 
le comte de Pétrissaint, intendant général de tous les Porteurs de 
Baudriers, Calottes rouges, noires et autres couleurs’. L'auteur 
admet volontiers le principe d’un dieu fait homme, mais il refuse 


45 A. Lebois, Littérature sous 
Louis XV (Paris 1962), pp-253-274- 
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la révélation et l’incarnation. Quant à la religion chrétienne, elle 
est l’œuvre des prêtres; loin de conduire au bonheur, elle engendre 
la discorde, 

Ce sont des amis de Voltaire qui fondèrent en 1758 la Société 
littéraire du Brunin: Mathon, le chapelain de La Moot, les deux 
Panckoucke, mais il ne semble pas que Le Brunin se soit spéciale- 
ment attaché aux idées de Voltaire. Les loges maçonniques favo- 
risaient la naissance d’un esprit nouveau mais sans adopter de 
façon formelle les principes de Voltaire. Il en est de même du 
Collège des philalèthes. Issu d’une loge maçonnique, il devient 
de plus en plus une société scientifique et littéraire, produisant 
un nombre considérable de mémoires sur les sujets les plus divers: 
projet d’une histoire des provinces du nord, éloge de Young, 
Pamour de la patrie, l'éducation des femmes, et, dans le domaine 
scientifique, les principes des couleurs, la décomposition du verre, 
les vaisseaux lymphatiques, l’enchaînement des êtres. Ces Phila- 
lèthes discutent de métaphysique, analysent et réfutent les œuvres 
des Philosophes, mais n’accordent pas une attention spéciale à 
Voltaire. Bordières démontre l’existence d’un être suprême, en 
1785, en décrivant ‘les merveilles qu’offrent les entrailles de la 
terre, le sein des mers, l’immensité des cieux’; il repousse l’hypo- 
thèse selon laquelle l’activité de la matière explique la genèse 
du monde, combat les thèses matérialistes exprimées par le 
baron d’Holbach dans le Système de la nature, blame les athées: 
‘le plaisir de médire des ministres de la religion, de se raidir con- 
tre les idées reçues, a formé les esprits forts qui ne se connais- 
sent pas eux-mémes et veulent pénétrer les choses incompréhen- 
sibles”. 

Les philalèthes manifestent certaines tendances chères à 
Voltaire; c’est lidéal de tolérance exprimé dans les statuts: 
‘quoique la religion chrétienne est celle de tous les Philaléthes . . ., 


4° L’Antipapisme révélé (Genève,  lalèthes, De l'existence d’un être 
1767). suprême, par M. Bordières (6 juin 
47 B. M. L. ms.905, Collège des phi- 1785). 
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nous voulons qu’aucun des frères ne soit inquiété sur sa façon de 
penser en matière de religion’, c’est le principe d’égalité et de 
liberté pour tous les membres; c’est le désir de rechercher la 
vérité, de bannir l’oisiveté, d’entreprendre un travail utile... 
Evoluant vers la forme d’une académie, ce groupement examine 
des mémoires sur les sciences, sur le bonheur, sur l’éducation . . . 
Les philalèthes restent prudents du point de vue religieux, ils 
rejettent les théories mécanistes, sensualistes, matérialistes, mais 
ils s’accommodent volontiers d’une religion naturelle, issue d’un 
panthéisme**. 

Mais, à Lille comme dans les autres villes, les idées de Voltaire 
suscitérent des réactions. En 1745, le marquis de Tressan, adresse 
une Réponse à M. de Voltaire sur son poème de la bataille de 
Fontenoy. Une Epitre du diable à M. de Voltaire, rédigée par 
Claude Marie Girard, fut éditée à Lille en 1760 par Pierre Simon 
Lalau et signalée dans les Annonces de 1761. Quelques adversaires 
plus résolus se dégagent de ce débat. L’abbé Robert Duhamel, un 
Lillois, dans ses 28 Lettres flamandes, compose, en 1752, une 
Histoire des variations et contradictions de la prétendue religion 
naturelle. I] s’en prend, sous une forme dialoguée, à tous les phi- 
losophes: ‘Les Pope, les Voltaire, les Montesquieu, les Buffon et 
autres vous paraissent des prodiges de Génie’, écrit-il à son cor- 
respondant imaginaire. Il associe Pope et Voltaire dans sa critique 
de leur conception du dieu, il reproche à Voltaire d’avoir traité 
Pascal de ‘rêveur fanatique’: Voltaire entreprend de réformer les 
erreurs d’un dieu! ‘Car Pascal est une bulle qui renferme aussi bien 
que Voltaire une particule de divinité. Quant au monde, ‘il était 
de tous les mondes possibles le plus parfait avant la naissance de 
Voltaire et avec la religion chrétienne’. L’auteur du Siècle de 
Louis x1v ne peut juger objectivement de la condition humaine: 
‘Il sied bien à Voltaire, qui jouit de tous les plaisirs dont la capitale 


48 Louis Trenard, ‘Le Collège des 
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d’un royaume peut l’enivrer, de prononcer sur le sort d’un mal- 
heureux à qui tout manque. Quand je verrai Voltaire sans argent 
pour payer la taille et empêcher qu’un collecteur ne lui enlève 
l’unique couverture qui le défend contre la rigueur du froid, ou 
pour acheter un morceau de pain noir, le seul soutien d’un corps 
épuisé par le rude travail, quand je le verrai cultiver avec les rudes 
peines d’un forçat une vigne dont il ne goûtera pas le vin. . ., alors 
je permettrai à Voltaire de décider que Voltaire est heureux et qu’il 
l’est autant qu’il le peut et qu’il le doit être’ (Duhamel, pp.r, 
TOMOR): 

Dans chaque lettre, c’est Voltaire qui est visé et le plus souvent 
expressément nommé, à propos de immortalité de l’âme, de 
l’existence de l’Eden, de la religion naturelle. . . . Au besoin, 
Duhamel raille l’attachement de Voltaire pour Adrienne Le- 
couvreur et son goût pour les chinoiseries; il lance cette formule: 
‘l'approbation de Voltaire est dans une pharmacie l’étiquette d’un 
ingrédient mortel” (pp.46, 52. . .). 

Les traditionalistes s’attaquaient plus volontiers aux voltairiens 
locaux. Le pére Silvin, gardien des capucins de Lille, réfute 
Montlinot en 1763 dans La Divinité transférée à la nature dans le 
Discours préliminaire du Dictionnaire portatif de l’histoire natu- 
relle. Il démontre le caractère subversif de cet avant-propos; 
ses doctrines s’apparentent à celles des encyclopédistes et de 
Spinoza. Wartel, moine de Cysoing, prévôt de Hersbergue, 
combat le même ouvrage de Montlinot dans L’ Athétsme dévoilé 
en 1763. 

Le père Desruelles, dominicain de Lille, publie Lettre à M** 
au sujet de l’ Histoire de Lille, Vautre livre de Montlinot. Wartel 
développe ses Observations sur I’ Histoire de Lille. Dès la préface, 
il reproche à Montlinot d’avoir suivi ‘le plan vague et peu chrétien 
de M. de Voltaire, pour rendre son Histoire particulière, très géné- 
rale et très utile aux Lillois, aux Philosophes, à toute l’Europe”. 
Il regrette l’insistance du chanoine de Montlinot à l’égard des 
crimes des siècles passés commis par les gens d’église et par les 
féodaux. ‘Les peuples seront-ils plus dociles aux lois d’une vaine 
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philosophie, qui leur offre adroitement des poisons pour guérir 
les plaies de l'humanité” Wartel s’efforce de ramener à de plus 
justes proportions les souffrances des serfs ‘qui composaient en 
Flandre, ainsi que dans la plus grande partie de l’Europe, plus des 
deux-tiers des habitants’ et il oppose la situation présente: ‘Après 
tout, la condition de tant de misérables au tems où nous sommes 
est-elle meilleure parce qu’ils ont une liberté entière de mourir de 
faim?’ Wartel discute alors laborieusement le tableau des richesses 
de l’église en Flandre, montre le rôle civilisateur du clergé, relève 
les erreurs de Voltaire sur le nombre des participants au chapitre 
général de 1219 tenu par les couvents de Saint-François. 

Dès qu’un auteur s'inspire de Voltaire, il est pris à partie. 
L’ Histoire de France de l'abbé Charles Velly ne trouve pas grace 
dans les Annonces de Flandre. On reproche à Garnier et à Villaret, 
les continuateurs de Velly, leur ‘enthousiasme antichrétien’: ils 
ont exposé longuement les violences de l’église et ne présentent 
pas une histoire impartiale; ils ont, comme le fait Voltaire, compilé 
partout des faits avec malice et mauvaise foi (14 déc. 1781, 
25 janv. 1782). 

Ces traces ne suffisent pas pour évaluer le degré de pénétration 
du voltairianisme dans la société lilloise sous Louis xvi. Située 
sur un front de catholicité, Lille a résisté à l’esprit nouveau. Néan- 
moins, compte tenu de la lenteur des mutations dans la psycholo- 
gie collective, les campagnes voltairiennes ont suscité des débats 
annonciateurs. 

Malesherbes, qui avait, en 1774, salué dans son discours a 
l’Académie en Voltaire ‘le plus beau génie de notre siècle”, recon- 
nait son prestige en 1786: ‘C’est toujours 4 M. de Voltaire qu’il 
faut répondre parce que c’est celui que tout le monde lit et d’après 
lequel tout le monde parle’ (Grosclaude, pp.200-208). 

C’est le cas à Lille et dans les provinces septentrionales. Le 
théâtre, le livre, le journal donnent une présence aux idées fonda- 
mentales de Voltaire. Les uns gotitent le charme du poéte ou la 
verve du conteur, mais les plus perspicaces examinent à travers ses 
tragédies, ses ouvrages d'histoire, les essais de ses disciples les 
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thèmes nouveaux: liberté de la pensée, audace dans l'exposé his- 
torique, irrespect à l’égard des puissants, condamnation du fana- 
tisme, responsabilité de l’église dans les lenteurs de l’évolution 
humaine. . . . C’est cet esprit d’incrédulité qui a constitué ce que 
l’abbé Desfontaines a appelé la Voltairomanie (1739) et ce que 
nous appelons le voltairianisme. 
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by Hugh Trevor-Roper 


The first International congress on the Enlightenment took place 
in Geneva. It is appropriate that the second should be in Scotland. 
For if French-speaking Switzerland was the crucible of the 
Enlightenment, the meeting-place of those intellectual émigrés of 
Europe who inspired it, Scotland, another calvinist country, was 
its outpost in the Anglo-Saxon world. By the later 18th century, 
the universities of Geneva and Edinburgh could be described by 
Thomas Jefferson as the two eyes of Europe. 

The phenomenon of the sudden Scottish revival, after its dark 
age in the 17th century, is very perplexing. Foreigners, perhaps, 
were not fully aware of it. They saw it as part of the progress of 
liberal, whig, Hanoverian England. How were they to detect the 
subtle difference between London and Edinburgh, between two 
societies which spoke the same public language, which had long 
been ruled by one monarch, and were now fully united? The 
Scots themselves, by their terror of provincialism, aided the con- 
fusion. They tried hard to bury their identity. This was the time 
when they invented for their country the new name of “North 
Britain’, and when the great Scotch writers took such pains to 
‘purify’—i. e. to anglicise—their vocabulary: when they went 
through each other’s works to purge them (in Hume’s phrase) of 
all native impurities, alias ‘Scotticisms’’, and when a docile class 
of 300 ambitious young Scotsmen would attend, here in 


1 The Letters of David Hume, ed. 
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Edinburgh, the fashionable elocution lectures in which Thomas 
Sheridan, the father of the dramatist, expounded, in a rich Irish 
brogue, the pure English pronunciation. But the English, being 
closer, observed the truth. While they made merry at Scotch 
manners, Scotch frugality, Scotch complacency, and did not take 
too seriously the tribal boasts of Edinburgh shopkeepers, they 
recognised that a great change had occurred north of the border. 
As Gibbon wrote to Adam Ferguson, he particularly appreciated 
tributes from ‘the northern part of this island’, to which taste and 
learning seemed to have fled from the smoke and hurry of Lon- 
don; and later he would declare that in the study of ‘philosophic 
history’ modern Scotland could dispute the prize with Renais- 
sance Italy, ‘and it is with private as well as public regard that 
I repeat the names of Hume, Robertson and Adam Smith”. 

How did this extraordinary change occur? By what social, 
political or intellectual alchemy did a country which had recently 
seemed so barbarous suddenly—in the fashionable jargon of the 
sociologists—‘take off’? At the end of the 17th century Scotland 
was a by-word for irredeemable poverty, social backwardness, 
political faction. Its universities were the unreformed seminaries 
ofa fanatical clergy. A century later, in one field at least, it was the 
teacher of Europe; and some of the most enterprising Englishmen 
sent their sons, some of whom would become British cabinet 
ministers, not to Oxford or Cambridge, but to Edinburgh or 
Glasgow: the Edinburgh of William Robertson, the Glasgow of 
John Millar’. 

Surely there is something mysterious about this transforma- 
tion. Surely it is a historical problem worthy of our study. And 
yet, I find, it is a problem from which modern Scottish historians 
turn impatiently away. Not for them, in this century, the socio- 


2 The Letter of Edward Gibbon, ed. 3 lord Brougham, lord John Russell, 
J. E. Norton (1956), ii.100;E.Gibbon, lord Palmerston and the third marquis 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman of Lansdowne were all educated at 
Empire, ed. J. B. Bury (5th edition, Edinburgh university, lord Melbourne 
1909), vi.445, Vii.296. at Glasgow under Millar. 
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logical curiosity, the ‘philosophic history’, which their pre- 
decessors may claim to have founded. They prefer to reiterate 
their atavistic war-cries: to remember Bannockburn, or to debate, 
for the thousandth time, the admittedly very debateable virtues 
of Mary queen of Scots. These are no doubt inexhaustible sub- 
jects. Let us not seek to exhaust them. Let us turn rather to this 
worthier problem, which has hardly been broached. 

What did cause the Scottish Enlightenment, that efflorescence 
of intellectual vitality which suddenly became obvious after the 
defeat of the last Jacobite rebellion in 1745, but whose causes must 
lie deeper in the past? Was it the union with England of 1707, that 
great act of statesmanship which, at so small a price, opened 
England and the English empire to the hitherto cramped and 
introverted commerce and talent of Scotland? Was it the kirk of 
Scotland—not its doctrine of course (no one would suggest 
that), but the moral and mental discipline which it imposed on its 
subjects? Both these answers have been given, but neither of 
them, I think, can entirely satisfy the critical mind. 

The liberating effects of the union are of course unquestionable. 
It enriched Scotland materially; it enlarged its intellectual hori- 
zons; it transformed its society. But the Enlightenment did not 
come from England only, nor can any intellectual movement be 
explained merely by economic causes. Besides, the spirit precedes 
the fact. The spirit which made the union possible—that liberal 
spirit which could see beyond the narrow glories of a tribal past 
to a new prosperity and a higher culture in a wider unity—was 
necessarily older than the union which it made. It was also, by 
1707, well developed: strong enough to prevail over the vested 
interests of local burghs and the nationalist rhetoric of impas- 
sioned ‘patriots’. Therefore, without denying the debt of the 
Scottish Enlightenment to the English union, we must also look 
for deeper, earlier springs. They must be sought in the reigns not 
of the first Hanoverians but of the last Stuarts. 

What then of the kirk, that essential organ of national identity 
in those Stuart days? In the 19th century it was fashionable to claim 
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great things for the Calvinist spirit. Look at the country round 
Rome, cried Macaulay, in an unusual burst of national exultation, 
and then look at the country round Edinburgh, and admire the 
fertilising effect of the religion of the north!* Marxist and Weber- 
ian sociologists have since taken up, and modulated, the cry. But 
today we cannot accept such simple solutions to complex prob- 
lems. Calvinism may have been a liberating force in its first days. 
It may have been the religion of political and social resistance in 
the 17th century. But only a false analogy, or a blind loyalty, can 
see it as progressive in 1700. By that time the church of Scotland 
was as obscurantist as the church of Rome had ever been. Politic- 
ally, it opposed the union. Intellectually, it stamped on every new 
idea. Economically (in the words of Henry Grey Graham) ‘it 
seemed to dignify dirt and to consecrate laziness”. 

Where then shall we look for the source of light? If we are to 
face this question, perhaps it is best to begin by asking, what was 
the peculiar character of the Scottish Enlightenment? For what 
distinguished Scotland in the 18th century was not merely the 
emergence of a number of literary men who attracted attention in 
their time and are now, with few exceptions, very properly for- 
gotten. Many of those Scotch writers, who so complacently 
admired each other’s ‘genius’, were thoroughly second-rate. 
Some of them were not ‘enlightened’ at all—merely busy or 
quaint. Even those who were innovators, even the greatest of 
them, with the solitary exception of Hume, were dull dogs. Their 
writing is flat and their conversation was dry: no bon mot is 
recorded from them *. With the same conspicuous exception, 
they were also all university professors; which may explain 
something. How different was Hume! What trouble he 
took over his own style! How he remonstrated with his friends 
about theirs! But it was no use. Being good Scotsmen, they were 
not to be changed; and by now they have paid the price. They 


4 History of England, chi. 58 H. G. Graham, Scottish men of 
5 Social life of Scotland in the 18th letters in the 28th century (1908), 
century (1901), p.160. P-109. 
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are unread. By the next century, the Scotch philosopher, like 
Peacock’s mr McQuedy, was by definition a bore. He was a bore 
because, by then, the once exciting substance of his thought had 
been absorbed. Only the style was left; and the style, alas, does 
not tempt us. Robertson, the moderator of the general assembly 
of the kirk, might be an admirer of Voltaire. But he did not write 
like Voltaire. He wrote like a moderator. 

What then was the once exciting content of that work? What 
was it that distinguished the Scotch philosophers of the 18th cen- 
tury from their Scotch predecessors and their foreign contem- 
poraries? To answer this question we need not trouble ourselves 
with the camp-followers—with Stewart and Beatty and Reid and 
Hamilton. We may not, alas, digress to those more attractive but 
irrelevant artists and writers, Allan Ramsay, Cameron, the Adam 
dynasty, Boswell, or even that most influential Scotsman of them 
all, James Macpherson, the creator of Ossian. We must concen- 
trate on the real intellectual pioneers: Francis Hutcheson, David 
Hume, Adam Ferguson, William Robertson, Adam Smith, John 
Millar. What was the general interest uniting these men whose 
lives, together, spanned the 18th century? For together, these are 
the Scottish Enlightenment. 

It can be expressed very briefly. All these men were interested, 
above all, in the social behaviour of mankind’. Francis Hutcheson, 
the teacher of them all, the founder of the new ‘Scottish philo- 
sophy’, argued that the mind of man was governed neither by 
theological determinism nor by its own reasoning faculty but by 
a common or moral sense that was innate, instinctive and funda- 
mentally virtuous and benevolent. There was nothing very Scot- 
tish about this philosophy, which would certainly have outraged 
any Scottish philosopher of the past. Hutcheson himself was born 
an Irishman, and he drew his philosophy from English teachers: 
Bacon, Newton and Locke, as filtered through Shaftesbury. But it 
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was in Scotland that this English philosophy acquired its new 
social character. This instinctive moral sense, which Hutcheson 
postulated, though possessed by all men, was (he believed) 
directed differently at different times under different social pres- 
sures. It follows therefore that, in order to know man and the 
development of his ideas, we must know about society and the 
different forms of society within which man operates and by 
which his thinking is determined. So, insensibly, the study of 
man merges in the study of his social context, and the pupils of 
Hutcheson, from being moral philosophers, concerned with the 
problem of virtue, became social historians, concerned with the 
problem of progress. Hume, after his Treatise on human nature, 
became the historian of England. Ferguson stepped aside from 
moral philosophy to write his Essay on civil society; Adam Smith 
moved on from his Theory of moral sentiments to his Wealth of 
nations. All these were concerned, essentially, with the social 
mechanism of progress. As Bagehot would say of The Wealth of 
nations, it showed ‘how, from being a savage, man rose to be a 
Scotchman’. 

Thus, in the course of the century, the Scottish philosophy 
defined itself. It moved from psychology to sociology. It re- 
defined the terms of political economy and founded the new 
political philosophy of ‘utilitarianism’. It was the benevolent 
Hutcheson who first used the famous phrase, ‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number’. It was the sceptical Hume who first 
advanced the criterion of ‘utility’. It was the radical Millar who 
annexed Hume’s philosophy to whig politics and so showed the 
way to the great Scottish whig historians and utilitarian philoso- 
phers of the 19th century, Macaulay and Mill. 

This then is the original contribution of the Scottish philoso- 
phers, and it is this, above all, which has to be explained. Why 
was it Scotsmen, rather than other men, who were so preoccupied 
with the problem of social change? All new ideas, I believe, are 
generated by social circumstances. Macchiavelli and Guicciar- 
dini could not have founded ‘philosophic history’ had it not been 
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for the remarkable changes which they had witnessed in their own 
city of Florence, and equally the 18th century Scots could not 
have disputed the prize with them had they too not observed 
remarkable changes in their society. What were those changes? 
In the rest of this lecture I shall suggest an answer to this question. 
I shall suggest that in the years after 1680—the years in which the 
new spirit was incubated, although it took some time to hatch— 
the internal condition of Scotland forced men to think in a new 
way. It was not only that those years were years of economic 
decline—of failing trade, financial disaster and catastrophic 
famine, all of which helped to precipitate the Union. They were 
also years in which the Scots, by resuming their broken contact 
with the rest of Europe, discovered themselves. That discovery, 
I shall suggest, was almost as disconcerting to them as the Euro- 
pean discovery of America had been to Renaissance Europe. 
First, the resumption of contact with Europe. Here I foresee an 
objection. Was such contact, it will be asked, ever broken? Were 
not the Scots, at all times, a cosmopolitan people? Did they not 
travel abroad, to France, to Holland, to Germany, to Poland and 
beyond? Indeed they did; but not equally at all times; and par- 
ticularly not in the 17th century. For the events of the 16th cen- 
tury, I believe, had dug a great gulf between Scotland and the rest 
of the world, and the events of the 17th century had so widened 
that gulf that when the bridge was at last rebuilt, those Scotsmen 
who had once crossed it hardly recognised themselves. 
Consider the cosmopolitanism of the Scots. Before the Re- 
formation they had gone, especially, to France. Paris was then 
the intellectual capital of Scotland, and almost every literary 
Scotsman had completed his education there. But after the Scot- 
tish Reformation that had changed. Paris was then a papist city, 
and the Scots who sought education abroad (unless they were 
cast-off Catholic émigrés) sought it only in safely Calvinist insti- 
tutions: in the Huguenot academies of France, in Calvin’s own 
academy of Geneva, or in the universities of Heidelberg, Leiden, 
Groningen, Utrecht. Unfortunately, in the later 17th century, 
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few of these Calvinist seminaries gave a liberal education. The 
Huguenot academies in France, with the exception of the heretical 
Saumur, were timorous, narrow, defensive. Geneva was domi- 
nated by the bigots. Heidelberg had been ruined by the wars. 
And if the Dutch universities were different, that did not neces- 
sarily help the Scotch students there; for the majority of them 
went to study theology or law: pure Calvinist theology, good 
Roman law. Neither the theological nor the legal faculties of the 
Dutch universities were open to new ideas’. Only if a Scotsman 
went to study natural science in Holland was he likely to discover 
the modern world. It may be remarked that the new philosophy 
which entered Scotland in the later 17th century was brought 
largely by scientists—mathematicians and medical men—who 
had studied abroad: either at Leiden or (since few or none of them 
were Presbyterians) in Oxford, Padua or Paris. 

If Scotland, in the 17th century, was intellectually severed from 
France, at least it was dynastically united with England. But this 
dynastic union, we all know, was not a success. It transferred the 
court and its patronage to London and left Scotland, justly afraid 
for its independence, increasingly subject to an intolerant, defen- 
sive kirk. In the 1650s, indeed, a brief flicker of Enlightenment was 
reflected from the pikes and muskets of Cromwell’s army. But the 
reflexion did not outlast the conquest and with the return of the 
Stuarts, and the restoration of the old tensions, the energies of 
Scotland were once again distracted and consumed by faction. To 
the Scottish national historians, to those home-bred antiquaries 
who showed such zeal in recording the annals of national resist- 
ance—men like Robert Wodrow in his manse of Eastwood near 
Glasgow—those years from 1660 to 1690 were a heroic period: 


* Utrecht was long dominated bythe history society: 1937), pp.xli-xlii. 
great obscurantist Gisbert Voétius; Se. g. sir Andrew Balfour, sir 
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the period of the ‘killing times’, of the guerrilla war against epis- 
copacy, of the holy murder of’ archbishop Sharp, of the Cameron- 
ians, of the battle of Bothwell Brig, of the disaster of Killiecrankie 
and the final victory of the cause in the settlement of king William. 
But periods of heroism, of national resistance, can be periods of 
wastage, even of barbarisation. To those who look in history for 
more than the defence of ancient, anarchic liberty (which is often 
local tyranny’), the last half-century of Scottish history before 
the union is a dark age of introversion and social war. 

Thus Scotland, in the 17th century, suffered from a double 
isolation. Cut off from France by religion, from England by 
politics, refreshed mainly by the stale waters of Calvinist bigotry 
fed to it through the narrow conduits of Utrecht and Sedan and 
Geneva, it was also further insulated behind the barricades of a 
defensive nationalism. The first conditions of the Enlightenment 
were the breaking down of these barriers, the reopening of old 
contacts with Europe, the discovery of fresh streams of thought. 
These conditions were ultimately achieved at the end of the 
17th century. They were achieved not by the national kirk, the 
chief organ of isolation, but by its enemies and rivals: by its open 
enemies, the episcopalians and Jacobites; by its secret enemies, the 
‘arminian’ heretics within the fold; and—perhaps most important 
of all—by that body of men without whom no intellectual move- 
ment can bear fruit: the new class of educated laity. Let us look, 
in turn, at each of these groups of men whom the patriotic his- 
torians of Scotland have so often ignored. 

First the open enemies of the kirk, the episcopalians and the 
Jacobites. The episcopalians, of course, were the English party: 
they provided the link with England. Their service to Scotland, 


9 thus Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, 
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in those years, was invaluable: almost all the foreign culture which 
reached Scotland in its dark age came through them. There were 
men like the statesman sir Robert Moray, royalist, freemason, 
mathematician and natural scientist, who had served Richelieu in 
France, become a friend of Huygens in Holland, and would be 
one of the founders, and the first president, of the Royal society 
in London: Charles 11’s chief adviser on Scottish affairs, an 
‘erastian’ who supported the laity against the clergy, ‘the greatest 
man that his country produced in this age’, as his protégé bishop 
Burnet would write”. There were scientists like David Gregory, 
who, having succeeded to the post and the papers of his uncle 
James Gregory, student of Padua and friend of Newton, would 
deliver in Edinburgh the first lectures on the Newtonian system 
ever to be given in Britain, only to be driven out by clerical 
inquisition and become Savilian professor of astronomy at Ox- 
ford. Or there were clergy like the Garden brothers of Aberdeen: 
James, who would correspond with John Aubrey on natural 
phenomena; George, who, when driven out of his living by the 
kirk, would become the centre of that curious group of ‘mystics 
of the north east’ which G. D. Henderson has described", and 
which created a new religious and intellectual link with the Con- 
tinent. After the revolution of 1690, many of these anglophil 
episcopalians retired from the public stage; but privately they 
continued to operate as a leaven in the presbyterian lump; and 
meanwhile the revolution itself, unexpectedly, created new links 
between Scotland and the outer world. It did so, immediately, by 
sending many of the Jacobites, as exiles, abroad, and thus resum- 
ing a partial contact with France. 

The Jacobites . . . how can one do justice, in a paragraph, to the 
influence on the Enlightenment of these alienated subjects of 
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Scotland? It is a wonderful subject, and yet largely neglected. The 
conventional Scotch writers seem determined to ignore it: for 
how could a ‘progressive’ movement owe anything to such blind 
reaction? And yet ‘progress’ and ‘reaction’ are never easy to 
separate: the words themselves are but artificial labels, retrospect- 
ively imposed. In fact, almost every Scotsman of intellectual dis- 
tinction from the beginning of the movement until 1715, and 
even beyond, was at least half a Jacobite. The College of physi- 
cians in Edinburgh was the creation of the earliest Jacobite party: 
of king James himself, as duke of York and governor of Scotland; 
of James Drummond earl of Perth, afterwards his hated minister; 
and of Perth’s protégé sir Robert Sibbald who had learned the 
subject in Leiden and in France. All these were or would become 
Roman Catholic. They were supported by the duke’s English 
physician and the Scotch bishops. Among later Jacobites we 
find John Arbuthnot, scientist and wit, queen Anne’s physician, 
Fellow of the Royal society and friend of Pope in London, and 
his brother Robert, the banker in Paris; Archibald Pitcairne, phy- 
sician, poet and professor at Leiden, perpetually in trouble with 
the kirk; Thomas Ruddiman, the most accurate of antiquaries 
and the most scholarly (when he wanted to be) of editors; fr Innes, 
of the Scots college in Paris, the founder of critical history in 
Scotland, who would publish his work in London but then slip 
back to France to dedicate it to ‘the king’ —z. e. the old pretender; 
his brother Lewis Innes the pretender’s secretary, also a scholar 
and antiquary; the chevalier Ramsay, another Roman Catholic, 
who set out from the mystical circle of dr Garden in Aberdeen to 
join the mystical circle of mme Guyon at Blois and become tutor 
to the young pretender and first projector of the Encyclopaedia”. 
In Edinburgh the only two reputable printers were both Jaco- 
bites"; even the others were not presbyterians but episcopalians. 
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Lord Kames was a Jacobite. David Hume himself was a Jacobite 
till 1745. George Keith, lord Marischal, the friend of Frederick 
the great, of Voltaire, of Rousseau, of Boswell, and everyone else, 
was an exiled Jacobite. These Jacobites were not merely adher- 
ents ofa fallen dynasty. Many of them thought little enough of the 
Stuarts: ‘to think’, lord Marischal would exclaim in 1764, ‘that 
I have sacrificed myself for that beastly family!’ Their Stuart 
loyalty was often accidental. Basically, at their best, they were an 
independent-minded élite who refused to conform with the 
narrow ideological nationalism of their time. The flight of some 
of them abroad, and their intercommunication with the Jacobites 
at home, created a new link between Scotland and the Continent 
whereby disruptive foreign ideas, so jealously excluded by the 
kirk, gained admittance to what might seem at first unlikely 
homes. 

Meanwhile the revolution was creating another, more direct 
foreign contact. The kirk itself was being transformed. It was 
being liberated from the narrow nationalist Calvinism of the past 
and refreshed by new, heretical ideas brought largely from the 
country of its new king: Holland. 

Through most of the 17th century, the Calvinist churches of 
Europe, in Holland, as in Scotland, in Switzerland as in France, 
had been on the defensive. Threatened by aggressive ‘popery’ 
from without, they were determined to tolerate no treachery 
within, and heresy was persecuted by the ruling clergy as fiercely 
as the society around them would allow. In Scotland that allow- 
ance was great. If ever the hydra of heresy raised any of its heads 
—‘arminianism’, ‘socinianism’, ‘independency’—there was a 
tustle of black gowns as the clergy competed to tread on it. In 
1625 the ‘arminian’ John Cameron was driven out of Scotland 
to Saumur. In the 1640s the kirk seemed triumphant over all its 
enemies: it crushed the arminian ‘Aberdeen doctors’, ‘in whom fell 
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more learning than was left behind in all Scotland besides’*, and 
it stamped on the first sparks of ‘independency’ in England. In the 
1650s, under the protection of Cromwell, the enemies of the kirk 
raised their heads again: that was the golden age for Scottish 
heretics, even for Scottish Catholics”. But it did not last long. 
Even in its eclipse, the kirk clung to its doctrine of intolerance: 
the very idea of toleration was to it ‘the mystery of iniquity’. 
Had I known, wrote the rev. Samuel Rutherford, from St 
Andrews, to his reverend and dear brother mr John Scot at 
Oxnam, near Jedburgh, had I known that you had summoned 
me to Edinburgh ‘for so honourable and warrantable a truth of 
Christ as a testimony against toleration’, neither failing health 
nor ‘my daily menacing gravel’ would have held me back’*. In 
the killing times of the restored Stuarts, that honourable and 
warrantable truth of Christ was asserted from the catacombs. 
With the fall of the Stuarts and the accession of a Dutch Calvinist 
king, it looked as if it would be asserted, at last, from the throne. 

In fact it was not. For the victory of William of Orange did not 
merely restore the presbyterian party to power in Scotland: it also 
liberalised it by restoring its contact with the continental chur- 
ches, particularly in Holland, precisely at the time when those 
churches were being undermined by the heresy which they had 
so long kept at bay. The exiled Huguenots of France, no longer 
controlled by their clergy, were becoming a solvent force. 
‘Arminianism’, ‘socinianism’, were triumphing in Holland and 
Switzerland. They might even reach Scotland. The two Scotch 
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clergymen who accompanied William of Orange from Holland 
to England, and were to be his advisers on church affairs in Eng- 
land and Scotland—Gilbert Burnet and William Carstares— 
were very different from the home-bred Baillies and Rutherfords 
and Wodrows who had never crossed the sea. 

Carstares’s influence in Scotland was to be enormous. For our 
purpose his most important work was to be the reform of the 
Scottish universities. In the middle of the 17th century the Scot- 
tish universities had been at their lowest ebb. Scottish learning 
had then, in the words of one Scotch historian, ‘relapsed 
into a dark age of its own’ which the general assembly 
had tried to make permanent by fixing the philosophical 
syllabus on a firm Aristotelian basis throughout the land®. But 
Carstares, who had seen the revival of medical studies in Edin- 
burgh through the accidental appearance of foreign-trained pro- 
fessors, now sought to subject the whole university system of 
Scotland to the same treatment. Himself trained in Utrecht, he 
returned to Holland to look for such professors, and having 
installed his own brother-in-law, William Dunlop, as principal 
of Glasgow university, he urged him to do the same. He obtained 
royal orders increasing the endowments of the universities and 
adding new professors, who were ‘to be fetched from abroad’, on 
the nomination of the king. Professors from Holland, he told 
Dunlop, ‘are very good, and I suppose will please the King most’. 
Then he secured his own appointment as principal of Edinburgh 
university and set out to reform the whole structure on the pattern 
of ‘the most famous universities abroad’. 

The years after 1688 are indeed the great reforming period of the 
Scottish universities, and especially of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
which were to lead the way in Enlightenment. There the arts 

19 this attempt was first made during pp.108-111. Also John Veitch, ‘Philo- 
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faculties were reorganised on Dutch models; new chairs were 
founded in those new subjects which had become fashionable in 
Holland and Switzerland: universal history, the law of nature and 
nations, the physical sciences; Bacon and Newton replaced 
Aristotle and Sacrobosco; and Edinburgh set the example, which 
the other universities would follow, of abandoning the old sys- 
tem of ‘regenting’, whereby the same teacher taught his pupils all 
the subjects in his course, and replacing it by that specialisation of 
labour in which Adam Smith was to discover the essential condi- 
tion of progress”. 

Thus from 1688 onwards, not because of whig or presbyterian 
victory, but because of the defeat of narrow nationalism, the end 
of isolation, the resumption of foreign contact, the dark age of 
Scotland came to an end. The heretics within the church, the 
episcopalians and Jacobites without, sustained by their émigré 
friends in Holland, England, France, regenerated the structure 
and content of university teaching and enabled liberal ideas to 
spread even inside the kirk. The strict believers observed with 
horror the growth of heresy and ultimately seceded in protest 
against it. They were particularly incensed by the teaching of the 
‘arminian’ John Simson, who had been trained in Leiden and 
was, incidentally, the teacher of Francis Hutcheson. Well might 
Dugald Stewart afterwards ascribe the ‘sudden burst of genius’ 
in 18th century Scotland to a ‘constant influx of information and 
liberality from abroad’. 

But if the ideas came from abroad, how was it that they found 
such a ready reception in so primitive a country? Where was the 
interested laity which is so essential an element in any intellectual 
renaissance? Once again, we face a neglected problem. What 
would we not give for a social history of 17th century Scotland: 
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for a book which could compare—if any book can compare— 
with H. Grey Graham’s Social life of Scotland in the 78th century: 
for a detailed picture of that closed society on the eve of its 
opening? For it takes an effort to see past the public face of 
17th century Scotch history, to hear the quiet voices which are 
drowned by the din of nationalist heroes, rhapsodical clergy, 
Cameronian bigots—even to imagine a society so completely 
different from the world around it. At first sight—to the sight of 
those horrified Englishmen who visited it—Scotland was a mere 
desert, inhabited (if at all) by barbarous people whose whole way 
of life was at worst nasty, at best unintelligible. Returning travel- 
lers wrote of it as they might write of a visit to Arabia: those long 
treeless wastes; the squalid towns in the plains; the savage, un- 
visited tribes in the hills; the turbulent tribal chieftains; the rabble- 
rousing mullahs with their mysterious religious organisation. 
Only for a brief moment, in the 1650s, had Cromwell opened up 
the country and discovered some of its profounder qualities. 
Then the darkness had descended as the country had gone native 
again. 

The major trouble was the total lack of communications. No 
roads, no coaches, hardly a cart. Wheeled vehicles were alto- 
gether unknown in Ayrshire till 1723; in Banff till 1728. When a 
cart appeared in East Kilbride, 12 miles from Glasgow, in 1723, 
the crowds collected round so wonderful a machine: it might have 
been a satellite from the moon. Heavy goods sent the 20 miles 
from Stirling to Glasgow had to be carried round Cape Wrath, 
over 700 miles of rough and boisterous sea”. This total lack of 
internal communication dissolved the country into a kind of 
archipelago of isolated coastal areas connected with each other by 
sea. It led to a concentration of life in little local pockets, almost 
like monasteries in the middle ages. 
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And yet, in some of those pockets, there could be a surprising 
development of culture. In the manse of the minister there might 
be only orthodox works of theology. The burgh merchants, 
concerned only with local trade, might have very limited 
horizons. A few Edinburgh lawyers perhaps remembered their 
days in Leiden or Groningen or Utrecht and bought some 
of the books occasionally imported by sea from London or 
Amsterdam. But all these were deeply conservative classes, fun- 
damentally opposed to novelty. The great men, who had been 
courtiers in London and built up splendid cosmopolitan libraries, 
were exotic exceptions. But here and there, and perhaps more 
often than we suspect, in grim rural castles and peel-towers and 
obscure town houses, eccentric lairds and merchants trading by 
sea kept in touch, through the heretical Calvinist or the Jacobite 
freemasonry, with foreign ideas. 

Nowhere, perhaps, was this independent-minded lay society 
stronger than in the largest island of the archipelago, the north 
east. Cut off from the rest of Scotland by mountains and firths, it 
communicated direct, by sea, with England and Europe. Its 
nobility, its lairds, were often themselves exporters: at Findhorn 
they had their own ‘unfree’ (that is, free) port”. It had its own 
universities of King’s college and Marischal college at Aberdeen: 
early centres of religious and scientific liberalism. It had its own 
religious and political loyalty: for it was royalist, episcopalian 
and Jacobite. In the 17th century it was less severed from the 
intellectual life of France than other, more orthodox parts of 
Scotland, and Aberdonian émigrés breathed the fresh air of 
Richelieu’s Paris; indeed, the greatest of the ‘Aberdeen doctors’, 
John Forbes of Corse, wished to remodel King’s college on 
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the pattern of the university of Paris. In the 18th century, the 
same area was the solid basis of Jacobitism: in 1715, and again 
in 1745 the two counties of Aberdeen and Banff would supply 
the main strength of the Jacobite armies: they did more 
harm to the Hanoverian cause, it was said, ‘than all the 
Highlanders put together’. But this Jacobite, episcopalian 
society, which gave such trouble to the kirk—which resisted 
the Reformation, rejected the covenants, accepted Cromwellian 
rule, welcomed all kinds of heresy, and rebelled against the 
re-establishment of presbyterianism—was, in many ways, the 
cultural bastion of Scotland. This impression is inescapable 
when we look closely at its record. Here I will content 
myself with two illustrations. 

In the 1720s, that great Aberdonian scholar, the Jacobite 
hedge-priest fr Innes, was creeping through Scotland gathering 
material for his explosive Critical essay. One of his ports of refuge 
was with the Maule family of Panmure. Lord Panmure had been 
attainted as a Jacobite after 1715 and had fled abroad; but his 
brother, though also in arms with him, contrived to live on in the 
confiscated castle. We happen to possess a list of his library at that 
time. There we find, among the religious books, along with the 
fathers and the reformers, the works of the great arminians, 
Hooker, Grotius, Limborch; of the socinians and latitudinarians, 
even of the deists; among the secular books, Machiavelli, Erasmus, 
Montaigne, Comenius, Hobbes, and the dictionary of Pierre 
Bayle. It is the library, already, of a gentleman of the Enlighten- 
ment”. 

The same year, 1729, which saw the publication of Innes’s 
Essay, saw also the publication of an English translation of one of 
the first and greatest works of the new ‘civil history’ which was to 
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be perfected by Hume, Robertson and Gibbon. This was Pietro 
Giannone’s Storia civile del regno di Napoli, the work which was 
the inspiration alike of Montesquieu and Gibbon. The translator 
was a Scotsman, James Ogilvie, of whom nothing is known save 
what can be deduced from his work: viz, that he had travelled 
abroad, that he knew French and Italian, and that his friends, 
patrons and sympathies were all Jacobite”. But what interests us 
is not so much the translator as the readers of this famous work of 
social history. The list of subscribers fills five folio pages. When 
Giannone himself saw that list, he was amazed: so many lords and 
gentlemen, archbishops and bishops, all buying the book for 
which he himself had been hounded out of Italy and for which 
he would die in a Savoyard prison. What Giannone could not 
discern was the great preponderance, among these names, of 
Scotsmen; and, among them, of Scots lairds from that Jacobite 
island in the north east. Three copies were ordered by Marischal 
college, and orders poured in from Arbuthnots, Brodies, Duffs, 
Forbes, Gardens, Gordons, Grahams, Grants, Keiths, etc.—and 
of course Ogilvies galore. The inhabitants of Aberdeenshire are 
respected for their prudence in economic matters, and it seems 
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unlikely that this massive investment in two folio volumes of 
Italian history was solely due to skillful salesmanship by an 
obscure and impoverished fellow-Scot. It is more rational to 
assume that this great work of ‘philosophic history’ was of genuine 
interest to an enlightened laity in the far north east. 

But if the episcopalian, Jacobite north east was the largest 
island of the 17th century archipelago, the most open, in many 
ways, to foreign influence (for Edinburgh, ‘that most unmercan- 
tile of cities’ as lord Cockburn called it, has always been somewhat 
self-enclosed and Glasgow had not yet risen to importance), 
there were plenty of smaller islets in that sea, little active cells in 
that scattering of dissevered monasteries of culture. There always 
had been of course, even in the earlier 17th century. Most of them 
had been local or at most national in their interest, like sir John 
Scot of Scotstarvet or Robert Gordon of Straloch; but there were 
Europeans too. There was John Napier of Merchistoun, the only 
Scotsman of genius in his century, as Hume called him, inventing 
logarithms and calculating the days of Antichrist in his draughty 
peel-tower, or sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, the Scottish 
Rabelais, devising his universal language and his singular pedigree 
in his ancestral fortalice. But these were heroic eccentrics, who 
could take for granted the bizarre contradictions around, as 
within them. What distinguished their successors at the begin- 
ning of the new century, as new ideas came in from abroad and 
new prosperity from the union, was that they did not. They 
realised that the society around them—that self-sufficient, self- 
enclosed, arrested society which their predecessors had accepted 
—was, by the standards of the outer world, in ‘the full light and 
freedom of the 18th century’, an archaism; and this realisation 
made them think. It is in this sense that I make the comparison 
with the transatlantic discoveries of the 16th century. 

But between the European discovery of America in the 
16th century and the Scottish self-discovery of the 18th there 
was, in the intellectual field, a great difference. A revolution had 
occurred in the general outlook of men. The old Biblical funda- 
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mentalism had gone. In the 16th century men had asked religious 
questions: how were the Red Indians descended from Adam, how 
had they survived the deluge, how was it that they were naked 
and yet unashamed?” In the 18th they saw them as their own 
prototypes and asked secular questions: how did man progress 
from that stage to this? How insistently they asked this question 
we see, again and again, in the great French writers. We see it 
also in their Scottish disciples. We can see it already in the first 
half of the 18th century. We see it particularly after the problem 
had been squarely posed in that most provocative work of the 
century, Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois. 

If the Scotch read Giannone’s Civil history of Naples in 1729, 
how much more did they read, twenty years later, the great work 
of Giannone’s French disciple Montesquieu! We know how they 
discovered him. It was David Hume himself who read De l'esprit 
des lois within a year of its publication, in Turin. Reading it, he 
was as excited by it as Gibbon would be, a few years later, in 
Lausanne. Hume brought the book back to Scotland and pub- 
lished two chapters of it, in French, at Edinburgh. Soon the whole 
text was published, in both French and English, in Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen”. The effect was instantaneous. It was Montesquieu 
who inspired Hume’s History, Ferguson’s Essay on civil society, 
Robertson’s histories, Smith’s Wealth of nations. Of the new 
science of sociology, that peculiar contribution of the Scottish 
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Enlightenment, John Millar would afterwards write that Mon- 
tesquieu was the Bacon, Adam Smith the Newton’. 

Thus to the question, why was it in Scotland that this new 
science took such root and throve so well, I suggest my answer. 
It was not merely the new contact with the outer world, or the 
prosperity brought by the union—although both these were 
essential too. It was also because Scotland itself presented the 
problem in a domestic, and a peculiarly vivid form. Scotland in 
1700 was an archaic, closed society. It had not always been so. The 
closure was artificial: the result of defensive nationalism. But that 
closure, that fixation, had taken place in a period of general 
European expansion. In the two centuries since 1600, western 
Europe had expanded economically and intellectually. It had been 
transformed socially and politically. But Scotland had no share in 
these great changes. Its horizons, physical and intellectual, were 
still those of 1500. ‘A Leith skipper of the later 15th century’ says 
mr Smout ‘would certainly have known most of the routes his 
successors sailed in 1700’. Trade since then had been static. Ship- 
building had declined. Education, in spite of the efforts of 
Andrew Melville and Alexander Henderson, had been fossilised. 
Society had contracted on itself Politics had shrunk to 
faction. The contrast between Scotland and Europe, in 1500, had 
been natural, the consequence of obvious physical differences. 
In 1700 it was not natural. It was artificial and bizarre. 

But now that closed society was beginning to open. We have 
seen that it was opening already before the union, under the 
influence of those new contacts generated by the events of the 
1680s. The union opened it wider. But as yet the opening was 
very partial. There were pockets of enlightenment; but equally 
there were pockets of antique, immobile custom consecrated by 
timeless conservatism and a sclerotic church. Frances Hutcheson 
was lecturing on Locke and Shaftesbury in Glasgow while carts 
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were unknown twelve miles away. Hume was to witness ‘the most 
perfect and accurate system of liberty” nearly overturned and 
8 million men nearly reduced to slavery, by 5000 Highlanders, 
‘the bravest, but still the most worthless amongst them’. Fergu- 
son, who was hailed by Gibbon as the creator of a new science’, 
began his career preaching in Gaelic to highland soldiers. Adam 
Smith, as a child, was kidnapped by gypsies in Fife. Travelled 
Scots might be artists, philosophers, architects; those at home 
might live in vertical towers, eating their way through one salt- 
beef after another, without a tree or a vegetable on the estate, 
treating their ailments with powdered toads, bottled woodlice and 
cataplasms of snails. The anglicised ‘union dukes’ of Argyll and 
Queensberry might live in princely splendour at Inveraray and 
Drumlanrig; the unreformed lord Lovat at Castle Dounie lived 
and slept in one room surrounded by 400 retainers gnawing mut- 
ton-bones and sleeping on straw®. Such archaisms had been taken 
for granted in the 17th century, for there had been no obvious 
standard of comparison. In the 18th century it could not be, for 
there was. Cosmopolitan Scotsmen, like lord Kames, might 
deplore the archaic structure of Scotland; romantic Scotsmen, like 
sir Walter Scott, might delight in it; but the essential thing is that 
they were conscious of it. They saw, as dr Johnson saw when he 
visited the Hebrides, a society whose existence polite Europeans 
could not conceive; and that, as he admitted, was a profound, 
stimulating intellectual experience: it forced men furiously to 
think. 

The idea of progress does not occur to a uniformly primitive 
society which seeks only to conserve ancient traditions. It could 
never have occurred to covenanting Scotland. The problem of 
progress does not impose itself on a mature society, which too 


82 see Gibbon’s review of lord Edward King, Munimenta antiqua 
Lyttleton’s History of Henry II in his (1799-1805), iii.174-176. J. Hill Bur- 
Mémoires littéraires de la Grande Bre- ton, Life of Simon lord Lovat (1847), 
tagne (1767-1768). p.172. 
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easily assumes its own virtue. How little direct impact it made on 
whig England!* It is when a society finds itself faced, whether 
from outside or within itself, at the same time, by two distinct and 
strongly contrasting worlds, a world of antique custom inherited 
from the past and a world of rapid movement inspired by new 
ideas from abroad, that thinking men are forced to speculate on 
the social ambience of man and the mechanism ofits change. This 
happened to the highly developed nations of western Europe at 
the time of the Renaissance, when they discovered the natives of 
America and asked about their own relationship with them. It 
happened to the Scots of the 18th century when they resumed 
their contact with Europe and thereby discovered the dualism in 
themselves. All through the 18th century they were stimulated 
by that discovery. Only at the end of that century was the pro- 
cess of assimilation complete. By then, as lord Cockburn wrote, 
‘the feelings and habits which had prevailed at the union, and had 
left so many picturesque peculiarities on the Scotch character, 
could not survive the enlarged intercourse with England and the 
world’. But they had served a useful purpose. Before sinking into 
the past as the raw material of the new romanticism, they had 
helped to stimulate that analysis of human progress which is the 
peculiar contribution of the Scottish Enlightenment. 


34 it is interesting to observe the whole formation of Gibbon’s mind 
relative indifference of England to the was foreign, not English. The histor- 
work of Montesquieu. Gibbon, in- ical revolution of the 18th century 
deed, was bowled over by Montes- reached England indirectly, through 
quieu; but he discovered him in Scotland. 

Lausanne, not in England, and the 
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Grandeur et décadence de Socrate chez 
Jean Jacques Rousseau 


par Raymond Trousson 


Dans le beau livre qu’il a consacré à la philosophie de l’existence 
de Jean Jacques Rousseau, m. Pierre Burgelin, évoquant Pamour 
du genevois pour les grands héros de l’histoire, n’a pas manqué de 
signaler son intérêt pour Socrate. Le nom du philosophe athénien, 
dit-il, brille dans l’œuvre de Rousseau ‘avec un éclat inégalé’ et 
la succession de Socrate est ‘la seule succession que Rousseau . . . 
est prêt à revendiquer”. On est ainsi amené à concevoir l'existence 
d’une sorte de culte rendu par Jean Jacques à Socrate, la présence, 
en tout cas, d’une vénération et d’un amour durables, sinon sans 
partage. 

A supposer qu’un tel culte existe en effet, concédons aussitôt 
qu’il n’aurait rien de surprenant, si l’on songe qu’il avait pu être 
inspiré à Rousseau de multiples manières. N’y a-t-il pas, d’abord, 
ses propres lectures? De Platon à Montaigne en passant par Plu- 
tarque, les auteurs sont légion, qui ont célébré les mérites du 
sage antique. 

Mais il y a mieux, peut-être, que ses lectures: il y a le climat, 
ambiance ‘socratique’ du siècle. Les philosophes ne se sont-ils 
pas réclamés de Socrate comme d’une sorte de saint patron? 
n’ont-ils pas vu en lui le premier martyr de l'intolérance et du 
fanatisme? Dès le xvir siècle, du reste, on fut conscient de lex- 
ceptionnelle importance de ce mythe. Voltaire notait que ‘la mort 
de ce martyr fut en effet l’apothéose de la philosophie’, et Grimm 
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ajoutait: ‘Socrate au moment de sa mort était regardé à Athènes 
comme on nous regarde à Paris.’ A l’occasion, on se donne du 
Socrate entre amis, entre alliés: Voltaire 4 Diderot, Diderot a 
Voltaire, Alembert à Voltaire et à Diderot. . . . C’est presque une 
convention, presque une mode, et Mably l’observait, non sans 
ironie: ‘nous n’avons point de déiste’, souriait-il, ‘qui ne se com- 
pare modestement a Socrate’. Palissot lui-méme ne prenait-il pas 
un malin plaisir à écrire à Voltaire: ‘On m’a comparé à Aristo- 
phane, c’est avoir eu bien de l’indulgence pour moi; mais on 
mourait d’envie de se comparer à Socrate’. 

Mais il n’y a pas que les lectures et la mode. Tout au long de sa 
carrière, Rousseau ne cessa d’être comparé à Socrate. De Palissot, 
à Moultou, de Rulhière à Hume, du bailli de Nidau à Helvétius, 
par dizaines, amis et ennemis font de lui un Socrate moderne. 
N’y a-t-il pas enfin, surtout au début, l'influence d’un Diderot, 
véritable fanatique de Socrate, qui devait brûler de faire partager 
son culte à son ami Jean Jacques? 

Il ne manque donc pas, même à première vue, d’éléments per- 
mettant de conclure en effet à l’existence d’une vénération toute 
particulière de Rousseau pour Socrate. Mais les apparences ne 
sont-elles pas trompeuses? Ce culte a-t-il vraiment existé et, si 
oui, a-t-il été de longue durée? Quand a-t-il commencé, et pour- 
quoi a-t-il fini? C’est ce que nous essaierons d’examiner dans ce 
bref exposé. 

La première allusion importante à Socrate apparaît dans l’œuvre 
de Rousseau dès 1750, dans le Discours sur les sciences et les arts. 
Athènes, disait Rousseau, s’est dépravée en cultivant la politesse 
et le bon goût, les sciences et les arts, et tous, même les sages, l’en- 
courageaient à se détruire ainsi elle-même. Un seul de ces sages 
— ‘le premier et le plus malheureux’ — a tenté de s’y opposer: 
‘Voilà donc le plus Sage des hommes au Jugement des Dieux, et 
le plus savant des Atheniens au sentiment de la Gréce entière, 
Socrate faisant l’Eloge de l'ignorance! Croit-on que s’il ressusci- 
toit parmi nous, nos Savans et nos Artistes lui feroient changer 
d’avis? Non, Messieurs, cet homme juste continueroit de mépriser 
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nos vaines Sciences; il n’aideroit point à grossir cette foule de 
livres dont on nous inonde de toutes parts, et ne laisseroit, comme 
il a fait, pour tout precepte à ses disciples et à nos Neveux, que 
l'exemple et la mémoire et sa vertu. C’est ainsi qu’il est beau 
d’instruire les hommes! 

Si Socrate se trouve ici mis en vedette comme adversaire des 
sciences et des arts, notons cependant qu’il n’est pas seul, dans 
Pesprit de Rousseau, à mériter cet hommage: immédiatement 
après le sien, apparaissent les noms de Caton, de Fabricius, de 
Louis xu, d'Henri 1v. En outre, nous n’avons pas affaire au 
savant, au philosophe raisonneur, dialecticien, des dialogues de 
Platon; Rousseau ne nous montre que le professeur de morale. 
Il veut aussi souligner combien compte l’exemple de Socrate, qui 
a vécu et qui est mort selon ses principes. Autrement dit, Rousseau 
n’accepte ici le philosophe Socrate, que parce que Socrate est le 
seul philosophe a prêcher l'ignorance. 

Il y avait là une contradiction, qui n’était pas nouvelle: déjà 
Xénophon, dans ses Mémorables, faisait apparaître l'opposition 
entre le savoir que Socrate exigeait de ses interlocuteurs et ses 
propres prétentions à l’ignorance. On eut donc beau jeu de rétor- 
quer à Rousseau que Socrate lui-même était fort savant: n’était- 
ce pas la preuve que sciences et arts avaient du bon? Sur ce point 
précis, il fallait évidemment composer: passe quand la science est 
corrigée par la vertu, explique Rousseau dans sa Dernière réponse: 
‘Si nul autre que Socrate ne se fût piqué de Philosophie à Athènes, 
le sang d’un juste n’eût point crié vengeance contre la patrie des 
Sciences et des Arts.’ 

En somme, Rousseau doit très vite détailler, expliquer son 
exemple. Le Socrate apôtre de l'ignorance ne va pas de soi, puis- 
qu’il est à la fois savant et vertueux. Nous avons affaire avec lui 
au cas exceptionnel du philosophe corrigé par le moraliste. Rous- 
seau sentait si bien la nécessité d’éliminer ce lièvre qu’il avait lui- 
même levé, qu’il crut devoir revenir sur la question dans la pré- 
face de Narcisse. Oui, déclare-t-il, il y a bien “quelques génies 
sublimes’ qui échappent à la corruption des lettres et des sciences, 
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mais ils ne sont que des exceptions, ils ne peuvent servir de 
modèles: ‘Si tous les hommes étoient des Socrates, la Science alors 
ne leur seroit pas nuisible, mais ils n’auroient aucun besoin 
d’elle.’ 

Ainsi, à l’époque du premier Discours et de ses prolongements, 
Rousseau a, en quelque sorte, façonné le Socrate dont il avait 
besoin: un savant qui compense son savoir par sa vertu, un philo- 
sophe antiphilosophe, l’homme rare qui met la conscience au- 
dessus de la connaissance. Notons bien que nous voilà d'emblée 
fort loin du Socrate des amis de Rousseau, des Encyclopédistes. 
Pour eux, Socrate était le juste persécuté par l’intolérance, le 
modèle des philosophes modernes et l’âme de la future Encyclo- 
pédie, monument à la gloire des connaissances, de la liberté et du 
progrès. 

Or le Socrate de Rousseau est précisément celui qui a pour 
ennemis les artistes, les littérateurs et les autres philosophes, c’est 
l’homme qui, au nom d’une certaine philosophie, dénonce la phi- 
losophie. C’est déjà l'ombre de la brebis galeuse, du dévoyé que 
sera plus tard Rousseau pour ses anciens compagnons. 

Pour l'instant, Rousseau continuait à réfléchir au cas de Socrate. 
Qu’avait-il réalisé pour autrui? Certes, il avait prêché la vertu; 
mais est-ce donc si exceptionnel? Les sophistes eux-mêmes, que 
combattait Socrate, ne parlaient-ils pas du bien, de la morale, du 
bonheur? Pour Rousseau, l'important n’est pas là: ce qui compte 
vraiment, ce n’est pas tant la pensée vertueuse, mais l’action ver- 
tueuse. De là cette réflexion dans le Discours sur la vertu du héros: 
‘Socrate vit et déplora les malheurs de sa patrie; mais c’est à 
Trasibule qu’il étoit réservé de les finir.” 

Rousseau condamnait ainsi une pensée purement spéculative, 
qui se serait satisfaite de se contempler elle-même. Sa vertu, il faut 
la vivre, l’agir, confondre existence et conscience. Dès lors, la 
doctrine de Socrate n’a de valeur réelle que dans la mesure où 
Socrate est mort pour elle, dans la mesure où l’action a actualisé 
la vertu: ‘Si Socrate étoit mort dans son lit, on douteroit peut- 
être aujourd’hui s’il fut rien de plus qu’un adroit sophiste.’ 
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Cette idée de la vertu liée à l’action, de la vertu efficace, devien- 
dra une constante chaque fois que Rousseau aura à parler de 
Socrate, et, de plus en plus, il insistera sur la nécessité de faire 
profiter les autres de cette vertu. Un passage des Fragments poli- 
tiques éclaire cette intention. Rousseau avait écrit, dans une pre- 
mière rédaction: ‘Mon âme s’annoblit et s’élève au récit des vertus 
de Socrate’; puis il corrige: ‘au récit des vertus d’Antonin’. Déjà 
il avait préféré l’action de Thrasybule à la sagesse inopérante de 
Socrate; il lui préfère maintenant celle d’un empereur à même de 
faire du bien à un plus grand nombre. Entre l’action efficiente et 
la vertu immobile, Rousseau a choisi, et c’est ainsi que, dès 1755, 
le Discours sur l’économie politique mettra Caton devant Socrate: 
‘Osons opposer Socrate même à Caton: l’un étoit plus philosophe, 
et l’autre plus citoyen. Athenes étoit déjà perdue, et Socrate 
n’avoit plus de patrie que le monde entier: Caton porta toujours 
la sienne au fond de son cœur; il ne vivoit que pour elle et ne put 
lui survivre. La vertu de Socrate est celle du plus sage des hommes: 
mais entre César et Pompée, Caton semble un dieu parmi les mor- 
tels. L’un instruit quelques particuliers, combat les sophistes et 
meurt pour la vérité: l’autre défend l’état, la liberté, les lois contre 
les conquérans du monde, et quite enfin la terre quand il n’y voit 
plus de patrie à servir. Un digne éleve de Socrate seroit le plus 
vertueux de ses contemporains; un digne émule de Caton en seroit 
le plus grand. La vertu du premier feroit son bonheur, le second 
chercheroit son bonheur dans celui de tous. Nous serions instruits 
par l’un et conduits par l’autre, et cela seul décideroit de la préfé- 
rence: car on n’a jamais fait un peuple de sages, mais il n’est pas 
impossible de rendre un peuple heureux.” 

Rousseau est conséquent, et son Socrate évolue parallèlement 
à sa pensée générale. Socrate est un individu unique, il n’est pas 
un modèle. C’est la bonté naturelle qui nous guide, non la raison 
et, dès lors, Socrate est, en quelque sorte, hors concours, il ne peut 
servir de commune mesure. C’est ce que Rousseau exprime claire- 
ment et définitivement dans le second Discours: ‘Quoi qu'il 
puisse appartenir à Socrate, et aux Esprits de sa trempe, d’acquerir 
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de la vertu par la raison, il y a longtems que le Genre-humain ne 
seroit plus, si sa conservation n’eût dépendu que des raisonne- 
mens de ceux qui le composent.” 

On constate ainsi que Socrate le penseur n’est pas vraiment le 
héros de Rousseau. Bien sûr, le fait qu’il était adopté par les phi- 
losophes, le fait que Rousseau finit par se brouiller avec Diderot, 
ont pu contribuer à le détacher de Socrate. Mais contribuer seule- 
ment: les passages que nous avons cités montrent que Rousseau 
s’est libéré de Socrate dans sa propre évolution, avant la rupture et 
avant que, vers 1759-1760, les philosophes ne soient devenus, 
quasi officiellement, les Socrates du temps. 

Aussi, dès après le second Discours, Socrate cesse d’occuper une 
place importante dans la pensée de Rousseau. Certes, il cite ‘le 
bon Socrate’ qui interdit le suicide dans la Nouvelle Héloise, ou 
encore le Socrate victime de l’intolérance dans la Lettre à Chris- 
tophe de Beaumont et les Lettres écrites de la montagne. Mais, de 
toute évidence, le contact profond, pour autant qu’il ait jamais 
existé, est rompu; Rousseau s’est tourné vers un autre héros. 

Quel était ce héros appelé, dans l’esprit de Rousseau, à l’em- 
porter sur le sage, le vertueux Socrate? Serait-ce un des géants de 
Plutarque, un Caton, un Brutus? Cela, les philosophes le lui 
auraient pardonné. Mais, précisément, Rousseau allait se tourner 
vers celui que Voltaire nommait ‘le théiste de Galilée’: le Christ. 
Et, aussitôt, ille confronte avec Socrate, dans deux textes au moins. 

La première apparition concurrente des deux personnages re- 
monte à ce texte inachevé, publié par Streckeisen-Moultou sous 
le titre: Fiction ou morceau allégorique sur la révélation. On connaît 
la trame. Par une nuit d’été, un homme s'interroge sur le mystère 
de la création, sur le mouvement de la matière. Sa raison s’y 
épuise en vain quand, soudain, il est frappé d’une illumination: 
‘il vit une main puissante étendue sur tout ce qui existe’. Désor- 
mais, il n’a que faire de la philosophie et de ses énigmes: il a ouvert 
les yeux sur l’évidence. Le sage alors s’endort et rêve. Au milieu 
d’un édifice immense se dressent huit statues, dont la huitième 
est toujours voilée; elle est servie par des prêtres hypocrites qui 
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obligent les fidèles à porter un bandeau. Derrière le sage, il y a un 
homme, et cet homme, dit Rousseau, ‘n’allait point lui-même à 
l'autel, mais touchant subtilement au bandeau de ceux qu’on y 
conduisait, il leur rendait l’usage de la vue’. Dès que les prêtres 
s’avisent de son manège, le malheureux est immolé. Le sens est 
clair; cet homme, c’est le représentant des ‘philosophes’. 

Se présente alors un deuxième personnage qui, se prétendant 
aveugle, est dispensé du bandeau; arrivé à l’autel, il dévoile brus- 
quement la statue, montrant une effigie qui ‘sous ses pieds étouf- 
fait l'humanité personnifiée, mais ses yeux étaient tendrement 
tournés vers le ciel’. Allégorie transparente: le fanatisme écrase 
l’homme en feignant de servir dieu. Mais qui est ce courageux 
vieillard, qui tente maintenant, en vain de haranguer la foule? 
Rousseau ne le dit pas, mais l’évocation est précise; la plus longue 
aussi qu’il ait donnée de Socrate. Les prêtres entendant donner à 
sa mort une ‘forme juridique”, ‘le firent condamner par l’assem- 
blée à boire l’eau verte”. Malgré les prières de ses amis, le vieillard, 
comme dans le Criton, refuse de fuir, parle de ses devoirs. Vient 
l'instant de la mort: ‘Après ce discours il reçut la coupe des sages, 
et l’ayant bue avec un air serein, il s’entretint paisiblement avec 
ses amis de l’immortalité de l’âme et des grandes vérités de la 
nature, que le philosophe écouta d’autant plus attentivement 
qu’elles se rapportaient à ses précédentes méditations. Mais le 
dernier discours du vieillard, qui fut un hommage très distinct à 
cette statue qu’il avait dévoilée, jeta dans l'esprit du philosophe 
un doute et un embarras dont il ne se tira jamais bien, et il fut 
toujours incertain si ces paroles renfermaient un sens allégorique 
ou simplement un acte de soumission au culte établi par les lois. 
“Car, disait-il, si toutes les manières de servir la divinité lui sont 
indifférentes, c’est l’obéissance aux lois qu’il faut préférer.” Ce- 
pendant, il restait toujours entre cette action et la précédente une 
contradiction qui lui parut impossible à lever.” 

Après cette pénible scène apparaît le troisième personnage. Si 
le mal a été dévoilé par Socrate, reste à révéler le bien: c’est le 
rôle, dit Rousseau, du ‘Fils de l’homme’. Le Christ renverse la 
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statue, s’installe à sa place et prêche au peuple une ‘morale divine’ 
dont l'effet est immédiat: ‘on sentait que le langage de la vérité ne 
lui coûtait rien, parce qu’il en avait la source en lui-même’. La 
s’interrompt la Fiction. 

Il n’y a guère lieu de revenir sur le sens de cette allégorie un 
peu lourde. Les trois personnages incarnent les trois attitudes 
possibles devant la religion. Le premier est le philosophe, repré- 
sentant l'attitude critique et négative de ceux qui détrompent les 
dévots et combattent les prêtres, mais sans rien édifier; le 
deuxième, Socrate, annonce ‘les grandes vérités de la nature’ sans 
leur rester fidèle jusqu’au bout; le troisième, Jésus, rétablit la 
vraie liaison entre le ciel et la terre. 

Pour notre propos, l'intérêt est dans l’ordre des valeurs. Les 
philosophes n’atteignent qu’aux premiers éléments de la vérité; 
Socrate, lui, apparaît comme un philosophe d’une qualité supé- 
rieure mais finalement entravé par ce que Rousseau nommera les 
‘sophismes de la raison’. Le Christ, enfin, parle au ‘principe immé- 
diat de la conscience’, et non à la raison; s’adressant à ‘l’instinct 
divin’, sa parole trouve en chacun un écho inné, spontané, et 
c'est pourquoi il convainc par l'évidence. Alors que la voix de 
Socrate s’adressait à “quelques génies sublimes’, celle du Christ 
emporte, non la conviction raisonnable, mais l'adhésion intime: 
il est la vérité, cette vérité, dit Rousseau, qui ‘ne lui coûtait rien, 
parce qu’il en avait la source en lui-même’. 

Ce texte, que nous n’avons pu qu’évoquer brièvement, est 
important dans la mesure où il apparaît comme une transition 
capitale entre la vénération éphémère du premier Discours et la 
célèbre rupture qui sera consacrée dans l’Æmile. Chronologique- 
ment, P. M. Masson le situait entre l’arrivée à l’Ermitage, en avril 
1756, et les premiers mois de 1757; l'attitude de Rousseau devant 
Socrate paraît bien confirmer cette date. De 1750 à 1755, du pre- 
mier au second Discours, nous avons vu s’opérer une dégrada- 
tion progressive de son admiration pour Socrate; observons aussi, 
dans la Fiction, la reprise de presque toutes les expressions qui lui 
avaient servi, jusqu'ici, à caractériser le sage grec. 
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En somme, le Socrate de la Ziction illustre l’évolution de Rous- 
seau. Il avait présenté d’abord le mythe socratique comme celui 
du retour à l’ignorance, et il avait dû bientôt corriger ses idées 
sur ce point. Il a dû constater que Socrate restait un philosophe, 
c’est-à-dire un homme soucieux d’éclairer les hommes pour les 
rendre meilleurs, ce qui pouvait être l’idéal de P’ Aufklärung, non 
celui de Jean Jacques; il avait été amené à préférer la vertu 
‘active’ des Thrasybule, Caton, Antonin, Brutus et autres à la 
vertu ‘théorique’ de Socrate. Maintenant, c’est sur le plan de la 
foi et des vérités éternelles que Socrate doit céder le pas a plus 
grand que lui. Aussi nous semble-t-il difficile d’admettre, avec 
P.M. Masson, que l’on décéle dans la Fiction ‘une première mani- 
festation de la sympathie hésitante de Rousseau pour Socrate’: en 
fait, la Fiction est un aboutissement, non un début. Rousseau a 
ici complété sa conception de Socrate en le confrontant avec le 
problème religieux comme il l’avait déjà confronté avec le pro- 
blème de la vertu et de l’action vertueuse. 

Toutefois, la rupture n’est pas complète: Socrate reste encore 
supérieur aux philosophes ‘traditionnels’, bien qu’il partage avec 
eux le culte d’une vérité accessible par la seule raison, et non par 
un acte de ferveur. Il faut donc attendre l Æmile, en 1762, pour en 
arriver à la célèbre tirade de la Profession de foi du vicaire 
savoyard, où, définitivement, Socrate s’efface devant le Christ: 
‘Quels préjugés, quel aveuglement ne faut-il point avoir pour 
comparer le fils de Sophronisque au fils de Marie? Quelle dis- 
tance de l’un à l’autre! Socrate, mourant sans douleur, sans igno- 
minie, soutint jusqu’au bout son personnage; et si cette facile 
mort n’eût honoré sa vie, on douterait si Socrate, avec tout son 
esprit, fut autre chose qu’un sophiste. I inventa, dit-on, la morale; 
d’autres avant lui l’avaient mise en pratique; il ne fit que dire ce 
qu’ils avaient fait, il ne fit que mettre en leçons leurs exemples. 
Aristide avait été juste avant que Socrate eût dit ce que c'était 
que justice; Léonidas était mort pour son pays avant que Socrate 
eût fait un devoir d’aimer sa patrie; Sparte était sobre avant que 
Socrate eût loué la sobriété; avant qu’il eût défini la vertu, la 
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Grèce abondait en hommes vertueux. Mais où Jésus avait-il pris 
chez les siens cette morale élevée et pure dont lui seul a donné les 
leçons et l’exemple? Du sein du plus furieux fanatisme la plus 
haute sagesse se fit entendre; et la simplicité des plus héroïques 
vertus honora le plus vil de tous les peuples. La mort de Socrate, 
philosophant tranquillement avec ses amis, est la plus douce 
qu’on puisse désirer; celle de Jésus expirant dans les tourments, 
injurié, raillé, maudit de tout un peuple, est la plus horrible qu’on 
puisse craindre. Socrate prenant la coupe empoisonnée bénit 
celui qui la lui présente et qui pleure; Jésus, au milieu d’un sup- 
plice affreux, prie pour ses bourreaux acharnés. Oui, si la vie et la 
mort de Socrate sont d’un sage, la vie et la mort de Jésus sont 
d’un Dieu.’ 

Cette rupture est donc catégorique, non brutale cependant: 
elle est en réalité la conclusion d’une évolution commencée dix 
ans plus tôt et déjà annoncée dans la Fiction. Ici, même la mort de 
Socrate ne suffit plus à le sauver: elle n’est plus qu’une ‘facile 
mort’, lui-même n’est plus qu’un ‘adroit sophiste’ qui n’a rien 
fait, rien réalisé. Tout cela, on le sait il le redira, le 15 janvier 1769, 
dans sa fameuse lettre à m. de Franquières. 

On pourrait dire peut-être, qu’au bout de toutes ces années, 
Rousseau-Socrate est devenu Rousseau-Christ. Peut-être même 
fut-il à ses propres yeux, et successivement, les trois personnages 
de la Fiction? Philosophe d’abord, soucieux de savoir et de réus- 
site; Socrate ensuite, adepte d’une vérité plus ésotérique et d’une 
vertu plus sincère; Christ enfin, ou messie, qui, à travers les souf- 
frances et les épreuves, a découvert sa voie. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, le mythe de Socrate n’a pas été pour Jean 
Jacques une simple allégorie. Il a représenté à ses yeux un pro- 
blème qu’il n’a pas quitté avant de lavoir résolu: il est significatif 
qu'après l’Æmile, Socrate disparaisse de son œuvre. En abandon- 
nant Socrate pour Jésus, Rousseau s’était hissé d’un degré sur 
échelle de sa mythologie héroïque. 

Si la rupture de Rousseau avec ses amis — enfants spirituels 
‘officiels’ de Socrate — a pu contribuer à le détacher du sage 
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athénien, il paraît bien cependant qu’il ne s’agissait la que d’un 
phénomène secondaire. Dès le début, Rousseau s’est senti mal à 
Paise devant Socrate, et il n’a eu de cesse qu’il n’eût exorcisé ce 
mythe obsédant: en répudiant Socrate, Rousseau secourait une 
certaine dictature de la raison et des lumières. A la réflexion, son 
Socrate n’était pas, n’avait jamais été celui de ses anciens com- 
pagnons. Si nous en avions le temps, nous pourrions essayer de 
montrer ce que le Socrate du Discours sur les sciences et les arts 
a pu devoir au culte de Diderot pour le sage athénien et à son 
goût du paradoxe. Intégré peut-être un peu vite, ce Socrate mit 
des années à disparaître de la pensée de Rousseau et, dans cette 
mesure, il devient singulièrement symbolique de son évolution 
générale. 

La rupture de l’Æmile est donc l’aboutissement d’une longue 
désagrégation du mythe au cceur méme de la pensée de Rousseau. 
Son évolution des philosophes à Socrate et de Socrate au Christ 
apparaît ainsi comme une sorte de quête consciente d’un principe 
de plus haute humanité, une quête où Socrate ne fut qu’une des 
étapes d’un itinéraire spirituel. Au moment où il écrivait la 
condamnation célèbre de I’ Emile, Rousseau avait découvert qu’il 
y avait entre Socrate et le Christ une différence, non de nature, 
mais de degré dans la connaissance et la souffrance consentie au 
nom de la vérité. Suivre Socrate dans la pensée de Rousseau, c’est, 
en définitive, non pas découvrir le rituel d’un culte, mais bien 
plutôt l’histoire d’un long exorcisme et dégager les modalités 
d’une surprenante mutation héroïque. 
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Enlightenment and mysticism 
in eighteenth century Russia 


by Valerie A. Tumins 


The eighteenth century is in Russia a period of great changes in 
social and administrative forms as well as in the intellectual and 
spiritual life. Peter the great enforced new ways with complete 
disregard for centuries old traditions and concepts. A particular 
stress on new exterior forms, patterned after the west, gave 
Russia rapidly a new look, but it sanctioned also superficiality, 
attention to mere fashion, and it must be said with regret, not 
only in dress but also in thought. No doubt a more modern 
administrative apparatus, and educational and economic patterns 
closer to those in western Europe were needed in order to become 
part and parcel of the economics and politics of Europe. But the 
introduction of modern industrial, economic and administrative 
methods, and particularly a greater dissemination of education 
would have brought about a change in social behaviour by 
necessity. It would have been slower, but more congenial with the 
character of the people and more solid. Enforcing his radical 
changes Peter the great made the Russians lose their identity. He 
severed them from their rootstock and in the next centuries they 
were groping to create a new image of themselves, to find their 
own national I. One should not forget that the greatest Russian 
writers found their strength in the spiritual force that had 
sustained Russians for centuries and that Peter the great had tried 
to erase, at least from the higher and middle classes. Writers of 
world fame like Gogol, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy have their roots 
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deep in the old Russian culture which was of a predominantly, if 
not exclusively, religious character. It was not static and followed 
the European developments. The trends were less pronounced, 
often they developed later, and they had always a strongly 
Russian orthodox colouring. However, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy 
were Europeans. They tried to solve the same problems that 
preoccupied the west, and both chose the religious path as the 
best means to achieve the desired results. Although on the same 
ground, their ways were different, for both men differed greatly 
one from the other. Dostoevsky is more deeply rooted in the 
Russian orthodox tradition which Peter the great so scorned, and 
therefore he is more powerful and makes a greater impact on the 
western man than Tolstoy with his much more personal type of 
Christianity. Both writers stand on the familiar Russian ground, 
to put it very simply, and therefore can deploy their full forces, 
absorb foreign elements where and when needed without losing 
any of their own strength nor their national character. They 
are Russian and universal at the same time. However, more thana 
century and a half had to pass before a writer of this magnitude 
could arise from the chaos created by Peter the great, and assume 
a European position. There were too few of them to give strength 
to the whole nation to find in the maze of problems, of national 
and foreign elements a solution best suited to create and maintain 
a Russian and European character. Since Peter the great Russia 
has always looked to the west as the pattern to be imitated, or she 
fell into the opposite extreme. A productive balance has never 
been achieved. 

After a few years of initial adjustment to the new ways imposed 
by Peter the great Russia had to bear the full brunt of the West 
European Enlightenment movement. From a church-guided 
and church-oriented culture the Russian was thrown without 
perceptible transition on to the path of anticlericalism and 
rationalism. No doubt the ritualistic attitude of the church, which 
had been predominant, could not satisfy an intelligent person. 
Peter the great, however, did not attempt to give a new impetus to 
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Russia’s spiritual life, but gave her a new set of rituals, this time 
secular ones. The rapidity and relative weak resistance with which 
the society and the church accepted these exterior changes were 
a sign that Russia was already working in that direction. But in the 
realm of intellect and spirit the rapidity of the influx of new ideas 
hindered a quick development of a national-European character. 
The main movement of the eighteenth century in Russia is the 
secularisation of culture. It may sound like a paradox, but the 
eighteenth century marks also the rise of religious philosophy in 
Russia. Based on the tenets of previous centuries it now developed 
freely, outside the dogmatic church. Gogol and Dostoevsky drew 
from this source that has preserved to Russia her true character. 
The greatest Russian philosophers of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries are religious philosophers. 

Turning to the secular developments in the eighteenth century 
that stands under the aegis of Enlightenment, one cannot omit 
noticing that in Russia the yearning for knowledge and infor- 
mation was great, and not only the better positioned studied and 
discussed the new ideas, but also people of little means and 
humble origin strove for education, not shunning sacrifices and 
punishment for the illegal ways they sometimes adopted. 

The most outstanding example is Lomonosov, a true man of 
the eighteenth century but not a cosmopolitan like represen- 
tatives of this time in western Europe. He was a Russian and 
worked only for Russia. The son of a merchant-fisherman at 
the White sea he left home and walked to Moscow in order to 
go to school. There he enrolled illegally’ at the Slavo-Greco- 
Latin academy, where he sat on the school bench with boys many 
years his junior. Because of his excellent scholastic achievement 
he was permitted to continue after his origin was discovered. 
Four years later he was transferred to the Academy of sciences in 
Petersburg, and the next year, in 1736, he was sent to Germany, 


1 since 1728 children of peasants and 
landlords not of noble birth were not 
permitted to study in this school. 
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to the university of Marburg, where he spent four years studying 
under Wolff and other known scholars. Lomonosov became a 
dedicated scientist, chemist and physicist. His scientific research 
was, however, so advanced for his time that Euler was probably 
the only one who understood his work and knew its value. As 
absorbing and time consuming as his scientific experiments were, 
he never forgot that the final goal of his work was the enlighten- 
ment of his people. ‘I would be glad to keep silent and live peace- 
fully did I not fear punishment from justice and all-powerful 
Providence, which has not deprived me of gifts and diligence in 
study, and now has given me the opportunity, endurance, noble 
persistence, and the boldness to overcome all obstacles to the 
diffusion of learning in our country, which is dearer to me than 
anything in my life... I have devoted myself to this work, to 
fight until my death with the foes of Russian learning, just as I 
have been struggling for twenty years; I have stood for it from my 
youth, and in age I will not abandon it’? For that reason he 
worked almost in all fields of the sciences and humanities. 
Lomonosov was reluctant to use his knowledge for entertain- 
ment of the society but he would not scare away even from flattery 
if it could further his plans and benefit the people. For instance, 
trying to get funds for a glass factory he writes to Shuvalov 
about the usefulness of glass. In this long versified letter or 
article he says about the empress: ‘And having perceived its 
[education’s] benefit for the country she ordered learning to 
spread like a sea.» Many of Lomonosov’s plans and much of his 
research were not appreciated. His glass factory and mosaics 
factory were discontinued after his death, but in the field of edu- 
cation proper he accomplished a feat rare fora single man. In 1755, 
thanks to his efforts alone, the university of Moscow was founded, 
now called the Lomonosov university. His planning, organizing 


2letter to G. N. Teplov, 1761. 3 Lomonosov, ‘Pismo o pol’ze 
M. V. Lomonosov, Izbrannye filosof- stekla’ (1752), ibid., p.492. Free trans- 
skie proizvedenija (1950), pp.695, 697. lation. 
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and soliciting the rich and the powerful did not remain without 
success, although he did not live to see the opening of many new 
schools of higher and lower learning. But these plans of his were 
particularly actively put to work at the end of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 

True to the spirit of the eighteenth century Lomonosov 
expanded his activity also into the field of letters. His verse and 
language reforms lie in the foundation of the modern Russian 
literature. His energy and the far-reaching changes he made in 
this field stimulated others to continue. À rapid development of 
poetry, drama, novel and polemic literature ensued. The number 
of readers grew in comparable speed, and in the same century 
already his leterary reforms were surpassed, but the new changes 
that produced the rich sonorous language of the nineteenth 
century did not eliminate Lomonosov’s precepts, they modified 
and modulated them. 

Lomonosov was the first one who tried to harmonise rationa- 
lism and the spiritual life, and here he reflected the Russian 
eighteenth century, where the church was not rejected but only 
given her own place. He says that the mathematician reasons 
incorrectly if he wishes to measure god’s will with a compass, but 
the theologian too is wrong if he thinks that one can learn 
astronomy or chemistry from the psalter. One of his most beautiful 
poems combines in a superb way the greatness of god and the 
scientific knowledge of man‘. Lomonosov, however, did not 
develop his own philosophical system. He was not opposed to phi- 
losophy, nor devoid of it, but the active life he led took too much 
of his time. In the eighteenth century Russia still did not have a 
secular philosopher. As in the previous centuries so in the case of 
Lomonosov his philosophical views are scattered throughout his 
works and have to be carefully sought out by the reader. 


4 Lomonosov, ‘Vechernee razmy- 
shlenie o Bozhiem velichestve’, ibid., 
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As a man of science Lomonosov was a lone figure in Rus- 
sia of the eighteenth century; he was not, however, the only 
one who came from lower classes and spoke for the Enlighten- 
ment. It may be opportune to mention here a curious figure who 
developed theories in economics, as Lomonosov did in sciences, 
that were far too advanced for the time. His example also illus- 
trates well the assumption that Russia was not completely un- 
prepared for the modern times. This man was Pososhkov. His 
father and grandfather were peasants working in government 
shops as silversmiths. Pososhkov the son followed in their 
footsteps, taught himself to read and to write, broadened his 
activity into various industrial and economic enterprises, became 
an inventor, author of several articles and a book, and died a 
rather wealthy man. His activity falls in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth and the first of the eighteenth centuries. The style 
of this self-taught man is clear and precise, his mercantile system 
is bold and surpasses even the mercantilism of the west. Only 
Peter the great may have appreciated fully the mind of this man, 
and there is evidence that he followed to some extent Pososhkov’s 
advice in some economic and even military matters. Among other 
things Pososhkov advocated the passing of laws on peasant 
employment, which would have been the first labour law. He 
proposed also to give everyone, including peasants a basic 
schooling—reading, writing, arithmetic—for thus the simple 
worker and particularly the peasant would be able to take better 
care of his own affairs. A well to do peasant would mean greater 
income to the landlord and consequently greater wealth of the 
country. Russia was not yet ready for such a reasoning and much 
less practice. Pososhkov gives suggestions about the manufac- 
turing of new industrial products, and he works out a plan for the 
election of representatives from all classes to work ona new code. 
In 1724, at the age of seventy-two, he wrote the book About 
poverty and wealth, a collection of his experiences, plans and theo- 
ties. His economic plans were far-reaching, well thought out, and 
premature. Itis not known whether Peter the great had time to get 
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acquainted with this book before his death, but his successor had 
Pososhkov arrested for it. À few months later Pososhkov died 
in the Peter and Paul fortress. 

Lomonosov’s life and work proves the correctness of Pososh- 
kov’s theories. The good education Lomonosov, the fisherman’s 
son, had received ensured his contribution to the sciences and 
scholarship, enriched the Russian culture, and spurred its rapid 
development long after his death. Both men had one trait in 
common that does set them apart from the west European 
Enlightenment ideals. Neither of them was concerned with 
humanity as a whole. They worked for Russia. With great 
love did they labour for their country, for its improvement 
and development. Both were empiricists and neither of them 
established a philosophical system. Lomonosov’s attitude 
toward the church has been mentioned. Pososhkov was into- 
lerant and narrow in religious questions. 

Eighteenth century rationalism led, as would be expected, to 
a new approach to history. A mere accumulation of data and facts 
did not suffice any more, cause and effect were sought, and 
explanation was attempted. In Russia the interest for history was 
vivid. Lomonosov, Shcherbatov, Boltin were among those who 
tried to free the science of history from the old church ideology. 
The first real historian, however, was Tatishchev, whose History 
of Russia was completed around 1739, and showed him to be an 
ardent partisan of natural law. In his article ‘Discourse on the 
usefulness of sciences and schools’ he gives an apology of secular 
life and joy, pointing out that the yearning for well-being has 
unquestionably been given to man by god. Again neither religion 
nor church are excluded. Although in the eighteenth century 
many west European works on natural law had been translated in 
Russia, and in 1764 there appeared 4 Synopsis of the natural law 
from various authors for the benefit of Russian society, edited by 
Zolotnitsky, Tatishchev’s use of the natural law for his arguments 
is the earliest and clearest. He circumvents the church by inter- 
preting sin as a harmful act to man. And here comes a moment that 
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reaches into the sixteenth century and further back, finds a strong 
development in the eighteenth and in religiously based thinking 
of the nineteenth. Tatishchev says that to avoid harmful action 
man must know himself, he must give the power over passion to 
reason. This most rationalistic man of the eighteenth century in 
Russia suggest the same remedy for the improvement of the life 
and consequently of the society as did Russian religious thinkers 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth centuries and as Gogol and Dostoevsky 
would do in the nineteenth—‘know thyself’. It is evident that a 
fundamental trait developed from the birth of a nation cannot be 
eradicated, whatever effort is made to mould an entirely new 
character and image of the nation. 

Natural sciences and the science of history are fields that 
demand extensive special learning, and usually only a few men in 
an epoch represent them. These sciences, however, make people 
aware of the reality, force them to think about it, and to partici- 
pate in it more actively. In the society of the eighteenth century in 
Russia social problems emerge in the centre of interest. They 
preoccupy the minds of the lowliest reader and writer throughout 
all social ranks up to Catherine 11. The preferred medium for 
attacking social evils was the satire, in verse, in prose orin dramatic 
versions. The clergy, the favourites, the men of power, injustice, 
Gallomania, poor education, nothing was spared by the pen of the 
would-be social reformer. Even Catherine 11 participated in this 
game until it got too hot. All writers of any importance castigated 
social evils, none, however, showed a definite plan of improve- 
ment. Enlightenment through education and self-improvement 
are the only persistingly reappearing themes. It is in keeping 
with the west European Enlightenment idea, although with only 
one aspect of it, but as has been indicated, it has also deep roots in 
the Russian past. The Enlightenment wave gave it only a new 
dress. 

As social problems are concerned we again do not find systema- 
tic expositions of theories. Ideas are given in images in poetry, in 
dramatic scenes in plays, in episodes in the satirical prose of 
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Novikov and others. These are ideas in illustrations. Besides the 
clarity and impressiveness of such a method, which was also well 
known in western Europe, there was the problem of censorship, 
familiar in the west too, that could be more easily circumvented 
in this way; but in Russia it is principally a centuries-old tradition 
of not developing one’s ideas and views logically and systematic- 
ally but giving examples, trusting the ability of the reader to see 
through the fact, the idea and to interpret it. This in its turn does 
not stem from over-cautiousness of the writer, for practically 
all works until the sixteenth century were anonymous and most 
of them so until the eighteenth, nor was it awkwardness or lack 
of skill of the writer. It was a form caused by a complete lack of 
feeling for the importance of the individual, the author, it was a 
manifestation of humility. The idea contained in the work 
mattered, not the author, and the idea was well supported by 
authoritative sources, the Bible and the church fathers. Any 
thoroughly worked out theory or system signed by the author 
would carry too many individual traits of the author, it would 
have to be defended by him as his conviction and, of course, as the 
only true one. Thus the author as the creator, the finder of the 
‘true way’ would become very much the central figure. He would 
be the partner in the dialogue with the reader, not the idea with the 
conscience of the reader. 

This argument had of course no more value in the eighteenth 
century, but the tradition remained. That censorship was not 
the primary cause for expressing ideas in images can be seen in the 
fact that many of the works in the eighteenth century were very 
bold and outspoken. The way of presenting the example rather 
than the theory has been used perhaps even more in the nineteenth 
century. The difficulty and interest of reading Russian literature 
lies in the necessity to distinguish the Russian reality from the 
illustration of the author’s idea. This intensive usage of literary 
means may be also the reason, at least partially, for the extremely 
rapid development of all genres in the literature of the eighteenth 
century in Russia. Their ever-increasing number and refinement 
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achieved a triple purpose. It closed considerably the gap between 
the Russian and west European literatures; an idea repeated in a 
variety of literary forms did not become obnoxious, and finally, 
there was more entertainment. Therefore great attention was 
given to the linguistic and stylistic refinement of the almost 
visually presented content. One should only remember Kante- 
mir’s vivid pictures of those people who scorned education’, of 
Fonvizin’s “The Brigadier’ (1766), “The Minor’ (1781), and 
Radishchev’s Journey from Petersburg to Moscow (1790), to 
mention only a few. 

While the manner of presentation had remained basically the 
same, the ideology had undergone great changes. The Russian 
educated man had detached himself from the traditional church 
and had let reason guide his life. It was in keeping with the 
secularisation of Russian culture in the eighteenth century. The 
religious orientation gave way to humanistic interests, to a social 
awareness, to the study and acceptance of the natural law. In 
Russia the natural sciences did not gain such a broad appeal as in 
western Europe. Lomonosov was an exception. The historical 
science met with greater interest. The social sciences as a discipline 
did not take root in the eighteenth century in Russia. These 
problems were carried by the belles-lettres and beginning with 
the seventies by periodicals. Russian society was accused of 
obscurantism, cruelty, injustice in no unclear terms. The govern- 
ment and the ruler were not always blamed for the situation, but 
the expectation that they show a good example, that they were the 
only enlightened guide of the society carried the implication that 
they were not fulfilling their duty. Also a more open attack on the 
government or the sovereign would only result in an immediate 
prohibition of the book or closing of the magazin. In the second 
half and the turn of the century two men can be considered as the 


5 Antiokh Kantemir, ‘Satira na 
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sum and the point of culmination of the Russian Enlightenment. 
They are Novikov and Radishchev. Both paid for their convic- 
tions with a tragic end of their lives. 

Novikov started his career of a publicist with satirical journals® 
where under various names he wrote most of the articles himself, 
not shunning biting sarcasm even in his polemic with Catherine 11. 
The empress had started a satirical journal of her own Vsjakaja 
vsjachina, Novikov answered her in his Zruten. Catherine called 
social wrongs only human weakness that should be corrected 
with a smile, a light hand, and mostly forgiven. Novikov saw in 
them prejudice, corruption, inhumanity, conditions that should be 
changed with a firm hand by the ruler. The readers followed this 
polemic with great interest and attention. It resulted in the closing 
of Novikov’s journal. Catherine 11 could not bear its keen criti- 
cism and all Novikov’s journals had to close in a short time. They 
nevertheless had fulfilled his great objective. They had aroused 
an acute awareness of social problems which since that time 
became a permanent and most important feature of the Russian 
literature. 

In 1779 Novikov had the opportunity to lease for ten years the 
University press in Moscow. That permitted him to expand into 
book publishing and to help others to live up to his motto that 
ignorance is the source of all evil, knowledge that of perfection. 
He worked ina true spirit of Enlightenment, publishing works on 
social questions, philosophy, economics, natural sciences, medi- 
cine, education, any subject that an enlightened citizen should 
know about. He published children’s books and the first periodical 
for children. Under his editorship the University press put out 
448 titles. In the newspapers that he edited and published, of 
which Moskovskie vedomosti gained great popularity, he spoke 
also of foreign politics, following particularly closely the events 
of the American Revolution. All this was of course a seed that 


6 Truten’, 1769-1770; Pustomelie, 1772-1773; Koshelek, 1774 (three 
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even when partially destroyed after Novikov’s arrest, had already 
flown too far and had started to germinate. 

Novikov’s contemporary Radishchev, who is often called the 
father of Russian socialism or even radicalism, had a more 
speculative mind. He was more inclined to work on plans of new 
laws, on problems of philosophy than to work on the improve- 
ment of society by small attacks. He had received an excellent 
education in Germany and had time and money to study philo- 
sophy and the newest trends in European thinking. He turned 
most often to Herder, Locke, Priestley, Helvétius and other 
French thinkers. He is also the first Russian secular thinker who 
came close to establishing his own philosophical system. Radish- 
chev was a definite empiricist, convinced of the truth of the natural 
law, had a very strong sense of reality bordering on sensualism 
and even materialism but never sinking into it. Radishchev’s 
views on Russia were radical, but not more so than of many others 
at that time. For the publication of his book Journey from Peters- 
burg to Moscow in 1790 he was, nevertheless, condemned to 
death, the sentence then commuted to exile in Siberia. His articles 
show that he was profoundly involved in all philosophical 
questions and tried to make them clear to himself and others. In 
his treatise on immortality he gives arguments for and against 
individual immortality and tends in his view toward a positive 
answer, being unable to free himself completely from the inherited 
religious background. His strong inclination toward rationalism 
and at the same time his inability to renounce the ever-growing 
trend of mysticism have perhaps contributed to his tragic death. 
At the age of fifty-two he committed suicide. 

Men of strong intellect like Novikov and Radishchev worked 
intensively to clarify their own convictions, to formulate them 
and to make others understand and follow them. Both succumbed 
under the burden. Like many other Russians they also looked for 
a more intensive spiritual life, trying to fill the void that was 
painfully felt after they had broken with the traditional church. 
Many found it in freemasonry. In Novikov there can be observed 
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a marked change after his move to Moscow, where his friends were 
a very active group of freemasons. His papers showed a rising 
trend toward religious morality and even mysticism. It is, 
however, worth noting how much he hesitated before becoming 
a mason, in spite of the fact that his humanism had always stood 
on Christian principles and he had always had a moralistic 
inclination. It is said that he had refused to join the freemasons 
because of the mystery of the initiation, which, he was afraid, had 
no justification. He was also apprehensive of the masons’ pre- 
occupation with natural law and of a lack of Christian spirit in 
the lodges. But once he had joined he became a very active 
member, particularly in activities of mystic aspect and in publish- 
ing many works on mysticism. 

In 1731 an Englishman, captain Philipps, was appointed 
provincial great master for Russia. The first masons in Russia were 
foreigners, but the movement spread rapidly all over Russia. 
Its success lay not only in its spiritual appeal but also in the variety 
of systems, so that an individual could find one that would fill his 
particular spiritual needs. It goes without saying that the mystic 
and often pompous ritual of some systems had only too often 
great attraction. These were people to whom the traditional 
church had also been only a ritual, and they made sure that they 
joined lodges with rich and elaborate rituals, but where their 
spiritual forces were not taxed and their conscience not bothered. 
In most cases, however, the Christian spirit was sincere and 
beneficial. Some systems required from their members regular 
communion in the church. A moral improvement of society was 
their goal. To achieve this they must set an example, they must 
first improve themselves. The idea of ‘know thyself’ appears in 
the Russian masonic movement stronger than ever. The more 
intensively and seriously rationalistic tendencies spread in the 
society, the more intensive got the search for a system of free- 
masonry that would try in its activities to penetrate the mystic 
essence of man. The teachings of the Rosicrucians and the Marti- 
nists were the last big waves to penetrate Russian freemasonry. 
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Russian freemasonry rendered an important service to society 
in keeping close contact with western Europe. They imported 
and disseminated scientific, philosophical and mystic-religious 
literature and were in many ways active to maintain cultural ties 
with the west. À spiritual link of Russian freemasonry with the 
Russian past and future that has never been pointed out nor 
thoroughly studied is the idea of brotherhood. It had, to be sure, 
very different colouring at different times. In the previous cen- 
turies Russia considered that she was preserving the true faith 
which once had united all Christendom. With time the Russian 
orthodox church had grown to considerable rigidity, and apo- 
calyptic forebodings prevented the formation of any theories, 
much less plans to unite all Christians again under her care. It 
seems that the Russian freemasons were particularly intent on the 
realisation of the concept of brotherhood in the humanistic- 
Christian sense, and they were the only ones who gave it a univer- 
sal character. This universalism, however, remained confined to a 
limited group only, to masons of one system in all countries. 
Humanism in Russia was national and not universal as in western 
Europe. In the eighteenth century it stayed within the bounds of 
great Russia as before the idea of true Christianity within holy 
Russia. 

But the idea of brotherhood, even universal brotherhood, does 
not disappear with the closing ofthe masoniclodges. In politics we 
see tsar Alexander’s holy alliance. In the literature of the nineteenth 
century we have several branches: the universally humanistic, 
Christian, national, socialistic and various combinations of them, 
depending on the individual or group. Gogol, Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy represent their personal concepts of Christian brother- 
hood. Their observations of the reality, their religious meditations 
and experiences, their penetration into the depth of the inner man 
and his relationship to god take particularly Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy to the realisation of the primary unity of humanity, a 
unity that has been destroyed in its exterior manifestation, but 
still exists in its inner mystical union of man and man, man and 
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god. In his Pushkin speech in 1880 Dostoevsky says: “Yes, the 
destination of a Russian is without doubt an all-European one, a 
universal. To become a real Russian, completely Russian, means 
perhaps only to become brother of all people, to become a uni- 
versal man, if you want ... Russia is destined to say the final 
word of the great universal harmony, of the final brotherly unity 
of all people according to the Gospel Law of Christ”. This was 
Dostoevsky’s most cherished dream, though his forebodings of 
a catastrophe came true. The national character of humanism or 
brotherhood has been always predominant in Russia. Thus again 
in the eighteenth century old forces are kindled to new activity in 
the spirit of the new times. 

The Russian literature of the eighteenth century, the activity of 
the society, all indicate a rapid development of socio-political 
interests and of a secular culture. As within this society and 
within individual men opposite trends of reason and spiritual 
forces grew and tried to harmonize, so looking at the whole 
picture of the culture we see the same thing happen. The rationa- 
listic trends are counterbalanced by the development of profound 
religious thinking. In the realm of the religious philosophy we 
find the first philosophical system in Russia. In the eighteenth 
century the ground is laid for the development of the Russian 
philosophy of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In the 
eighteenth century religious thinking first of all frees itself from 
church dogmatism and at the same time also from its ties with the 
world. It becomes secularised in its own way. The official church 
is not more the guide of the daily life. Though standing in the 
middle of the accelerated beat of the latter the religious thinker 
feels a need to retreat further into meditation, study, the inner 
contemplation of life. Three names of that time are well known to 
every Russian, and their thought has left a lasting imprint on the 
further development of the Russian spiritual life. 


7F. M. Dostoevsky, ‘Pushkin’, 
Sobranie sochinenij, X.457, 458. 
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Tikhon Zadonskij, Paisij Velichkovskij and Skovoroda are 
very different as individuals. Tikhon Zadonskij spent his last 
eighteen years as a hermit, meditating and writing, after having 
been rector of the Theological seminary in Novgorod, where he 
also taught philosophy, and bishop for four years in Voronezh. 
He retired on his own request. Paisij Velichkovskij was a true 
scholar of ancient philosophy and the church fathers. He spent 
some time on mount Athos, the orthodox centre of mysticism, 
surrounded by many students, and retired later to a hermitage in 
Moldavia. Through his students he effected a great revival of 
monasticism in Russiaand kindled the light of the Optina hermi- 
tage that played such a great rôle in Russian spiritual life in the 
nineteenth century. Skovoroda did not take an ecclesiastical ap- 
pointment. After extensive wanderings abroad, study of old and 
modern thinkers, and several teaching positions he becamea wan- 
dering philosopher withouta steady home of his own, without any 
more belongings than he could easily carry. There was always a 
Bible in Hebrew in his sack. 

In this order one can also speak of the rising degree of mysti- 
cism of these men, Skovoroda being the only one who has 
developed his own philosophical system, that has not found a 
thorough interpreter yet. Neither of them denied the world. They 
taught to look beyond the outer physical shape of it into the inner 
depth. Man should find the divine light within himself and let this 
light brighten life. It is the idea of the transfiguration of life from 
within, that was first mentioned by Tikhon Zadonskij and de- 
veloped further by Paisij Velichkovskij. Skovoroda’s mystic 
experiences reached moments of extasy, but he saw also the hidden 
tears and the suffering in the world. How familiar are these themes 
if we remember Gogol, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. To achieve 
this mystic insight man has to work on himself, has to cleanse, 
to improve himself, has to know himself. ‘Know thyself’ is for 
the religious thinker the first step to the search for the eternal light 
within. For the mason, as we have seen, it is the goal itself, to 
work constantly on their own improvement is their principal 
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duty. Let us remember that Tatishchev, the rationalist, taught 
also to know one-selfin order to avoid errors and harmful actions. 

It can be only expected that the theme of fighting one’s own 
faults and vices would be found in the Russian literature of earlier 
times. But it is much more interesting to note that the theme of 
natural law does occasionally appear in the sixteenth century. 
Kurbsky, for instance, in one of his letters to tsar [van 1v accuses 
him of having ‘shut up the kingdom of Russia—in other words, 
free human nature—as in a fortress of hell’. 

Had Russia been absolutely unaware of the concepts and ideas 
that stirred the European mind she would not have been able to 
cope with the intellectual high tide of the eighteenth century. It is 
for Russiaa period of sifting and assimilating the new, of moulding 
it to her needs and character. In Russia the whole century can be 
put under one common denominator—secularisation. It was a 
necessity if Russia wanted to be part of Europe, if she did not 
want to be exploited any more by west European merchants and 
politicians. Within the frame of secularisation two main move- 
ments evolve: the strife for education, the effort to overcome injus- 
tice, prejudice, indolence through knowledge. In Russia, where at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century education and scholar- 
ship were rather the exception than the rule, this movement meant 
not only the enlightenment of a well educated but self-centred so- 
ciety as in western Europe, it meant the satisfaction of an urgent 
need. Thus the enlightenment idea became predominant out of ne- 
cessity not as a mere acceptance of a novelty. The second move- 
ment was spiritual, that in moulding and adjusting itself to the new 
character was trying to find a link with the past, so as to maintain 
a continuum and to give the new culture a better equilibrium. 
This spiritual link was found in amystic branch of religious think- 
ing. Religious thinkers give mysticism a philosophical justifica- 
tion, a humanistic one is given by the secular society—the 


8 The Correspondence between prince Russia, ed. and transl. by. J. L. I. Fen- 
A. M. Kurbsky and tsar Ivan 1v of nell (1955), p.215. 
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freemasons. Both these movements overlap frequently. The 
Enlightenment frees the intellect of the Russian man, and the man 
of society as well as the religious thinker strive to pursue freely 
their respective studies. Mysticism is a link between these two men 
and their link with the past and the future philosophy. 
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Fontenelle’s Le Tyran: 


an example of mixed genre 


by John Van Eerde 


Eighteenth-century France witnesses, as is well known, a reaction 
against the traditional genres in the theatre that reached their 
apogee with Moliére and Racine. Voltaire’s imitations of the latter 
perhaps only hastened the desire for change. People began talk- 
ing about a mixed ‘genre’. One of those interested in a new 
departure in theatre was Fontenelle. Despite his quickly realizing 
that dramatic literature would not be the vest vehicle for him, he 
wrote several plays, one of which is a particularly fine example of 
the ‘genre mixte’ and a useful document for the study of this 
experimentation in eighteenth-century theatre. The play, Le 
Tyran, is the subject of this article’. 

Le Tyran (1724) is labeled ‘comédie’. The characters include 
Argaléon, the tyrant of Messena; Telesille, his daughter; Darés, his 
confidant and minister; Hermocrates, a citizen of Corinth; Lisip- 
pus, a bourgeois of Messena; and Erinna, a bourgeoise of Messena. 
The scene is at Messena, in the palace of Argaléon. 

The opening scene of the play is perhaps the best for witty 
repartee in Fontenelle’s theatre and suggests that he might have 
been an excellent writer of conventional comedy had he not been 
hampered by the quest for new ‘genres’. Lisippus scolds Erinna 
for following him to the palace. When she says that worry for 
his safety has prompted her action, he warns her not to talk this 


1 Le Tyran is in Fontenelle: Œuvres 
(Paris 1818), iii. 
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way in the palace of which the walls have ears. She asks him why 
he comes ifit is such a dangerous place. His reply to the effect that 
he intends to make his fortune here arouses her suspicion that he 
plans to abandon her. He assures her that he seeks a fortune for 
both of them. The tone of this conversation and indeed its subject 
recalls many such exchanges between valets and ‘suivantes’. Fon- 
tenelle is simply promoting these two characters in the social scale 
to the middle class. 

The dialogue makes the scene a most entertaining one. Lisippus 
beckons: ‘Mais approche pour m’écouter, je ne puis te dire cela 
qu’à l’oreille. N’est-il pas vrai que si je pouvais avoir une somme, 
comme de 500.000 francs par exemple, cela nous viendroit bien à 
propos pour nous mettre dans notre petit ménage?” Erinna is less 
of a dreamer: ‘Rapproche-toi de moi, que je te parle avec la même 
circonspection. Mon pauvre Lisippe, tu as entièrement perdu 
Pesprit.’ He is not to be discouraged as he reminds her that he has 
a reputation for being clever and that she has herself admired his 
mind: “Toi-méme tu mas dit cent fois que je te plaisois tant par 
mon esprit, quoique ce ne fût pas pourtant uniquement par 
l'esprit, à ce qu’il ma semblé.” To this expression of male ego, 
much more evident among valets of the theatre than among other 
classes, Erinna replies unimpressed: ‘Il est vrai; mais on dit que 
nos Savans tiennent que les plus grands esprits sont les plus voisins 
de la folie; je crois que tu es devenu fou pour faire le grand esprit. 
500.000 francs? Où les prendras-tu>’ 

Erinna does not have confidence in his plan to acquire the 
money at the palace. In fact she accuses him of seizing this pre- 
text to postpone their marriage. Her practical mind notes that 
even if he enters the Tyrant’s service, he will not have time to 
rise high enough to amount to anything before the already old 
ruler dies. When Lisippus denies any intention of entering the 
Tyrant’s service, Erinna figures out that he must then be about to 
betray a conspiracy to Argaléon. Despite Lisippus’s disavowals, 
Erinna warns him of the tyrant’s stinginess, thus providing inci- 
dentally some additional characterization. According to her, the 
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tyrant would not give a reward to anyone for saving his very life. 
Rumour has it that he does not even pay his spies. 

Lisippus cannot reveal his plans at this point. Having thus 
aroused our curiosity, he assures Erinna that he will obtain the 
money and that he will marry her on the morrow. She receives 
assurance that he will not deceive her. She claims to be further 
reassured by this fact: ‘c’est que je te connois pour un peu poltron, 
ou prudent, comme tu voudras’. This bit of characterization 
would fit the traditional valet type. 

There is linking of scenes as Darés comes along and is accosted 
by Lisippus in scene 2. Darés is quite impatient with Lisippus’s 
flattery and circumlocutions and says that he would be glad to see 
him any time except at this particular moment. The next remark 
of Lisippus would be worthy of La Bruyére’s description of court 
ways: ‘Je vous arréterois bien si je voulois. Je n’aurois qu’a vous 
dire, vous qui étes le plus officieux de tous les hommes, qu’il 
s’agit de me rendre un service, & je suis sûr que vous m’écouteriez 
tant qu’il me plairoit. Mais je vous avoue franchement que ce n’est 
point cela, ou du moins, si c’est cela, ce l’est si peu que rien.’ 
Lisippus again shows himself to be one of Fontenelle’s really live 
characters. The author’s technique here is clever, as it creates a 
milieu in which the audience (or reader) of eighteenth-century 
France could believe, while the only partially disguised intent of 
Lisippus makes his encounter with Darés amusing. 

Having gained Darés’s attention, Lisippus proceeds to tell him 
that the matter he wishes to communicate concerns Argaléon 
and hence Darés himself. The latter offers to carry any news of 
an impending plot to the tyrant, giving credit to Lisippus, if that 
is what his business concerns. However, Lisippus insists on see- 
ing Argaléon and states that something more important than 
plots is at stake here and that Darés could never guess what it is. 
The information that he will give the tyrant will please the latter 
so much, claims Lisippus, that a huge reward will be forthcoming 
and will be shared with Darés. The latter is now willing to arrange 
the interview. In keeping with Fontenelle’s attempt to create the 
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environment of a tyrant’s régime, Lisippus is warned that he will 
be searched for weapons. A curious bit of additional advice is that 
no attempt should be made to give Argaléon any memoirs to read. 

Fear as the characteristic of government by a tyrant permeates 
this first act. It surrounds the tyrant and his henchmen. Thus in 
scene 3 Darés in a monologue realizes he could be the subject of 
calumny on the part of Lisippus but decides that his fidelity to the 
tyrant will protect him from any such attack. He sees Hermo- 
crates approaching, and the unenviable position of tyrants is 
stressed in the ensuing fourth scene. When Hermocrates asks 
Darés whether Argaléon plans to marry off his daughter, Telesille, 
the reply is that the tyrant is too busy warding off conspiracies to 
give much time to this problem. Besides, Argaléon isso thorough- 
ly disliked that no one has wanted to marry his daughter. Hermo- 
crates provides exposition by revealing that he is a Corinthian 
come to collect a big inheritance and that he wants to marry 
Telesille. The first hint of characterization with respect to Tele- 
sille is typical of Fontenelle’s heroines: ‘j’ai senti tout son mérite, 
& je vous prie de disposer Argaléon à me la donner.’ Darés now 
proceeds to praise Argaléon highly and to state that since the 
latter has an only child, Hermocrates stands to gain a great deal 
by marrying her. Darés goes off to see Argaléon on Hermocrates’s 
behalf as Telesille approaches. 

The fifth scene is an important one. Hermocrates makes a 
gallant speech to the princess, who denies her right to this title: 
‘mon pére n’est que d’une naissance trés-commune, & je vous 
avoue qu’il n’y paroit que trop par ses discours & ses manières’. 
She is distressed by her father’s rôle of tyrant. Hermocrates does 
not allow her humble speech to go uninterrupted: ‘Si vous n’étes 
pas Princesse pour moi, vous serez donc une Déesse? Quel nom 
voulez-vous que je donne à une personne qui, avec une beauté si 
rare, a une ame si noble.’ Again the moral worth of the heroine is 
injected into the characterization. Lamenting that the general 
hatred for Argaléon has been transferred to herself, Telesille 
expresses the desire to protect Hermocrates from a similar fate. 
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He in turn is to be classed with Fontenelle’s virtuous heroes. The 
ensuing conversation between hero and heroine comprises a 
spirited competition to see who can be better heap the praise of 
virtue on the other. Telesille, alluding to the possible conse- 
quences of Hermocrates’s marriage to her, asks, ‘Faut-il qu’un 
homme aussi vertueux qu’un Hermocrate s’unisse à la fille d’Ar- 
galéon?’ Hermocrates replies in gallant protest: “Ah! il n’y a point 
de Héros qui soit assez vertueux pour cette fille d’Argaléon.’ She 
would die rather than become less dear to him by causing him 
some misfortune or damage to his reputation: ‘Je sai combien 
vous étes sensible a la gloire.’ He is properly abject as she praises 
his virtue, saying to him ‘Je n’avois jamais vi de vertu, j’en ai 
trouvé en vous tout ce que j’imaginois, tout ce que je désirois 
inutilement.’ She is willing for him to try to obtain her father’s 
consent to their marriage. She places some hope in the fact that 
her father dislikes her and is only too anxious to get rid of her. A 
complication that arouses curiosity is now introduced by Hermo- 
crates, stating that he has not revealed their intentions to Darés: 
‘il ne faut pas que l’on puisse soupgonner nos intentions’. The 
two lovers would seem to be in conspiracy against the ruler. 
Telesille alludes to the difficulty of appearing in the eyes of the 
harassed people to support the tyrant without being able publicly 
to proclaim the intention to end his reign. Hermocrates ends act 1 
with the opinion that the gods will favour them. 

The first act probably more effectively than any other single 
act of Fontenelle’s theatre illustrates the mixture of ‘genres’ dis- 
cussed by Fontenelle elsewhere. The first scene is a good one 
that belongs in conventional comedy. Lisippus and Erinna are 
traditional servant types whom Fontenelle has chosen arbitrarily 
to call bourgeois. Their interest in money certainly does not 
require that they belong to the middle class as the history of 
theatre servants will attest. The act then changes in tone moving 
away from the bantering quips of the opening to the lofty moral 
portraits that one associates with tragedy. The atmosphere 
of the latter ‘genre’ prevails at the end of the act as we find 
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Hermocrates and Telesille facing not merely possible parental 
objections to their love, a typical comic situation, but also the 
dangers implicit in their hinted rôle of conspirators, dangers 
so often found in tragedy. 

In the first scene of act 11 Darés tells Argaléon that his in- 
formers must be paid. The latter are claiming the discovery of a 
new plot against him. Now if the plot actually exists, confiscations 
at the expense of the conspirators will pay for the services of the 
informers. However, if the plotisa false alarm, the informers must 
still be paid from sources that will not exist. Fontenelle is thus 
elaborating on the theme of the difficulty of the tyrant’s career. 
The dialogue brings out the fact that Argaléon is already sleep- 
ing in twenty different rooms of the palace in order to make the 
task of would-be assassins all the more difficult. He now gives 
Darés a list of ten more residents of the palace who will be re- 
quired to move in order further to complicate the search of 
potential attackers of his person. Argaléon also distrusts his 
barber, introduced into the palace by Darés. He would like to get 
rid of the barber. Darés remarks that the only way Argaléon can 
be secure is to let his beard grow: ‘Vous en aménerez la mode, 
Messene se conformera à vous, & peut-être le reste de la Gréce.’ 
The tyrant would like his daughter to learn to shave him. Why 
shouldn’t she be useful to him, he asks. He now expresses his 
dissatisfaction with her, remarking that no one has wanted to 
marry her. Argaléon is delighted when Darés mentions the pos- 
sibility of her marriage. At this point the tyrant makes a rather 
peculiar statement: ‘J’aime encore mieux qu’elle se marie que de 
me raser.’ The alternatives that he mentions are so preposte- 
rous, coming as they do from a father speaking about his 
daughter, that one is tempted to laugh. However, the matter is 
too solemn to allow this, and the line can only be considered as in 
very bad taste. Argaléon is doubly pleased when he hears that 
Hermocrates seeks no dowry. He orders Darés to inform Her- 
mocrates of his consent without revealing the extent of his plea- 
sure. 
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Meanwhile Lisippus is announced, and Argaléon grudgingly 
agrees to see him alone when assured that he has been searched. 
The guards are ordered to stay near. The second scene finds 
Lisippus asking the Tyrant to pay him 600,000 francs. His theory 
is that all Argaléon need do to stop the plots against him is to 
have it noised abroad that he has paid Lisippus this large sum in 
order to learn who the conspirators are. However, Argaléon is 
not very happy about having nothing tangible to show for his 
money. Besides, he does not have the money available. Lisippus 
suggests that he amass the sum through savings and that neither 
say anything about it until Lisippus has the money. The tyrant 
now tries to threaten him. When this does not succeed, he 
attempts to bargain with him, offering 50,000 francs as a first 
installment to see how it works. However, Lisippus quite logic- 
ally points out that payment of the full sum will alone be effective. 
This is of course in keeping with the idea that the size of the 
sum is what will have a psychological impact on the populace. 
He refuses offers of 100,000 and 200,000 francs. The tyrant then 
fills Lissipus with dismay by ordering him to remain in the palace 
and stating that he will give him something more valuable than 
600,000 francs. 

The deception that Argaléon is willing to practice is evident in 
the next two scenes. In the third he states in a monologue his 
intention of exploiting what he calls Lisippus’s good idea. In the 
fourth scene when Hermocrates comes to thank him for granting 
him his daughter, Argaléon tells him that Darés has been precipit- 
ous to give him the impression of any such decision. The tyrant 
says that he has not yet made up his mind. In the fifth and last 
scene of the act a disturbed Hermocrates goes off to seek Darés. 

This has been a slow-moving act. Argaléon’s precarious posi- 
tion, that of all tyrants, has been elucidated, his attitude toward 
his daughter has been clearly defined by himself, and the untrust- 
worthiness of his character has been shown in action. Lisippus 
after having receded into the background for a bit returns to the 
forefront of the action with his attempt to obtain money from 
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Argaléon. The latter’s reaction to it and his rebuff to Hermocrates 
do increase our curiosity as to what will happen to the plans of 
Hermocrates and Telesille. In this respect the plot has advanced. 
It is too bad that the feeling of concern for the lovers, felt at the 
end of act 1, has not become more tense. What has happened is 
that the mystery of the situation has begun to outweigh the ten- 
sion that is normally felt in the course of tragedy, although the 
play has continued to resemble tragedy rather than comedy. This 
importance of mystery at the expense of tragic tension is of 
course evident elsewhere in Fontenelle’s theatre. 

In the first scene of act 111 Darés is embarrassed when Hermo- 
crates questions him about Argaléon’s change of mind. Darés 
says that he could not have reported the consent of the tyrant if 
the latter now denies having given it. Or, if Darés did report so, 
then he must have misunderstood Argaléon. Hermocrates 
threatens Darés and insists on knowing why the tyrant has 
changed his mind. Darés now tells him of Lisippus’s visit to 
Argaléon and of his now being under guard. Hermocrates apolo- 
gizes, asks for Darés’s help, and the two men agree that Lisippus 
may have made some offer to marry Telesille. 

In scene 2 Hermocrates informs Telesille of the news brought 
by Darés, and they both express discouragement. She feels that 
the gods are punishing her father through her. The favourite 
Fontenelle theme of virtue is revived as she praises that of her 
lover. The latter is modest: ‘Je conviens que ma vie s’est passée 
jusqu’ici dans l’innocence: mais quelles preuves de vertu ai-je 
données? Je n’en ai reconnu les semences dans mon cœur qu’à la 
vive passion que j'ai prise pour vous; le peu que je vaux tient 
entièrement à mon amour.’ Now this raises a fundamental ques- 
tion of Fontenelle’s theatre. Can the continuous profession of 
virtue, the unending allusion to it, successfully replace virtuous 
acts performed in the face of difficulties? Fontenelle would seem 
to think so. This is what makes the question posed by Hermo- 
crates all the more interesting. The latter pledges his unending 
love to Telesille and hints that he will commit suicide if they are 
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separated. Hermocrates seems to want to be the character we so 
often seek vainly in Fontenelle’s theatre when he says: ‘Non, 
Madame, je ne précipiterai rien, j’agirai auparavant. Il faut savoir 
qui est celui à qui Argaléon vous destine.” He avows that he will 
not let Telesille be sacrificed to her father’s interests. When she 
warns him of Argaléon’s power and the possible consequences of 
his anger, he replies: ‘Il n’est pas si terrible que timide. Lui & ses 
pareils, ils craignent encore plus qu’ils ne sont craints; & moins on 
les craint, moins ils sont à craindre. Un homme seul qui parlera 
d’un certain ton, peut les faire trembler.” All this is true, but will 
Hermocrates actually be the man of action who, as he realizes, is 
sorely wanted by the situation? This remains to be seen. Telesille 
meanwhile bids him be off as Argaléon approaches. 

The third scene is marked by the sort of sudden and ill-pre- 
pared decision that is not infrequent in Fontenelle. Telesille 
pleads with her father to accept Hermocrates until the tyrant says 
that his own life depends on his giving her to someone else. 
Without hesitation she says ‘C’en est assez, je l’épouserai si je 
vis.’ Now this is consistent with the virtuous person she has been 
represented to be. The fact remains, however, that this instant 
decision, sprung, as it were, by the coils of virtue, fails to be 
moving. What is needed is a struggle of conscience. No doubt 
Fontenelle felt that Telesille’s sacrifice ought to be all the more 
moving, since it is for a father whose dislike of her she has even 
mentioned and to whose political rule she seems unalterably 
opposed. The author tries to reinforce this effect in the next 
scene where Argaléon in a monologue expresses his joy at the 
prospect of having Telesille taken off his hands. However, the 
aim is not achieved. There is nothing truly ennobling in her act, 
nothing to compare with the lofty sacrifice which a Chimène or a 
Rodrigue are ready to make for noble and honourable parents. 

In a way her gesture deserves no better an epilogue than it 
receives in the fifth scene. Lisippus, who has been sent for by 
Argaléon at the end of scene 4, is offered Telesille’s hand 
in marriage. There ensues a frivolous dialogue which betrays 
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Fontenelle’s preoccupation with the mixed ‘genre’. The play has 
now descended from the level of Telesille’s noble sentiments to 
that of comedy, and low comedy at that. The remarks are clever. 
The extent to which they amuse is hard to assess. They could in 
themselves evoke laughter, but somehow or other the shadow of 
Telesille’s sacrificing spirit is cast over the mirth. Again there is a 
question as to the lack of good taste in such a procedure. Lisippus 
first points out that if the marriage takes place, people will laugh 
at the difference in social class between him and his wife: ‘nous ne 
parlons seulement pas la méme langue; elle a un certain langage 
du grand monde que je n’entendrois pas.’ Argaléon assures him 
that it will be her duty to understand him. Lisippus does not relish 
being looked down upon for the rest of his domestic life: ‘je 
n’oserai pas soufler devant elle, encore moins la gronder. Imagi- 
nez-vous si c’est vivre, que de n’oser gronder sa femme. Il n’y a 
rien qui amuse tant dans un ménage, & sans cela on s’ennuyeroit 
à mourir.” He foresees another obstacle: ‘En me mariant je serois 
bien aise d’avoir des petits Lisippes: or pour les avoir il y a une 
certaine façon; je ne sai pas comment je m’y prendrois avec la 
Princesse.’ Argaléon replies: ‘Ty t’y prendrois comme avec une 
autre; il n’y a point de façon particulière pour les Princesses.’ 
When Argaléon continues that princesses have been known not 
to scorn even slaves, Lisippus counters that in such cases the 
acceptance has been a whim, not an act of duty: ‘Et cela est si 
vrai, que je gage que le lendemain du mariage de la Princesse avec 
le malheureux Lisippe, elle auroit une fantaisie.” Argaléon assures 
him: “Tu ne la connois pas, c’est une merveille qui se pique de 
beaux sentimens.’ 

The tyrant now proceeds to question Lisippus about his feel- 
ings for Erinna. Lisippus says that he does want to marry her and 
that he will know how to manage her. He prefers her to Telesille: 
‘Premièrement je laime; il n’y a point là de tous ces beaux senti- 
mens que je n'entends pas, mais je l’aime. Après cela, je lui ai 
promis parole d’honneur que je l’épouserois: elle soutient qu’il est 
temps que je lui tienne ma promesse: & si je lui manquois, c’est 
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une Créature a me tuer de sa main.’ Argaléon tires of the discussion 
and orders Lisippus to accept Telesille and the succession to his 
throne. The tyrant says that since Lisippus has the secret of 
ferreting out conspiracies, he should not fear to govern. Now it 
occurs to Argaléon that Lisippus has really unmasked himself by 
expressing exactly such a fear: ‘Quoi, maraut, tu me viens donner 
un secret, tu me le fais payer bien cher, & tu ne le crois pas assez 
bon pour ten servir toi-même?” Lisippus tries to meet this query 
with the statement that what he fears is war with the neighbouring 
states. He would not know how to lead the military forces. The 
tyrant sees no problem in this, since a ruler always has generals to 
take the field. He now is adamant, insisting that Lisippus must 
marry Telesille and telling him to go but to return shortly. In the 
final scene of the act Lisippus laments his fate. 

The third act has advanced the plot in that Telesille is now 
almost irrevocably snatched from Hermocrates. Once again a 
vacillation in the emphasis of the plot is striking. The serious 
problem of the play is whether two virtuous lovers are to be 
united. However, at the end of this act we can not help but think 
of it in terms of Lisippus. Despite the latter’s heart-warming 
analysis of his affection for Erinna, he remains fundamentally the 
valet-type character. Keeping in mind certain reservations stated 
above, he may be said to amuse, but he neither edifies us nor 
receives our sympathy. Whether he marries Erinna or not is an 
entirely secondary matter. It is a distinct weakness of structure 
that the Lisippus-Erinna story is not consistently presented solely 
as a sub-plot. Once again the emergence of Lisippus into the fore- 
ground has smothered the dramatic tension which should be felt 
in the face of the critical position of the Hermocrates-Telesille 
story. Again we look forward to a coming act with more curiosity 
than emotion, and almost forgotten is the promise of Hermo- 
crates to go into action. 

In the first scene of act 1v Telesille laments the necessity of 
marrying someone other than Hermocrates: “Dieux! est-ce ainsi 
que vous récompensez des sentimens que nous avions lieu de 
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croire vertueux? L’innocence de notre amour, nos desseins pour 
la liberté de Messène, n’ont donc pas mérité vos faveurs?” This is 
a familiar attitude in Fontenelle’s characters. Innocence and vir- 
tue are thought of as passive magnets for reward. Also, Telesille’s 
use of the word ‘desseins’ is typical. Intentions and plans, so often 
appear as shattered hopes before they ever reach the stage of 
action. 

Telesille’s pain is not assuaged when in scene 2 Lisippus is 
introduced to her by her father as his saviour. In the following 
scene in asides Telesille finds Lisippus hateful, whereas he con- 
siders her adorable. Lisippus, making a great show of respect for 
Telesille, softens her with the admission that the idea for their 
marriage was her father’s, not his. Referring to Argaléon’s grati- 
tude, Lisippus, adhering to the concept of mixed ‘genres’, inter- 
jects humour briefly into the conversation: ‘Il est furieusement 
reconnoissant quand il s’y met.’ Lisippus is now less inclined to 
cooperate when Telesille asks him to promise to repeat his rejec- 
tion of her. In a monologue (sc.4) Lisippus reveals that although 
he will repeat his refusal to marry Telesille, he is counting on the 
tyrant’s insistence. His hope is that she will gradually learn to 
accept him: ‘Il ne faut pas s’étonner pour quelques difficultés 
qu’on trouve d’abord en son chemin avec les Dames, ni pour 
quelques fagons préliminaires, qui sont chez elles un cérémonial 
réglé.’ Lisippus suffers momentary delusions of grandeur, pictur- 
ing himself as a ‘grand seigneur’, protected from the wrath of a 
spurned Erinna by Argaléon, to whom he refers at this point as 
his father-in-law. If things don’t work out, he can flee with 
Argaléon’s money. In the light of earlier references to the tyrant’s 
finances this is a slip on Fontenelle’s part. About to depart in 
order to reiterate his rejection, Lisippus sees Erinna approaching. 
He puts on airs before the latter in scene 5. When she presses him 
to tell her whether he has the money or not, he cheerily states: 
‘Je les aurai en quelque façon.” She replies with a trenchant 
analysis of the alternatives: ‘Il me semble qu’il n’y a que deux 
façons; l’une, de les avoir; l’autre, de ne les point avoir.’ He, 
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explaining the ways of the Court to her, remarks that there one 
sometimes ends up with more than one has requested. Erinna is 
berating him for intending to abandon her for another, when 
Darés comes along, a welcome respite for Lisippus. Darés in the 
next scene informs Lisippus that the tyrant demands to see him. 
Erinna, trying to accompany Lisippus, is turned away. The 
seventh scene, the last in the act, presents a new distribution of 
forces. Darés will now try to prevent the marriage of Telesille 
and Lisippus because he is worried about the apparently intimate 
relationship that the latter already enjoys with Argaléon. 

As would be expected in an act in which Lisippus is present 
most of the time, the tone is familiar rather than formal, the senti- 
ments lowly rather than lofty, and the mixture of the serious and 
the comic is quite evident. Hermocrates, who had occasioned 
some hope in the previous act that he might spring into action, 
does not appear in act Iv at all, and the only mention of him is 
when Telesille laments her being unable to marry him. One is 
more inclined to be curious as to what will happen to the strategy 
of Lisippus in act v than to be moved by the immanence of a deci- 
sion that will affect the lives of Hermocrates and Telesille. What 
if Argaléon upsets Lisippus’s calculations and acquiesces to his 
new rejection of Telesille? It will be satisfying and amusing to see 
the scheming rascal defeated. This will be the foremost reaction 
to the event. If this defeat brings with it the triumph of Hermo- 
crates and Telesille, it will seem almost incidental. The victory of 
noble characters whose sentiments and language belong essen- 
tially to tragedy will pall before the downfall of a character who 
belongs in low comedy. 

Act v, scene 1 marks Hermocrates’s return to the action. Tele- 
sille has seen through Lisippus, whose promise to reject her again 
she calls half-hearted. To her all is lost. The first reaction of our 
hero is not reassuring. All he can say is ‘Je perds Telesille; je mai 
plus d’espoir.’ However, he does follow this up with a more hope- 
ful statement: ‘Madame, j’ai encore une vie a perdre, & j’en ferai 
usage.’ She begs him to be careful as Lisippus approaches. ‘The 
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latter is somewhat discouraged on noticing Telesille in tears 
hurriedly leave Hermocrates. In the second scene he questions 
the latter’s right to show any interest in the possible mar- 
riage of Lisippus and Telesille, but Hermocrates instructs him to 
listen. 

The third scene is a lively one in which Erinna joins the men 
and Lisippus tells each of his interlocutors that he wishes to speak 
to the other one. Erinna is relieved when Hermocrates tells her 
that Lisippus wants to marry the princess, as she feels that this is 
too ridiculous to take seriously. Hermocrates agrees ‘Cela est 
ridicule, & n’est pourtant que trop vrai’, upon which Lisippus 
makes a denial. The moment has arrived for Hermocrates to 
indicate he zs capable of action: ‘Si vous êtes assez hardi pour per- 
sister dans cette pensée, vous ne mourrez que de ma main.’ The 
gravity of this declaration is immediately counter-balanced by 
Erinna, saying ‘Et de la mienne aussi, bien sûrement’. A terrified 
Lisippus appeals to Darés who joins the group in scene 4. Lisip- 
pus tells him that this stranger is threatening to kill him ‘sous pré- 
texte que j’épouse la Princesse’. Erinna follows up much in the 
same way she did above by saying ‘Pourquoi ne me comptes-tu 
pas? Je te tuerai aussi’. Hermocrates rejects Darés’s plea that he 
respect Argaléon’s choice, reminding him that it was he who 
brought him Argaléon’s decision in Hermocrates’s favour in the 
first place. Darés warns Hermocrates that if Lisippus is slain, the 
tyrant will avenge the death as that of his son-in-law. Lisippus is 
now truly worried, a quivering valet-type: ‘Je ne me soucie point 
d’étre vengé; je ne me soucie que d’étre mort.’ Receiving the full 
onslaught of Erinna’s wrath, he tries to make it subside: ‘Ma chére 
Erinne, ne m/insulte point, je taime toujours; je sens que je 
m'attendris pour toi plus que jamais.’ Erinna attributes this new- 
found tenderness solely to his terror. Adding to the woes of 
Lisippus, Darés informs him that he will not support him. The 
latter laments being abandoned by all and agrees to give up the 
princess, warning, however, that Argaléon may not allow him 
to do so. Lisippus has lost his courage but not his wiles as he asks 
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to speak privately with Darés. He explains to the latter that all 
he has wanted is the 600,000 francs. Darés advises him not only 
to give up the princess but to offer the secret for nothing. Lisippus 
points out that this is impossible. A clever aspect of this conversa- 
tion is that throughout its course Hermocrates and Erinna, out of 
ear-shot, express their growing impatience to know its outcome. 
When Lisippus assures Darés that he intends to give him 100,000 
of the 600,000 francs, the latter’s self-interest quickly brings him 
to Lisippus’s side, and he informs Hermocrates that there being 
no remedy, Lisippus must marry Telesille. Hermocrates and 
Erinna are determined to resist this. Darés mentions the fact that 
Argaléon has to pay Lisippus with Telesille because he does not 
have the money. Hermocrates says that his inheritance amounts 
to more than this, and he orders Darés to inform Argaléon that 
he will pay the money for him. There is some suspense in scene 5 
where Hermocrates awaits the outcome of Darés’s mission with 
misgivings. Lisippus is hopeful, but he is not left in peace by a 
nagging Erinna. Hermocrates now has a passage, which, since it 
could be aptly uttered in many other scenes of the play, is worth 
quoting: ‘Quelles gens que vous étes! Vous vous amusez a des 
discours de bagatelles, & vous n’étes point frappés de limpor- 
tance du moment où nous sommes. Dans ce moment Argaléon 
décide de ma destinée & de la vôtre.’ This is simply Fontenelle’s 
way of pointing out the mixture of ‘genres’ even at this crucial 
moment. 

Suspense is heightened in scene 6 as Darés arrives: ‘Seigneur, 
Argaléon a fait de la difficulté’, that is Argaléon has balked at 
allowing Hermocrates to pay his debts, but his balking has been 
short-lived, and he has agreed to it. An overjoyed Hermocrates 
tells Lisippus that he will finish the business this very day. 
Lisippus characteristically utters a final comic remark: ‘J’ai aussi 
quelque scrupule; mais il faut que j’en passe par-la.’ Erinna is 
overwhelmed by the thought of the sum of money. The final 
scene finds Telesille thanking Hermocrates for his generosity. 
The latter denies that his act constitutes any kind of sacrifice. 
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It is a pertinent commentary on the play that the last scene 
would scarcely be missed were it omitted. The scheme of Lisippus 
has worked. The fact that its success has depended on Hermo- 
crates’s generosity and that it has led to the union of Hermocrates 
and Telesille is anti-climactic. Lisippus, a character from con- 
ventional comedy, looms extraordinarily large in this play. And 
it must be remembered that if the play is one of mixed ‘genres’, 
nevertheless twenty-two out of the thirty scenes of the five acts 
are serious to the extent that one would not expect to find them 
in a comic piece. In act 1, after the first comic scene, there are four 
serious ones, of which the only comic touch is supplied in 
scene 2, and one of which, the fifth, rises to the lofty tone of 
tragedy. The five scenes of act 11 are all serious scenes, the first 
one containing some comic touches. Act 111 has four serious 
scenes, of which the second, third and fourth possess the tone of 
tragedy. These are followed by two scenes that would belong to 
comedy. The sixth scene is not funny, but the sight of Lisippus 
lamenting his fate evokes the usual reaction to the woes of a 
schemer whose language and actions are those of counter-parts 
in conventional comedy. In act 1v the first three scenes are serious, 
and in the first two of these the tragic tone is again predominant. 
The third is of acommon-place gravity, mixed with a dash of the 
comic. The next three scenes are in the comic vein, while the 
seventh is serious again. This act is therefore in terms of its 
distribution of comic and serious scenes the play’s most truly 
representative of a mixed ‘genre’. The final act starts with two 
serious scenes, the first one of which rises in tone to the level of 
tragedy. There are then two scenes that belong to comedy. These 
are followed by three serious scenes, of which scenes 5 and 6 have 
comic aspects. 

This vacillation between serious and comic scenes is of course 
within the pattern of Fontenelle’s definition of the new ‘genre’. 
However note must be taken of the extent to which the inter- 
relationship of the characters may dominate the play within the 
sense of the aforesaid definition. Lisippus and Erinna, although 
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called bourgeois, are conventional servant types belonging to 
comedy. Were the play a comedy, they would work consistently 
to enable Hermocrates and Telesille to be united despite the 
obstacle of the parental objection. Were the play a tragedy, 
Argaléon’s threatened exploitation of Lisippus’s scheme (11.3) 
would result inevitably in tragedy for the two lovers. In either 
case, that of comedy or tragedy, Lisippus would remain in a rôle 
which, however important, would be distincly an auxiliary one. 
In comedy whatever amusement Lisippus’s schemes might afford, 
the final satisfaction of the play, that felt for the union of Hermo- 
crates and Telesille, would bea necessary and integral part of the 
experience of the audience or reader. In tragedy Lisippus might 
contribute to the tragic predicament of the lovers, but he would 
not be allowed to intrude upon it. 

It can be seen that in Le Tyran mixed ‘genre’ must be thought of 
in several ways. It is a mixture of comic and serious, sometimes 
tragic scenes. It is a mixture of plots that alternate in importance 
during the course of the play. It is in the persons of Lisippus and 
Erinna a deliberate reorientation of conventional comic charac- 
ters into unaccustomed channels. This is particularly and deci- 
sively true in the case of Lisippus. His manner, language and 
schemes all belong to the environment of comedy. However his 
intrigues, which in comedy would normally be seconding the 
union of the lovers, here threaten to prevent it. There is a further 
mixture in the situation of the lovers. They face the parental 
objection to their marriage that is typical of comedy. However 
they do not join the schemer of the play in a gay conspiracy to 
overcome the objection, or more usually, the objector. On the 
contrary, they bid fair to be his victim. And most important of 
all, their deportment and their language make them characters 


of tragedy. 
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par J. Vercruysse 


z. Voltaire et les libraires hollandais avant Rey 


Quand Voltaire parle des Hollandais', il évoque souvent le 
caractère commerçant de cette nation qui vend de tout. S'il 
n’hésite pas à traiter certaines affaires avec eux, c’est précisément 
parce qu’ila confiance dans leur génie commercial. Il est cependant 
une forme du commerce hollandais qu’il n’a guère appréciée et 
avec laquelle il n’a personnellement connu que des difficultés: la 
librairie. 

Dans la vente des nouveautés littéraires, la Hollande détient 
pratiquement la première place: vers 1770, selon Voltaire lui- 
même?, il y paraît ‘tous les huits jours . . . des livres singuliers’, au 
contenu audacieux. Les Hollandais sont devenus ‘les facteurs de 
nos pensées comme ils l’étaient de nos vins et de nos sels, et tel 
libraire d’Amsterdam, qui ne savait pas lire, y gagna un million 
parce qu’il y avait quelques Français qui se mêlaient d'écrire”. 
Cette ambition suscite, selon Voltaire, une attitude fort peu 


1cf. notre Voltaire en Hollande 3 Des mensonges imprimés (M.xxiii. 
(Studies on Voltaire and the eighteenth 428). Cf. Histoire de l’empire de Russie: 
century, Xlvi: 1966). ‘Un libraire de Hollande commande un 


2 Questions sur l Encyclopédie, art. livre comme un manufacturier fait 
‘Nouveau’ (Moland, xx.130). Cf. aussi fabriquer des étoffes’ (M.xvi.380). Cf. 
Best.13461, 14820 (à Damilaville, encore Best.2128, 2138, 4346 (a Fré- 
14 août 1767, et à mme Denis, 7 août déric 11, 5 juin et 20 juillet 1740, et à 
1769). mme de Bentinck, 4 août 1752), et La 
Princesse de Babylone (M.xxi.407). 
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honnête: une annonce dans un journal suffit pour s’attribuer la 
priorité dans une publication (Best.1321; 4 Moussinot, 4novembre 
1737); ce n’était qu’un moindre mal. 

Quoiqu’on ‘imprime très bien dans ce pays-la’ (Best.13239; à 
Vorontsov, 22 avril 1767), les libraires hollandais ne sont aux 
yeux de Voltaire qu’un ramassis de ‘fripons’* insolents (cf. 
Best.13238; à Marin, 22 avril 1767) et ingrats (Best.1436; à 
Thieriot, mai 1738), pratiquant des ‘manœuvres infames’ pour 
torpiller des éditions concurrentes’, utilisant les fausses attribu- 
tions‘, publiant des éditions pirates, ‘manière de voler [qui] paraît 
légitime”. Bref, pour Voltaire, ‘il n’y avait point un métier au 
monde dont on dit être plus dégoûté”, et ce qui le désole sans 
doute le plus, c’est l’effronterie de ces libraires, contre laquelle il 
se sait impuissant (cf. Best.11372; 4 F. Tronchin, 27 novembre 
1764). 

Si Voltaire a décrié ainsi les libraires hollandais tout au long de 
sa carrière, c’est bien parce que ses propres rapports avec eux ne 
furent guère encourageants. Pour ne citer que les événements 
marquants, rappelons en premier lieu l’édition avortée de Za 
Ligue, projetée chez Le Viers, et qui fut un des principaux motifs 
qui le déterminèrent à suivre mme de Rupelmonde à La Haye en 
1722. L'ouvrage imprimé en Hollande, serait vendu à Paris ‘pour 
ne point effaroucher les souscripteurs’, procédé? frondé par ses 
compatriotes ‘qui ne trouvent pas bon qu’en Hollande on fasse 


4 Best.3348, 3349, 11776 (à Darget et 
à Frédéric 11, 26 janvier 1749, et a 
Damilaville, 30 mai 1765). 

5 Best.3355 (à Walther, 8 février 
1749). Voltaire tenta d’ailleurs d’uti- 
liser le même procédé contre eux, cf. 
Best.3652 (au même, 19 septembre 
1750). 

ê c'était la ‘freronaille’ qui lui impu- 
tait toutes les nouveautés scabreuses, 
cf. Best.13643 (à Marin, 27 novembre 
1767). 

7 Des mensonges imprimés (M.xxiii. 
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437). Cf. Best.5069, 5773 (à Walther, 
10 mars 1754, et à Collini, 23 août 
1755). 

8 jugement porté par Candide sur les 
activités de Martin qui avait travaillé 
dix ans pour les libraires d’ Amsterdam 
(M.xxi.183). 

® Best.134 (a Thieriot, 5 décembre 
1722). La permission d’imprimer 
ayant été refusée en France, Voltaire 
rompit avec Le Viers, remboursa les 
souscripteurs et songea à une édition 
clandestine à Rouen, cf. Bengesco 360. 
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quelque chose à la hollandoise’ (Best. 136; à Moncrif, 10 décembre 
1722): 

Il y eut aussi la deuxième édition des Œuvres (Amsterdam, 
E. Ledet, 1732), qui alarma l’auteur au point qu’il se proposa d’en 
empêcher l’entrée en France”, puis celle préfacée par Arnaud et 
réalisée de plein accord entre l’auteur et Ledet (Amsterdam 
1738-1739), jusqu’au moment où l'éditeur, inquiet des arrange- 
ments concertés entre Voltaire et Prault, fit des difficultés au 
premier. Voltaire se plaignit, en vain, à l’ambassadeur des Pro- 
vinces-Unies", et par la suite il ne cessa de contester la valeur de 
cette édition. 

On connaît ses ennuis à propos des Eléments de la philosophie de 
Newton, également édités par Ledet à la même époque. Il reprocha 
à celui-ci d’avoir donné un texte incorrect” et n’hésita pas à 
donner une large publicité à cette affaire pour confondre les 
coupables". 

On pourrait évoquer encore l'affaire de P Anti- Machiavel avec 
van Duren en 1740" et le scandale de l’ Abrégé de l’histoire uni- 
verselle, édité subrepticement par Néaulme; ce dernier démêlé fut 
également livré à la publicité et Voltaire exigea une fois de plus, 
mais en vain, l'intervention des pouvoirs publics”. 


10 cf, Best.486, 487 (a Cideville, 10 
juillet 1732, et à Formont, juillet 
1732), et Bengesco 2118. 

11 cf. notamment Best.904, 1495, 
2007, 3136 (a Thieriot, 3 novembre 
1735; à Moussinot, 21 juillet 1738; à 
Thieriot, 4 décembre 1739; à Frédé- 
ric 11, 22 septembre 1746). 

12 cf, Best.1417, 1478, 1539 (à Thie- 
riot, 10 avril 1738; à Ledet, 7 juillet 
1738; à Frédéric 11, 1% septembre 
1738), et Bengesco 1570. 

18 parurent successivement: Æclair- 
cissements nécessaires donnés par m. de 
Voltaire sur les Elémens (Mémoires de 
Trévoux, juillet 1738); La Vérité 
découverte (réponse hollandaise pu- 


bliée le méme mois dans les Mémoires 
historiques); une lettre de Voltaire 
insérée dans la Bibliothèque françoise 
(1738, xxvii.161-165; cf. Best.1532); 
enfin, un mémoire publié dans le Jour- 
nal des savants (octobre 1738, pp.636- 
639). 

14 voir L’Anti-Machiavel, par Fré- 
déric, roi de Prusse, éd. critique par 
Ch. Fleischauer (Studies on Voltaire 
and the eighteenth century, V: 1958), 
PP-29-46. 

15 cf. Bengesco i.329, et Best.4951, 
4959 (à Argental et à Néaulme, 21 et 
28 décembre 1753, la dernière lettre 
publiée aussi séparément). Voir égale- 
ment la déclaration de Voltaire (Best. 
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Ce rappel sommaire des premières relations entre Voltaire et 
quelques libraires hollandais semble utile pour mieux situer ses 
rapports avec Marc Michel Rey. L’étude approfondie de ceux-ci 
montrera en effet, que leur nature ne diffère pas tellement, du 
moins jusqu’à un certain moment, de celle des autres affaires 
évoquées. 


2. De l'affaire Maupertuis au Traité sur la tolérance 
(1752-1764) 


Avant 1752 0nnerencontreaucuneallusion à Rey chez Voltaire. 
Ce n’est qu’au plus fort de la célébre querelle avec Maupertuis, 
que nous le voyons s’adresser, pour la premiére fois, mais indi- 
rectement, à l’éditeur. Le 27 juin 1752, il écrit à la comtesse de 
Bentinck: ‘Vous pouvez en toute seureté madame, avoir la bonté 
de faire mettre à la poste les deux paquets que j’ay pris la liberté 
de mettre sous votre protection, l’un pour Michel Rei libraire à 
Amsterdam, l’autre pour m" Koenig’ (Best.4305). Il revient 
d’ailleurs sur la question le 1* juillet: “Vous pourriez envoyer par 
Minden les deux exemplaires du manuscript dont je mets la des- 
tinée dans vos mains respectables en faisant adresser l’un de ces 
exemplaires à M" Koenig à La Haye, et l’autre au libraire qui 
imprime le journal des savants à Amsterdam’ (Best.4314). Tou- 
jours à la même, il écrit le 3 juillet: ‘L’imprimeur du journal des 
savants s’appelle Michel Rei, et demeure à Amsterdam. On peut 
luy envoyer le manuscrit scientifique par la poste. Je n’en sais pas 
davantage madame’ (Best.4317). 

Le ‘manuscrit scientifique’ en question était celui de la Réponse 
d'un académicien de Berlin à un académicien de Paris (datée ‘à 
Berlin le 18 septembre 1752’), qui parut dans les Additions de 


xxii.277-279) et la réponse de Males- ration à la Gazette d’Utrecht où elle 
herbes à Voltaire (Best.4979); Vol- parut le 19 mars 1754 (datée du 28 
taire envoya lui-même une décla- février; cf. Best.soss). 
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Ll éditeur d’ Hollande du Journal des scavans, édition d’ Amsterdam, 
chez Marc Michel Rey, de septembre 1752, pp.559-561. À remar- 
quer d’ailleurs que le même texte a paru dans la livraison de 
juillet-septembre dela Bibliothèque raisonnée, autre périodique hol- 
landais de l’époque. La publication de Rey fut confirmée par lui- 
même dans une violente Réponse sur laquelle nous reviendrons. 
Il lui est arrivé toutefois par la suite de tenir des propos plutôt 
contradictoires sur les affaires de 1752: ‘Pendant son séjour à 
Berlin, il [Voltaire] m’adressa des satyres contre feu Mt De 
Maupertuis, qu’il me fit prier ensuite par le Colonel Porta de ne 
pas publier, y allant me disoit-il, de la vie d’un homme; je n’en ay 
fait aucun usage’ (à J. J. Rousseau, 18 janvier 1765; cf. infra, 
p-1176). Ilest difficile de s’expliquer ces affirmations de Rey; peut- 
étre tenait-il tout simplement, en 1765, a ne pas indisposer 
Rousseau, dont les ouvrages lui rapportaient gros. 

Rey avait donc accepté de publier un premier texte de Voltaire. 
Ce ne sera pas le dernier, avant la grande offensive philosophique. 
En janvier 1753, toujours dans les Additions du Journal des 
sçavans (pp.240-260), il publie un compte rendu détaillé de 
l'édition Walther des Œuvres. Avec beaucoup de finesse, l’auteur 
de l’article relève tous les textes nouveaux de cette édition et ne se 
fait pas faute de les reproduire. Deux ans plus tard, en octobre 
1765, Rey insère dans le Journal de ce mois, pp.527-529, quelques 
vers de La Pucelle empruntés à édition dite de Louvain (cf. à 
ce sujet Best.5904; Le Petit à Berryer de Ravenoville, 6 novembre 
1755). Dans la livraison de février 1756, p.423, on trouve des Vers 
de mr de Voltaire sur les tremblemens de terre de Lisbonne, et dans 
celle de juin 1759, pp.249-274, lOde sur la mort de s.a.r. madame 
la markgrave de Bareith. On ne peut donc pas dire que Rey ne 
s’intéressât pas aux productions de Voltaire. 

Autre preuve de cet intérét: Rey vendait de nombreux ouvrages 
de Voltaire, comme on le constate en parcourant les listes de 
livres nouveaux publiées en téte de chaque livraison du Journal des 
scavans. Dès le premier volume qui parut sous son nom, celui de 
décembre 1749, on reléve une annonce de Zadig, et les titres 
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abondent par la suite. Il faut savoir que les Cramer, à Genève, lui 
envoyaient régulièrement des ballots de livres: le 13 avril 1756, 
cent exemplaires du Poème sur Lisbonne; en mai de la même année, 
cinquante exemplaires de la Collection complète des œuvres; le 
16 janvier 1759, deux cents exemplaires de Candideï. 

A Paris, des correspondants comme Loches le tenaient au cou- 
rant des dernières parutions, comme par exemple, le 31 décembre 
1759, celle de La Mort de Socrate et de La Femme qui a raison”. 

Sur le plan privé, les relations Voltaire-Rey n’ont pas tardé 
toutefois à se gâter, et cela presque immédiatement après la pre- 
mière prise de contact en 1752. Les Additions du Journal des 
sçavans contiennent une série de textes, passés inaperçus jusqu'ici 
et qui nous révèlent l’origine et le développement d’une certaine 
tension entre Rey et Voltaire. Tout a commencé par le Fragment 
d’une lettre écrite par m. de Voltaire à un membre de l Académie de 
Berlin, morceau qui servait en quelque sorte de préface aux Œuvres 
de 1752 (édition de Dresde), et dans lequel Voltaire s’était laissé 
échapper cette remarque malencontreuse: ‘L'article du journal des 
savants dont il est question, n’est point dans le journal de Paris; 
il est dans celui qu’on falsifie à Amsterdam’. 

Piqué au vif, Rey inséra dans ses Additions du mois d’août 1753, 
pp.203-204, cette “Réponse à une fausse accusation intentée par 
Mr. de Voltaire à l’éditeur hollandois de ce journal’: ‘Quelqu’ac- 
coutumés que nous soyons aux procédés qui deshonorent la vie 
de Mr. de Voltaire, nous n’avons pu lire sans indignation l’article 
de la préface de l’édition de ses Œuvres faite depuis peu à Dresde, 
& dans la quelle il nous accuse sans scrupule de falsifier le Journal 
des sçavans, qui s’imprime à Paris, & que nous réimprimons 
régulièrement à mesure qu’il paroît. Pour que cette calomnie, 


16 Voltaire. Lettres inédites à son 
imprimeur Gabriel Cramer, ed. Gagne- 
bin (Genéve 1952), pp.xxiv, xxv, 
xxvii. Nous renvoyons également a 
l'étude de G. Barber, The Cramers 
and their trade in Europe between 1755 
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and 1766’, Studies on Voltaire (1964), 
XXX.377-413. 

17 cité par Y. Dubosq, Le Livre 
français et son commerce en Hollande 
de 1750 à 1789 (Amsterdam 1925), 
p.70. 
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digne de son auteur, fasse moins d’impression sur ceux qui ne sont 
pas à même d’en connoître l’atrocité, il nous suffra de leur avouer 
que nous nous sommes prêtés de bonne grace à obliger Mr. de 
Voltaire dans sa malheureuse affaire avec Mr. de Maupertuis. C’est 
le prix de notre complaisance, & celui auquel doivent s’attendre 
ceux qui lui rendent service. Que cet historien qui nous vante son 
impartialité, & qui jette feu & flamme contre les anecdotes 
ramassées au hazard, se fût contenté de parler des Additions dont 
nous enrichissons notre journal, il n’eût dit que des choses que 
tout le monde est a portée de connoitre; mais ce grand-homme, 
tout le monde le sait, n’est pas fait pour annoncer des vérités 
communes. I] lui faut du nouveau, du grand, du merveilleux, sauf 
au lecteur impartial de chanter ce refrain: Voila des tours du grand 
V.... Que vous êtes heureux Mr. de Voltaire, que les libraires 
n’ayent pas le pouvoir de vous faire mettre aux arrêts, vous y 
resteriez jusqu’a ce que vous eussiez justifié vos accusations, ou ce 
dont le public peut si facilement se convaincre: C’est que l'édition 
du Journal des scavans faite à Amsterdam, est fidélement copiée mot 
pour mot sur l édition de Paris, & qu’elle ne diffère absolument de 
l'original, que par des Additions qui jusqu’à présent ont été bien 
reçues du Public’. 

En avril 1754 on voit Rey prendre le parti de son confrère 
Néaulme dans la querelle qui oppose celui-ci à Voltaire à propos 
de P Abrégé de l’histoire universelle. Il publie dans ses Additions, 
pp.549-550, une ‘Lettre touchant l’Abrégé de l’histoire universelle 
imprimé chez Jean Néaulme à La Haye. MDccLIII. 2 vol. in-12’, 
dont voici le texte: ‘Mr. de Voltaire, frappé, atterré par la manière 
dont, entr’autres, Messieurs les journalistes de Trévoux ont parlé 
(dirai-je contre son attente?) de son Abrégé de l histoire universelle, 
s’en est vengé sur le libraire qui lui a répondu, & dans la Gazette 
françoise d’Utrecht du 28 mars dernier, & dans le même mois de 
ce journal. Et comme une personne qui se noye s’accroche à tout, 
Mr. de Voltaire s’en est pris encore au Correcteur de la façon la 
plus injuste, & la plus deshonorante pour lui-même. On avoit bien 
raison d’écrire au Correcteur de ne faire qu’en rire; aussi ne craint- 
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il pas la confrontation de l’Ouvrage avec la Copie, si on la fait avec 
probité. L’ Abrégé del’ Histoire Universelle a été imprimé avec tant 
de rapidité, & l’on avoit ordre d’y changer, sans toucher au stile, 
l ortographe particuliére à l’ Auteur, comme toutes les fautes de ce 
genre échappées en grand nombre, ou à l’ignorance du Copiste à 
cet égard, ou à sa précipitation, qu’il seroit étonnant qu’il ne s’y 
fût pas glissé des fautes, quoiqu’on ait fait trois lectures de chaque 
feuille, & que la seconde lecture ait été faite à deux; mais on ose 
assurer que malgré la nature de l’Ouvrage, chargé de noms- 
propres, de dates, de dénombremens, on n’y trouvera, par 
l’inattention du Correcteur, ni omissions, ni fautes essentielles 
contre la Copie, ni aucune de celles qui ont si fort révolté les 
Journalistes de Tévoux. On n’examine point ici si ces Messieurs 
ont raison en tout, on ne la donne pas même. Que notre illustre 
Ecrivain se renferme dans sa sphére, qu’il ne laisse sortir de ses 
mains, que des Ouvrages (en Poésie, en Histoire) travaillés avec 
soin, & il sera plus grand-homme encore: non omnia possumus 
omnes. On a cru devoir cette réponse, moins au courroux de 
Mr. de Voltaire, qu’au défi de Mr. Jean Néaulme. //est vrai, dit-il 
dans sa Lettre à ce fameux Auteur, gu’ily a (dans votre Ouvrage) 
des fautes d’impression faites par précipitation. C’est à Monsieur le 
Correcteur à se disculper sur le genre’. 

L’attitude de Rey s’explique peut-être par une réimpression 
faite par lui, à la même époque, du fameux tome iii de l Essai sur 
L histoire universelle, paru d’abord chez Walther et ensuite chez 
Philibert (Bengesco, i.329-330). La Bibliothèque de Colmar 


possède un exemplaire de cette réimpression: 


ESSAI | SUR / L'HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE / Tome III. / Contenant les 
temps depuis Charles | VII. Roi de France jufqu’à l Em- | pereur Charlequint. | 
[ornt. typ.] Se vend à AMSTERDAM / Chez Marc Micuet Rey. / {double 
ligne] | MDCCLIV. / 


PP-Vi.3-32.360; sig.a-b8, c?, A-Y8, Z4; cm.15 4. 


Le volume se présente comme la suite des deux tomes édités par 
Néaulme. Il est difficile de prouver qu’il a effectivement paru chez 
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Rey, car il ne présente pas cette unité typographique que l’on 
trouvera dans les éditions ultérieures de notre libraire (cf. infra, 
note 18). Mais il n’en reste pas moins significatif que Rey défendit 
Néaulme contre Voltaire. On se demande si ce n’était pas plutôt par 
intérêt que par simple solidarité professionnelle. 

Ce n’était pas tout. En février 1756, Rey publiait, toujours dans 
ses Additions (pp.424-428), une satire de Jean Baptiste de Jun- 
quiéres, intitulée ‘Epitre de G[risbourdon] a mr. de Voltaire’ et 
datée ‘Des Enfers, l’An de PEggie de Lucifer 1756. Une édition 
séparée de ce texte parut sous ce titre légèrement différent, Epitre 
du père Grisbourdon à m. de V** sur le poème de la Pucelle (s. 1., 
pp-11). Nous n’avons pu établir si ce texte, qui connut plusieurs 
rééditions, fut publié en édition originale dans les Additions de 
Rey. 

S’en étant donc pris à Voltaire de toutes les manières qu’il pou- 
vait, Rey semble avoir changé de tactique depuis. En avril 1756, 
il insère, pp.400-404 de son Journal, et sans commentaire, un 
‘Avis sur la première édition du recueil complet des Œuvres de 
monsieur de Voltaire’ l’annonçant pour le 15 du même mois. 
Mieux encore, il publie au mois d’août, p.578, cet autre Avis: 
‘Nous avertissons au nom de Monsieur de Voltaire & au nôtre, 
que la prétendue Histoire Universelle, annoncée à Paris en trois 
volumes, n’est point son ouvrage. Il l’a desavouée dans tous les 
journaux, & il la desavoue encore. Ce n’est qu’un recueil informe 
& défectueux de quelques chapitres détachés”. 

Enfin, au mois de septembre (pp.137-139), Rey publie un 
‘Avis’ des frères Cramer sur leur édition de l Essai sur l’histoire 
générale. Ce n’est toutefois qu’en 1762 que Voltaire sortira de sa 
réserve. Le bruit d’un séjour de Jean-Jacques Rousseau en 
Hollande s'étant répandu partout, Voltaire supposa que son 
ennemi ne pouvait se trouver que chez Néaulme ou chez Rey 
à Amsterdam, ville, écrivait-il à Cramer le 20 juin (Best.9717), 
‘où l’on fait plus de cas d’une cargaison de poivre que de ses 
paradoxes’. L’atmosphére s'étant éclaircie, Rey estima qu’il 
pouvait franchir un pas en réimprimant à son tour une œuvre de 
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Voltaire. C’est ainsi que l’on peut trouver dans la livraison de 
février 1764 du Journal sous l’annonce ‘Marc Michel Rey publie’ 
cette mention: ‘Traité sur la tolérance par Mr de Voltaire 8vo’. 
Bengesco cite (n° 1693) quatre éditions qui portent la date de 1764. 
La deuxième lui paraît avoir été publiée à Amsterdam ou à 


La Haye. En voici la description bibliographique: 


TRAITÉ / SUR LA / TOLERANCE, / PAR MR DE VOLTAIRE. | 
pp.iv.138; sig.*, A-H®, I5; cm.20. 


L'absence d’ornements typographiques, Rey utilisant de 
façon générale les caractères et ornements fournis par Jacques 
François Rosart aux Enschedé®, ne facilite guère l'identification 
de l'éditeur; le filigrane (Lacroix, raisin moyen d’Angoumois 
1742) ne correspond pas au type couramment utilisé par les impri- 
meurs d'Amsterdam (armes de la ville). Comme Bengesco ne cite 
pas ses sources, nous ne pouvons le suivre. Il faut reconnaître 
cependant que Voltaire écrit assez tard, il est vrai, à Damilaville 
le 6 août (Best.11199): ‘On en est en Hollande à la troisième 
édition de la Tolérance. Cela prouve qu’on est plus raisonnable en 
Hollande qu’à Paris’. Il n’est pas possible d’affirmer que Rey ait 
réellement publié en 1754 le tome iii de l’Æssai. Son édition du 
Traité, dix ans plus tard est moins improbable. Avec elle, il inau- 
gurait une période assez extraordinaire, s’étalant sur quinze ans 
(jusqu’à sa mort survenue en 1780), au cours de laquelle il allait 
donner en édition originale ou en réimpression tous les ouvrages 
de combat de Voltaire, et de tout le parti philosophique. 


18 ces éléments typographiques appa- 
raissent dès 1764 sur les éditions clan- 
destines; en 1766 on les trouve sur les 
éditions avouées (Œuvres de Rous- 
seau). On peut les trouver dans l’ou- 
vrage de Ch. Enschedé, Fonderies de 
caractères et leur matériel dans les 
Pays-Bas du XV' au XIX’ siècle 
(Haarlem 1908), pp.259-262, nos 356- 
358. Les autres éléments de Rosart, 
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utilisés par d’autres firmes que les 
Enschedé (cf. pp.262-265, nos 360- 
363) n’apparaissant pas sur les édi- 
tions faites par Rey, on peut en 
déduire que celui-ci se fournit chez les 
Enschedé. Mais les documents admi- 
nistratifs de la maison manquant pour 
les années 1760-1773, la preuve directe 
de fournitures à Rey ne peut être éta- 
blie. 
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3. Un scandale calculé: le Dictionnaire philosophique 
et L’Evangile de la raison (2764) 


C’est sans doute avec le Dictionnaire philosophique et L’ évangile 
de la raison que Voltaire et Rey entamèrent des relations plus 
poussées et dont l’importance capitale pour la littérature philo- 
sophique n’a jamais été évoquée clairement. 

La profusion de textes ‘philosophiques’, brochures et ouvrages 
plus consistants, qui va se répandre à partir de 1764, marque les 
débuts de la grande offensive contre ‘linfame’. Les premières 
rumeurs annonçant le Dictionnaire commencent à circuler en 
juillet: Bachaumont en parle dans ses Mémoires secrets à la date 
du 14. Dès le 9, Voltaire avait démenti cette inquiétante paternité, 
et toute sa correspondance des mois suivants sera remplie de ses 
dénégations passionnées (cf. Best.r 1140; à Damilaville, 9 juillet). 
Averti de ce que le roi a chargé Omer de Fleury de préparer un 
réquisitoire, alarmé à juste titre, Voltaire corrige et augmente 
néanmoins la première édition de son ouvrage. 

C’est à l’étranger qu’il songe pour cette deuxième édition. 
Voltaire songe à la Hollande; il lui faut égalementunintermédiaire: 
ce sera le ‘corsaire’ Henri Rieu qui a longuement séjourné dans la 
république”. Pendant que l'orage menace à Paris, Voltaire prie 
son correspondant le 7 octobre (Best.11289) ‘de vouloir bien dire 
si Michel Rey a reçu le paquet, et quelle est l’adresse de Michel Rey. 
Il doit y avoir des frais assez considérables pour l’affranchissement 
de ces paquets. Monsieur de Rieu est suplié de vouloir bien dire 


19 cf, Best.r0490 (à Rieu, 17 juillet 
1763). Genevois comme Rey, né à 
Paris en 1721, Henri Rieu servit 
d’abord dans les troupes de la Com- 
pagnie hollandaise des Indes; il se 
lança ensuite dans la course. Il com- 
manda Saint-Martin et Saint-Barthé- 
lemy dans les Antilles. Retiré à 
Genève, il obtint les messageries de la 
ville. L'établissement de Versoix 


ruina Rieu, et celui-ci sollicita en vain 
la commission des sels pour le Valais. 
Il fréquenta Ferney avec assiduité. 
Rieu mourut à Paris en 1787. La suite 
de cette étude montrera le rôle impor- 
tant joué par Rieu dans les éditions de 
Voltaire. Cf. M.1.462, 465, et G. Des- 
noiresterres, Voltaire et Genève (Paris 


1875), Pp-268-269. 
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à quoi ils se montent’. Que contenaient ces paquets? Sans doute la 
version corrigée et augmentée du Dictionnaire philosophique. 

Dès le 12 Voltaire pouvait informer Alembert (Best.11298; 
cf. au même, 19 octobre, Best.11310)’ [qu ]on en fait en Hollande 
une édition très jolie qu’on dit fort augmentée et qu’on espère qui 
sera correcte’. Il écrit dans le même sens à Bertrand le 29 (Best. 
11332): ‘on m’assure qu’on en fait une édition beaucoup plus 
correcte et plus ample à La Haye’, et à Argental le 2 novembre 
(Best.11334; cf. au même, 19 décembre, Best.11404): ‘Je sais 
qu’on fait actuellement une trés belle édition de ce portatif en 
Hollande, revue, corrigée, et terriblement augmentée’. L’impres- 
sion fut achevée dans les derniers jours de novembre. Le 29, Rey 
expédiait 10 exemplaires à Staatman, et 12 autres à Janssen, deux 
libraires de La Haye. Ces derniers furent deux fois interrogés par 
la police, le 13 et le 17 décembre. Staatman avoua qu’il avait reçu 
une vingtaine d’exemplaires de son correspondant de Francfort, 
Esslinger. Il supposait que c’était une édition faite à Genève. Au 
cours de son second interrogatoire il ajouta qu’il avait vendu 
3 exemplaires de cette édition à son collègue Janssen, mais qu’il 
en avait également reçu 10 d’une autre édition, accompagnés d’un 
billet de Rey qu’il date par erreur du 29 octobre. Janssen confirma 
qu’il avait acheté 3 exemplaires à Staatman; il crut devoir ajouter 
qu’il avait reçu du commis du bateau d’ Amsterdam 6 exemplaires 
d’une autre édition, d’origine inconnue. Janssen précisa le 
17 qu'il avait reçu 12 exemplaires avec le billet de Rey daté du 
29 novembre. La police d’ Amsterdam était donc parfaitement au 
courant de cette édition de Rey; d’ailleurs, le 28 novembre le 
procureur général ‘t Hoen s’en était informé auprès du commis- 
saire Sweers, qui lui avait répondu le 30, que l’on ne pouvait 
soupçonner l'éditeur Harrevelt d’être l’auteur de cette édition, 
mais bien Rey; cependant les preuves lui manquaient encore. Il les 
trouva dans les papiers de Staatman et de Janssen”. 


20 documents cités par M. M. Kleer- eeuw (La Haye 1914-1916), i.612-616. 
kooper et W. P. van Stockum jr, De Les pièces sont présentées sans ordre; 
Boekhandel te Amsterdam in de 17 les originaux, confrontés, se trouvent 
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Le 11 décembre, Voltaire pouvait déjà écrire à Damilaville 
(Best.11396) que l’ouvrage ‘vient d’être imprimé en Hollande” et 
le lendemain, il précise à Le Clerc de Montmerci (Best.11397) que 
impression a été faite à Amsterdam. Les Mémoires secrets du 11 
(ii.140-141) font également allusion à une ‘nouvelle édition’; le 
27 (ii.146-147) ils précisent qu’elle a été faite en Hollande et que 
l’auteur a fourni des additions. Voltaire va adopter alors une 
attitude caractéristique: les fidéles seront soigneusement tenus au 
courant de l’évolution de l’affaire; les autres devront entendre ses 
plaintes d’auteur victime des libraires hollandais. Ainsi, il peut 
écrire le 26 décembre à Arnaud (Best.11421): j'apprends, Mon- 
sieur, qu’un coquin de libraire de Hollande vient d'imprimer sous 
mon nom pour l'édification du prochain le dictionnaire portatif”. 
Mais le 13 janvier il confie à Elie de Beaumont (Best. 1476): ‘Je 
cherche actuellement les moiens de vous faire parvenir quelques 
livres assez curieux qu’on m’a envoiés de Hollande’, et le 28 il 
promet à Damilaville (Best.11509) un exemplaire de la ‘nouvelle 
édition d'Amsterdam’. 

Il reste maintenant à établir quel type d'édition sortit des presses 
de Rey en 1764. Aucune édition datée de 1764 ne comporte les 
additions dont nous avons parlé; ces articles: ‘Catéchisme du 
jardinier”, ‘Enthousiasme’, ‘Liberté de penser’, Nécessité’, 
‘Persécution’, ‘Philosophe’, ‘Sens commun’ et ‘Tolérance’ 
(section ii), apparaissant dans les éditions datées de 1765, on peut 
en déduire que le type Rey porte cette date. De plus, pour des 
raisons commerciales bien compréhensibles, l'éditeur aura 
antidaté son édition. 

Nous connaissons sept éditions qui portent la date de 1765. 
Bengesco en décrit trois sous le n° 1401, deux sous le n° 1402 et une 
sixième dans ses additions du tome ii, p.xvi. La septiéme a été 
signalée par m. Besterman dans son étude ‘Some eighteenth- 
century Voltaire editions unknown to Bengesco’, Studies on 


à Algemeen rijksarchief de La Haye, 21 cf, également Best.11459 (Vernet 
Hof van Holland no.5 484, Crimineele à Trublet, 9 janvier 1765). 
papieren 1764 C. 
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Voltaire (1959), viti.r87, n° 140). En faisant appel aux données 
typographiques évoquées dans notre note 18, nous croyons être 
en mesure d’identifier l'édition qui sortit des presses de Rey. 
Outre les ornements typographiques si caractéristiques composés 
avec les éléments d’Enschedé, le papier du volume que nous 
décrivons plus bas, présente en filigrane les armes d'Amsterdam. 
Ces deux éléments réunis permettent d’attribuer à Rey de nom- 
breux ouvrages parus sans mention de ville et sans nom d’éditeur. 
C’est ainsi que nous lui attribuons une édition du Dictionnaire, 
déjà confirmée par les documents cités plus haut, que nous iden- 
tifions avec le premier type cité par Bengesco sous le n° 1401 et 
dont voici une description bibliographique: 


DICTIONNAIRE / PHILOSOPHIQUE, / PORTATIF. / Nouvelle Edi- 
tion revue, corrigée € augmentée | de divers Articles par l Auteur. | [ornt. typ.] | 


LONDRES / [double ligne] | MDCCLXV. / 
pp-[xii].364; sig.*5, A~Y8, Z6; cm.15 4. 


Pendant qu’il mettait la main à son Dictionnaire, Voltaire pré- 
parait encore un autre ouvrage de combat, L’Evangile de la 
raison. Il y pensait depuis longtemps: ‘Quand trouvera t'on, 
écrit-il 4 Damilaville le 6 décembre 1763 (Best.10703), quelque 
bonne ame qui donne une jolie Edition du Mélier, du Sermon, et 
du catéchisme de l’honnête homme? Ne pourrait-on pas en faire 
tenir, sans se compromettre au bon Merlin?’. L’idée suit son cours, 
et moins d’un an plus tard, le 9 août 1764 (Best.11205), il peut 
écrire à son correspondant: “Vous souvenez vous du petit ouvrage 
attribué à St Evremont? On le réimprime en Hollande, revu et 
corrigé, avec plusieurs autres pièces dans ce goût. On m’en a 
promis quelques exemplaires que je ne manquerai pas de faire 
passer à mon cher frère’. Et il ajoute le 7 septembre (Best.11239): 
‘C’est en Hollande qu’on a imprimé le petit ouvrage attribué à 
St Evremont. Mais je ne pourrai de plus de six semaines en avoir 
des exemplaires’. La fin de l’impression dut traîner. Le 8 octobre, 
écrivant à Damilaville (Best.11290), Voltaire reporte la date 
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d'arrivée des volumes à ‘quelques mois’. Cependant, le 12 
novembre les Mémoires secrets (ii.125-126) donnaient une 
description trés précise de l’ouvrage. 

S'agit-il d’une édition faite par Rey? C’est possible. En effet, le 
libraire d’ Amsterdam expédie le 14 deux exemplaires à Staatman, 
et douze le surlendemain a Janssen, sous le titre Œuvres de Vol- 
taire. Au cours de son interrogatoire du 13 décembre, le premier 
avoua qu’il avait reçu trois exemplaires de Francfort, mais le 17 il 
ajouta qu’il avait regu deux exemplaires de Rey dont il exhiba le 
billet! De son côté, Janssen déclara le 13 qu’aux six exemplaires du 
Dictionnaire reçus par le bateau étaient joints autant d’exemplaires 
de L’évangile. Il précisa au cours du second interrogatoire, le 17, 
qu'il en avait reçu douze et montra lui aussi une lettre de Rey datée 
du 16 novembre”. 

Les documents prouvent donc qu’une édition sortit des presses 
de Rey; il faut encore déterminer laquelle: nous sommes donc en 
présence du méme probléme que posait le Dictionnaire imprimé 
par Rey. Bengesco a décrit trois types différents sous le n° 1897; 
aucun ne porte les ornements typographiques déja évoqués, et le 
filigrane aux armes d’Amsterdam n’apparait nulle part. Deux 
éditions retiendront cependant notre attention. Voyons la pre- 
mière: 

L'EVANGILE / DE LA / RAISON. / Ouvrage pofthume. / De M. D. V. & 


D. F. / [ornt. typ.] / A LONDRES, / Aux Depens de la Compagnie de Jefus. / 
M DCC LXIV. / 


pp.[ii].135.[i bl.].[iv]; sig.[ ], A-E2,F5,[ Jscm.r4. 


Dans le papier apparait un filigrane hollandais assez courant, 
celui de D. & C. Blauw, du type “Tuin van Holland’ parfaitement 
décrit par W. A. Churchill dans son Watermarks in paper 
(Amsterdam 1935), p. 13. Le volume contient le Testament du 
curé Meslier, le Catéchisme de l’honnête homme et le Sermon des 


22 Kleerkooper et van Stockum, édition pure et simple des œuvres du 
i.612-616. Ces deux auteurs et Du- philosophe, mais on ne trouve nulle 
bosq, pp.71-72 déduisent du titre part la moindre indication d’une 
Œuvres de Voltaire Vexistence d’une preuve. 
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cinquante. L’Examen de la religion, annoncé par la table des 
matières ne figure pas dans le volume, mais on le retrouve avec 
Saül dans les deux autres types de L’ Evangile décrits par Ben- 
gesco. Or c’est del’ Examen que Voltaire parle dans sa lettre à Rey 
du 24 novembre (Best.11368), et l'éditeur écrivant à Rousseau le 
18 janvier 1765 en parle également; il ajoute même ce sous-titre 
‘ouvrage de M. D. M... y’ qui n’apparaît que dans le troisième 
titre décrit par Bengesco: 


L’EVANGILE / DE LA / RAISON / [ornt. typ.] / ouvrage pofthume / de 
MIDIMTR y. / 


pp.[iv].43.[i bl.].207.[i bl.]; sig.[  [?, A-B5, C5; A-M8, N3; cm.20. 


L’ornement typographique est constitué avec des éléments 
d’Enschedé; mais le papier n’a pas de filigrane. L'ouvrage contient 
Saiil (43 pages séparées), le Testament, le Catéchisme, le Sermon, 
et l Examen suivis d’une table et d’errata. 

De ces deux éditions qui comportent un élément hollandais, 
c’est cependant la seconde qui nous semble avoir été imprimée 
par Rey. Elle seule comprend tous les titres cités dans la corres- 
pondance échangée sur ce volume, porte un sous-titre cité par 
Rey. Nous n’avons pu trouver un seul exemplaire qui portat a la 
fois les trois titres Collection complète des Œuvres de Voltaire, 
Ouvrages philosophiques pour servir de preuve à la religion de 
l’auteur et L’ Evangile de la raison, ouvrage posthume de M. D. 
M.....y cités par Rey dans sa lettre à Rousseau. Tirages 
restreints? Essais? Il semble bien qu’il y ait des documents qui 
permettraient de résoudre le problème: ‘Je vous envoie, écrit 
Voltaire à Rieu vers la même époque, un exemplaire du livre 
arrivé de Hollande. Vous reconnaîtrez aisément que le titre peut 
avoir été substitué à celui dont je vous ai parlé. Il est très vrai- 
semblable qu’il aura imprimé deux titres, l’un pour nous, l’autre 
pour le public. Vous avez vu la lettre qui ne permet pas d’en dou- 
ter’ (Best.11380). Mais il n’est nulle part question de cette lettre 
sans doute perdue et l’existence d’une telle édition reste pour nous, 
jusqu’à la preuve du contraire, problématique. 
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Il nous reste maintenant à examiner l’attitude de Voltaire devant 
ces éditions du Dictionnaire philosophique et de L’ Evangile de la 
raison, faites par Rey. Il est prouvé que le philosophe était au 
courant de leur impression, et qu’il a au moins favorisé celle du 
Dictionnaire. Et pourtant, son attitude publique ne laisse pas de 
surprendre. Pendant trois mois, il ne cesse de proclamer par cent 
lettres et démentis passionnés qu’il a été abusé par l'éditeur 
hollandais, qu’il n’est pas l’auteur des ouvrages qu’on lui attribue. 
Mais que ces protestations ne nous leurrent point: adroitement 
calculées, elles ne font qu’exciter la curiosité publique et elles le 
couvrent devant l’autorité. 

Un des premiers correspondants qu’il entreprend est le secré- 
taire général de la librairie, François Claude Louis Marin. Il lui 
adresse une longue plainte le 24 novembre (Best.11367). Après 
avoir rappelé le scandale suscité par la publication du Portefeuille 
trouvé (par Aquin de Chateaulyon à Genève en 1757) et des 
Lettres secrètes (par Robinet à Genève avec la date de 1765), 
Voltaire poursuit: ‘En voicy un autre qui donne mes œuvres 
philosophiques, et ces œuvres sont d’abominables rogatons, 
imputés autrefois à la Métrie, et indignes même de lui. Quel 
remède à tout celà, s’il vous plaît? Je n’y vois que celui de la 
patience; autrefois je m’en fâchais, j’ai pris le parti d’en rire’. 

Mieux, le méme jour il écrit également une lettre dans le méme 
ton à Rey lui-même (Best.11368): ‘Je viens d’apprendre par la 
chambre sindicale de Paris qu’on s’est servi du nom de Marc 
Michel Rei, libraire d’Amsterdam pour envoier un volume in 
octavo intitulé collection complette etc. ouvrages philosophiques de 
m de Voltaire. On y trouve le testament de Jean Mélier, le sermon 
des cinquante, le catéchisme de l’honnête homme, l’examen de la 
religion etc. La plus part de ces pièces connues depuis plus de 
vingt années sont un tissu des plus horribles blasphèmes qu’on 
ait jamais vomis contre la relligion crétienne. Il n’y a point 
d’homme de lettres à Paris qui ne connaisse le testament de Jean 
Mélier, curé d’Etrépigni près de Rocroy en champagne. Il mourut 
je crois en 1733 et il laissa trois exemplaires manuscrits de ce 
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malheureux testament par le quel il désavouait la relligion dont il 
avait été le ministre. Le sermon des cinquante est un libelle non 
moins exécrable qui a toujours passé pour être de la Métrie et qui 
méme a été deux fois imprimé sous son nom. 

L’examen de la relligion attribué mal a propos a st Evremont ne 
peut pas étre pas plus de luy que de moy. C’est un aussi mauvais 
ouvrage mal écrit, qui a été d’abord imprimé a Hambourg. Je ne 
connais point le catéchisme mais je sçais que les auteurs et les 
imprimeurs de tous ces ouvrages affreux seraient condamnez au 
dernier supplice dans tous les tribunaux de l’Europe. 

M” Marc Michel Rey est intéressé plus que personne faire cesser 
Pabus criminel qu’on fait de son nom et du mien, et à emploier 
autorité des magistrats qui doivent réprimer une licence si 
infame. Je le prie instamment de se joindre à moy pour effacer 
jusqu’aux dernières traces de cette calomnie qui nous outrage 
tous deux également’. 

Les intentions que nous prétions à Voltaire furent confirmées 
par lui-méme dans une lettre écrite 4 Rieu vers la méme époque: 
‘Je lui ai écrit moi-même pour l’avertir de l’injustice qu’on lui fait 
de le croire capable d’une telle infamie et je crois que ma lettre ne 
peut ni le compromettre ni l’effaroucher’. 

Si cette lettre ne compromettait pas l’éditeur, elle eut cependant 
le don de l’effaroucher, parce qu’il n’avait pas saisi sans doute le 
vrai but de Voltaire. 

Sa correspondance avec Rousseau fait état d’une réponse 
perdue, où il aurait à son tour déclaré qu’il n’avait pas édité 
L’ Evangile. Par prudence également? Et peut-on douter de la 
sincérité des propos d’une lettre adressée à un auteur dont la colla- 
boration est si fructueuse et qu’une sympathie trop affichée pour 
Voltaire aurait remise en question? Quoi qu’il en soit, voici lex- 
trait important de cette lettre: ‘On veut que j’aye imprimé un vol. 
in 8° sous ces titres: Collection complette des Œuvres de Voltaire; 
second titre, Ouvrages Philosophiques p" servir de preuve à la 
Religion de l’auteur, Londres 1765. troisième titre, l'Évangile de 
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contenues dans ce volume, David et Saul tragédie, testament de 
Jean Meslier, Catechisme de l’honnete home, Sermon des Cin- 
quante, Examen de la Religion dont on cherche l’éclaircissement 
de bonne foy. Cet ouvrage faisant 1 vol. in 8% a été condamné au 
feu par LL.HH.PP. à La Haye et ils ont bien fait. 

Je laisse brailler et m’en met peu en peine, le tems et les gens 
sages nous rendront plus de justice. 

On dit que Mr De Voltaire crie et braille comme un sujet de ces 
deux ouvrages [Lettres de la montagne et L’ Evangile], il wa écrit 
une lettre au sujet du second dontj’ay vendu quelques exemplaires. 
jen suis faché, nous somes exposés a pareils inconveniens. je n’y 
ay reflechi qu’aprés coup, ce qui me rendra plus circonspect par la 
suite, mais je ne comprend pas pourquoi il c’est adressé à moi. je 
lui ai repondu que ne sachant à qui madresser pour scavoir qui a 
imprimé cet ouvrage, je ne pouvais lui etre d’aucune utilité. cet 
home est je crois le plus fourbe qu’il y ait sous la voute des Cieux. 
il travaille sans cesse a des ouvrages reprehensible, contre la 
Religion et les Moeurs, puis quand on le chicane, il nie comme 
beau diable et sacrifie tout pr le tirer d’affaire. ce qu’il a fait avec 
moi, il peut l’avoir fait avec 100 autres et tout le monde s’en plain, 
l’admire et le mésestime. Je suis persuade qu’il fera tout ce qui sera 
en son pouvoir p" vous nuire, ne fut ce que p" se venger de ce que 
vous avés dit, sur son chapitre des Juifs et Sermon des Cinquante 
qu’il donne a feu la maitrie’.” 

Il y a aussi le rôle obscur joué par Rieu qui devait sans doute 
rappeler l'éditeur à plus de prudence: ‘Je me flatte’, lui écrit-il dans 
la lettre déjà citée plus haut (Best.11380), ‘que ce libraire fera de 
sérieuses réflexions sur ce que vous aurez eu la bonté de lui mander. 
Il ne lui en coûtera qu’un quarré de papier pour être honnête 
homme et pour s’épargner à lui et à ses protecteurs des chagrins 
cruels . . . Mais j’attends beaucoup plus de vos remontrances que 
des miennes’. 


23 lettre du 18 janvier 1765 à Rous- tres de Rey, ff.237-238. Cf. notre édi- 
seau, Bibliothéque publique de la ville tion de ce document inédit dans Neo- 
de Neuchâtel, Fonds Rousseau, Let- philologus (1964), xlviii.298-301. 
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Les thèmes développés dans la lettre à Rey vont reparaître dans 
la correspondance de l’époque. On ne finirait pas de citer. Ilenvoie 
aussi des démentis aux journaux tels que la lettre du 24 décembre 
(Best.11412) ala Gazette littéraire, qui parut le 9 janvier suivant. 

A son tour Rey publia la lettre que Voltaire lui avait adressée, 
dans son Journal des scavans de mars 1765, pp.265-267. Sous la 
rubrique des ‘Nouvelles littéraires’ de Londres il publie en anglais 
et en francais le texte qui a paru selon lui ‘dans une Gazette de 
Londres’. Ce qui constitue l’intérét majeur de cette édition, c’est 
que le libraire ajoute quelques considérations qui sont comme un 
reflet de sa lettre à Rousseau: ‘Mr de Voltaire a bien raison de ne 
vouloir pas reconnoitre des Ouvrages tels que le Dictionnaire 
philosophique portatif, une compilation moins digne de son génie, 
que de l’indiscrétion d’un vieillard plein de caprices, dévoré 
d'humeur, & qui semble retomber dans le délire de l’enfance. . . . 
Mais en vérité il faut que Mr de V. soit bien simple pour un homme 
d’âge et d'expérience, ou qu’il nous prenne pour des enfans, de 
s’imaginer que des protestations aussi vagues que celle qu’on vient 
de lire, suffisent pour dissiper les soupçons du public au sujet du 
prétendu Dictionnaire, & d’un certain Recueil de Pieces qui, si 
elles ne sont pas toutes de lui, sont au moins tellement de son genre, 
qu’il a pris soin den procurer l'impression’. Et Rey concluait: 
‘Ne faisons rien, n’écrivons rien que nous ne puissions avouer. 
Instruisons-nous par les fautes des grands hommes. La vieillesse 
la plus mal employée est celle où l’on travaille à perdre la répu- 
tation que l’on avoit acquise jusqu'alors’. 

N’en déplaise à Rey, les protestations de Voltaire ne furent pas 
toujours aussi vagues qu'il le croyait. ‘Quelque mépris’, écrit-il à 
Pierre Rousseau le 25 décembre (Best.11414), ‘qu’on ait pour la 
calomnie, il est quelquefois nécessaire de la refuter. Un libraire 
d'Amsterdam a cru qu’il était de son intérêt d'imprimer sous mon 
nom des bêtises hardies. Ila débité une brochureintitulée, Ouvrage 
posthume de m. de M. Y., le testament de Jean Mélier, autre bro- 
chure, &c. & il a donné à ce petit recueil le titre de Collection 
complette des ouvrages de m. de V. Comment un si petit livre 
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peut-il être intitulé Collection complette; & comment une œuvre 
posthume de M. Y., & un testament d’un homme mortil yatrente 
ans peuvent-ils être de moi? Je ferai encore une autre question: 
comment ne punit-on pas un tel délit, qui est celui d’un calom- 
niateur & d’un faussaire?’. Cette lettre parut intégralement dans le 
Journal encyclopédique quelque temps plus tard (janvier 1765, i. 
145-146). 

De leur côté, les autorités hollandaises ne restaient pas inactives. 
Le 14 décembre, les Etats de Hollande, de Zélande et Frise 
condamnérent le Dictionnaire et L’évangile à être lacérés et brûlés 
par le bourreau”. Voltaire ne tarda pas à exploiter cette nouvelle 
dans le sens que l’on devine. Le 26 décembre il peut écrire à 
l’abbé Arnaud (Best.11421), qui dirige la Gazette de France et la 
Gazette littéraire: ‘C’est la friponnerie jointe à la démence; le tout 
a été incendié 4 La Haye, et avec grande raison. Les gazettes 
peuvent retentir de mon nom, c’est un des agréments de la pro- 
fession d’homme de lettres. Je sais bien que les honnêtes gens ne 
seront pas les dupes de ces horreurs’. 

Mais dans la correspondance intime, il laisse paraitre son 
étonnement: ‘Tout a été incendié à La Haye avec le portatif. Voila 
une bombe à laquelle on nes’attendaitpoint’, écrit-ila Damilaville 
le même jour (Best.11423). 

Pour mieux brouiller les cartes, Voltaire imagine un raffine- 
ment supplémentaire. Dans ses Lettres écrites de la montagne, 
éditées par Rey (Amsterdam 1764), Rousseau faisait tenir a 
Voltaire p.197 des propos bien singuliers: “Voyez mon chapitre 
des Juifs; voyez le méme chapitre plus développé dans le Sermon 


24 Je Magnifique conseil de Genève d’une seconde édition sous presse dans 


avait condamné le Dictionnaire dès le 
24 septembre; la condamnation fut 
exécutée le lendemain. Cf. Best.lvi. 
269-273. On trouvera le texte de la 
condamnation de La Haye dans 
Kleerkooper-van Stockum, ïi.1401- 
1403. C’est l'édition de Rey qui est 
mise en cause. Quand Vernet parle 


sa lettre du 9 janvier à Trublet (Best. 
11459), il confond les données en sup- 
posant que l’ouvrage brûlé à La Haye 
appartenait à la première édition. Dès 
le 27 décembre les Mémoires secrets 
(ii.146-147) annongaient que l’ouvrage 
était ‘proscrit en Hollande. 
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des cinquante’. C’était lui attribuer un des ouvrages qui venaient 
d’être condamnés. On imagine la colère de Voltaire. Les syndics 
refusent à l'éditeur genevois Du Villard un démenti pour la 
Gazette de Hollande (anonyme à François Tronchin, 30 décembre», 
Best.11432). Voltaire retourne l’argument contre Rousseau: 
‘pendant que Jean-Jacques faisait cette belle manœuvre à Genève, 
il fesait imprimer le sermon des cinquante, par son libraire 
d'Amsterdam Marc Michel Rey sous le titre de Collection complette 
des œuvres de m de V. Cela peut être adroit, mais celà n’est pas 
honnête’, écrit-il à Damilaville le 31 décembre (Best.11433). On 
comprend qu’il approuve donc que les Lettres sont condamnées 
au feu par la cour de Hollande le 21 janvier. Il essaya même de les 
faire condamner à Genève: c’est du moins ce qui ressort de sa 
lettre du 5 février à François Tronchin (Best.11536): ‘Je suppose 
que la manière dont les magistrats d'Amsterdam se sont conduits 
avec Marc-Michel Rey est un prélude de la pièce que votre 
conseil doit jouer, sans quoi, vous sentez bien que le magnifique 
conseil serait prodigieusement sifflé’. 

Sur le plan genevois, Voltaire tente encore une autre démarche. 
Il veut empêcher la vente à Genève des ouvrages édités par Rey. 
Pour éviter ce voisinage dangereux il se concerte avec Rieu. ‘Je 
vous supplierai, mon cher ami’, lui écrit-il vers les premiers jours 
de décembre (Best.11380), “quand vous serez à Genève, d’em- 
pêcher qu’il n’entre aucun de ces livres dans la ville. J’ai bien peur 
que Marc-Michel n’en ait envoié quelques uns à Philibert, vous en 
jugerez par la note que je joins icy et que m. Coladon a envoiée’. 
Même sa nièce dut jouer un rôle dans cette affaire: ‘Ce que mad. 
Denis était chargée de vous dire concernant les infernaux que 
Marc-Michel doit envoier à plusieurs libraires de Genève et qu’il 
est important de prévenir. Mandez moi, je vous prie, si vous 
croiez que je doive écrire au conseil. S’il y a quelque chose de 
nouveau, voulez vous bien m’en informer; comptez sur mon secret 
comme sur ma reconnaissance (au même, 5 janvier? Best.11450). 
Quelques jours plus tard, ayant sans doute appris que l’envoi tant 
redouté était fait, Voltaire écrit au Magnifique conseil le 12 janvier 
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(Best.11471): ‘Je suis obligé d’avertir le Magnifique Conseil que 
parmi les libelles pernicieux dont cette ville est inondée depuis 
quelque temps, tous imprimés 4 Amsterdam chez Marc Michel 
Rey, il arrive Lundi prochain, chez le nommé Chirol, Libraire de 
Genéve, un ballot contenant des Dictionnaires philosophiques, 
des Evangiles de la raison et autres sottises qu’on a l’innocence 
de m’imputer ... Je crois satisfaire mon devoir en donnant cet 
avis, et je m’en remets entiérement a la sagesse du Conseil’. La 
plainte de Voltaire fut reçue; le syndic Buisson interrogea Chirol 
qui lui déclara (Best.11471, n.1) que ‘le St Michel Rey, Imprim' en 
Hollande layt avisé qu’il lui expédioit un ballot de livres parmi 
les quels il y avait des Diction" Philosophiq. & quelques autres 
livres deffendus, craignant que cet envoi ne lui causât du chagrin, 
il l’avait fait arrêter sur la route, & qu’il ne viendroit point à 
Genève’. 

Ce fut la seule démarche où Voltaire obtint quelque succès. 
Dans la dernière qu’il entreprit, il essuya un échec cuisant, et ce 
résultat mit un terme à toute sa campagne. Il fallait frapper un 
grand coup: solliciter l’intervention du grand-pensionnaire et 
publier le texte de sa supplique dans la presse lue à Versailles: 
‘Je ne doute pas’, écrit-il à Rieu vers le 10 janvier (Best.11463) 
‘qu’il [Rieu] mait eu la bonté d’écrire fortement à m" Astier 
[commissaire de marine, en Hollande] et qu’il ne Pait engagé à 
détruire en Hollande l’infâme calomnie qui n’y est que trop 
accréditée. Voicy la copie que j'écris à m' le grand pensionnaire. 
M Rieu est prié de vouloir bien envoyer cette copie à m" Astier 
afin qu’il la fasse mettre dans toutes les gazettes de Hollande. Cette 
requête ne produira rien, mais elle fera voir au public que jai fait 
toutes les démarches convenables. Cela est d’autant plus nécessaire 
que le roi lit la gazette d'Amsterdam’. Toutes les recherches 
entreprises pour retrouver cette lettre sont restées vaines. Mais 
une lettre de Garin à Moultou, datée du 26 février (Best.11463, 
n.2), nous renseigne sur l’accueil qu’elle reçut: “Voltaire a écrit 
au grand pensionnaire à La Haye pour se plaindre des Libraires 
qui ont imprimé sous son nom diverses productions impies. Sa 
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Lettre n’est qu’un chiffon écrit d’un stile cavalier qui a fort 
choqué le Pensionnaire. Il ne sera pas question de réponse. Cette 
missive a fait pendant huit jours le sujet des conversations a La 
Haye’. Cette lettre au magistrat supréme est le dernier acte de toute 
cette campagne; les plaintes disparaissent. 

Nous dirons enfin quelques mots des éditions ultérieures du 
Dictionnaire chez Rey. Déja, le 26 février (Best.11572), il envoie 
de nouveaux documents a Rieu: ‘Voici une petite note pour 
Michel Rey, je vous supplie de vouloir bien la lui envoyer et de 
lui recommander pour son intérêt d’imprimer ce dictionnaire 
portatif dont vous lui communiquez l’errata’. Mais on ne peut en 
déduire pour autant que Rey ait imprimé une nouvelle édition de 
l'ouvrage. Aucun titre portant la date de 1766 n’est venu s’ajouter 
à la série déjà connue des éditions du Dictionnaire. Cependant 
Voltaire fait parvenir sous le nom de Misoprist un manuscrit, non 
identifié, à Du Peyrou (cf. la lettre de celui-ci à Rousseau, 18 
janvier 1766, Dufour 2907). Mais ce n’est que plus tard, le 18 
octobre (Best.12730) que Du Peyrou fait parvenir un paquet 
considérable à Rey, contenant |’Examen critique des apologistes 
de la religion chrétienne, le Recueil nécessaire, les Lettres sur les 
miracles, le Commentaire sur le Traité des délits et des peines. Il 
propose d’augmenter la collection par le Dictionnaire ‘avec une 
augmentation d’une cinquantaine de nouveaux articles. . . . Si cette 
Entreprise est de votre goût, je tâcheray Monsieur de vous faire 
envoy de ces nouveaux articles’. Nous ne connaissons pas la 
réponse de I’éditeur. Entre temps, Voltaire avait proposé à 
l’éditeur parisien Lacombe de publier une nouvelle édition 
(cf. ses lettres des 5 avril, 5 & 26 mai, 25 juin, 1° & 12 juillet, 
Best.12364, 12412, 12442, 12493, 12506, 12526) mais ce projet 
n’aboutit pas. Ce fut en Hollande que la nouvelle édition fut 
imprimée. Voltaire le confie à Damilaville dans sa lettre du 12 
juin 1767 (Best.13329): ‘On a fait en Hollande une 6° édition du 
dictionnaire philosophique. ... On y a ajouté plusieurs articles 
de divers auteurs”, propos qu’il confirme une semaine plus tard à 
Alembert (Best.13336), et dans sa réponse du 27 juillet (Best. 
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13415) aux critiques de Coger. Cette sixième édition a été décrite 
par Bengesco sous le n° 1403: 


DICTIONNAIRE / PHILOSOPHIQUE, / PORTATIF. / Sixième Edi- 
tion revue, corrigée & augmentée | de XXXIV. Articles par l Auteur. | TOME 
PREMIER (TOME SECOND). / [ligne] / A-G <G-V). / [ligne] / LON- 
DRES } [double ligne] MDCCLXVII./ 


pp-[xii].272; [iv].273-580; sig.*6 A-R8; [ ]2, S-Y8, Z6, Aa-Oo8, Pp?; 
em.19 4. 

Il n’y a pas d’ornements typographiques; le filigrane a pour 
marque ‘Moyen Dangoumois’, ‘P. Tomas’. Churchill (p.21) dit 
que ce papetier a travaillé pour les imprimeurs hollandais. Mais 
nous n’avons aucune preuve qui permette d’attribuer cette 
édition a Rey. Nous avons plus de certitude pour la septiéme, qui 
ne suscita aucune réaction de la part de Voltaire. Bengesco en a 
donné une description sous le n° 1405: 


DICTIONNAIRE / PHILOSOPHIQUE, | OU LA / RAISON | PAR/ 
ALPHABET. / Septieme Edition revuë, corrigée & augmentée | par L? AUTEUR. / 
PREMIERE PARTIE / (DEUXIEME PARTIE). / [Zigne] / A-I <L-V>. / 
[ligne] / [ornt. typ.] / A LONDRES. / [ligne] / M. DCC. LXX. / 


pp-xii.332; [iv].172; sig. Jf, A-U8, X5;[ ]?, A-K8, LS; cm.19 2. 

Il n’y a pas de filigrane dans le papier; les ornements typogra- 
phiques sont constitués par des éléments d’Enschedé ordinaire- 
ment utilisés par Rey. 

Pour terminer, nous dirons que l’édition décrite par Bengesco 
sous le n° 1411, du Dictionnaire en huit volumes, paru chez Rey en 
1789, est une édition nécessairement apocryphe puisque l’éditeur 
était mort depuis neuf ans; en fait elle n’est qu’un tirage de la 
version de Kehl. 


4. La lutte ouverte contre ‘Vinfdme’ (1766-1778) 


Après le coup de semonce du Dictionnaire philosophique et de 
L’ Evangile de la raison, Voltaire ne connaîtra plus de cesse: 
pendant dix ans, il publiera chez Rey la plus grande partie de ses 
ouvrages de combat, soit en édition originale, soit en réimpression. 
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Certes, les rapports avec Rey ne seront pas toujours excellents, 
mais ils ne seront jamais foncièrement hostiles, évoluant 
considérablement avec les années. 

Quand Robinet avait publié à la fin de 1764 ses Lettres secrètes 
de mr. de Voltaire, Voltaire avait soupçonné Rey d’en être 
l'éditeur dans sa lettre du 5 novembre à Rieu (Best.11340). Et 
demandant le 15 février 1765 à Cramer de lui faire envoyer par 
l'entremise de son correspondant les journaux édités par Scheur- 
leer (Best.11561) il songe sans doute à Rey. L'affaire traîne: 
‘Je vous conseille de vous adresser à d’autres qu’à Michel Rey, 
lui écrit-il le 3 juin (Best.11786), qui est l’homme du monde le 
moins . . .; pour peu qu’il eût d’exactitude, il y a quatre mois que 
j'aurais reçu ces journaux’. Le ton change légèrement quand 
Robinet livre au public ses Lettres de m. de Voltaire à ses amis du 
Parnasse. I] soupçonne encore Rey d’en avoir été l’éditeur: il 
s'adresse à Maillet Du Clairon, commissaire de la marine et du 
commerce en Hollande (6 octobre, Best.12714), espérant son 
intervention. ‘On a imprimé’, lui écrit-il, à Amsterdam chez 
Marc Michel Rey, ‘sous le nom de Genève, un livre intitulé 
Lettres secrètes de m. de Voltaire à ses amis du Parnasse... Vous 
êtes dans Amsterdam, et vous êtes à portée, monsieur, d’être 
informé du nom de l’éditeur. Tout ce que je lui demanderais, ce 
serait qu’il réparât une conduite si atroce, en avouant du moins 
qu’il s’est trompé’. Il revient à la charge le 4 novembre (Best. 
12762): il faut rechercher l’auteur du recueil ‘soit en tirant ce 
secret de Marc Michel Rey, imprimeur de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
soit en vous adressant à M" les Bourguemestres d’ Amsterdam’. 
Le 20 (Best.12793), il supplie Argental pour que le duc de 
Praslin donne l’ordre à Du Clairon pour que celui-ci intervienne 
contre les ‘empoisonneurs de Hollande’. Le 5 décembre, le ministre 
recommandait les intéréts de Voltaire au commissaire (Best. 
12824), près de dix mois après la parution du recueil (cf. la lettre 
de Marin à Voltaire, 3 mars, Best.12322). 

On connaît deux types d’éditions de ces Lettres. Le premier a 
été décrit par Bengesco sous le n° 1956: 
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LETTRES / DE / M. DE VOLTAIRE / A SES AMIS DU PARNASSE. / 
AVEC DES NOTES / HISTORIQUES ET CRITIQUES. / [ornt. typ.] / 
A GENEVE, | {double ligne] | MDCCLXVI. / 


pp.[viii].16-200; sig.**, a-a8; A-M8, N4; cm.21. 
Le second par m. Besterman (n° 201): 


LETTRES / DE / M. DE VOLTAIRE / A SES AMIS DU PARNASSE. / 
AVEC DES NOTES / HISTORIQUES ET CRITIQUES. / [double ligne] | 
[ornt. typ.| | A LONDRES, | Chez J. NOURSE Libraire du Roi. / [double 
ligne] | MDCCLXVI. / 


pp.[viii].16-200; sig.**, a-a8, A-M8, N4; cm.20 1. 


Lequel des deux a été édité par Rey? Les ornements typogra- 
phiques sont composés chez l’un et l’autre avec des éléments 
d’Enschedé, et aucun n’a de filigrane. D’aprés Bengesco, le 
premier a été imprimé en Hollande, et Voltaire affirme (Best. 
12714) que le type qui porte le nom de Genéve est sorti des presses 
de Rey. Nous sommes bien obligés de nous en tenir a ces affirma- 
tions: d’autres éléments probants font défaut. Même si l'édition 
fut faite à son insu, Voltaire a pu dire la vérité; et son attitude 
rappelle, mais avec moins de force, celle qu’il adopta dans l'affaire 
du Dictionnaire philosophique et de L’ Evangile de la raison. 

Cette même année encore, Rey réimprimera Le philosophe 
ignorant et les Lettres sur les miracles. Si l'édition originale du 
premier parut chez Cramer, on fit des réimpressions un peu 
partout; Bengesco n’en cite (n° 1731) pas moins de sept diffé- 
rentes pour les années 1766-1767. Une en parut chez Rey vers la 
fin de 1766: on en trouve une mention sous la rubrique des ‘Livres 
nouveaux’ de novembre du Journal des sçavans; en voici la 
description: 

LE / PHILOSOPHE / IGNORANT. / [ornt. typ-] | [ligne] | M. DCC. 
LXVI. | [ligne] /. 
pp.[viii].120; sig.*4, A-B®, Cs, Ds Es, F6, G*, He, 14; cm.20. 

L’ornement typographique, qui sera celui du Christianisme 
dévoilé (1767), est composé d’éléments d’Enschedé; le filigrane du 
papier se rapproche des types décrits par Churchill (pp.v et viii, 
n° 4, 5, 8)et utilisés à Amsterdam. 
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Dans son envoi à Rey du 18 octobre (Best.12730), Du Peyrou 
avait inclus les Lettres sur les miracles et le Commentaire sur 
Beccaria. Rey fit une réimpression des Lettres, la troisième édition 
décrite par Bengesco sous le n° 1714: 


COLLECTION / DES / LETTRES / SUR LES / MIRACLES. / 
ÉCRITES A GENEVE, ET A NEUFCHATEL. | Par Mr. le Propofant 
Théro, Monfieur | Covelle, Monfieur Néedham, Mr. Beau- | dinet & Mr. de 
Montmolin, &c. | [ornt. typ.] | A NEUFCHATEL. / [double ligne | ` 
MDCCLX Vil 2 


pp.[iv].258.[ii bl.]; sig. A-Q%, R4; cm.15 14. 


Aux éléments d’Enschedé s’ajoute le filigrane du type “Perigord 
Jardel 1742’ aux armes d’Amsterdam (cf. Churchill, n° 56). Nous 
ne connaissons pas d’édition du Commentaire faite par Rey; il 
publia tout au plus les Observations d’ Hautefort en 1767. 

Au cours de cette année, l’éditeur d’ Amsterdam va continuer 
ses réimpressions des ouvrages polémiques de Voltaire. Faisant 
allusion aux Questions de Zapata, celui-ci écrit à Damilaville 
le 23 mai (Best.13300): ‘On parle aussi d’un petit livre espagnol 
dont l’auteur s’appelle, je crois, Zapata. On en a fait une nouvelle 
traduction à Amsterdam’. Des éditions décrites par Bengesco 
(n° 1737), aucune ne présente les marques si caractéristiques 
utilisées par Rey. S'agit-il d’une édition perdue ou, ce qui est plus 
probable, Voltaire a-t-il été mal informé? On ne trouve pas 
d'édition faite par Rey avant celle du Recueil nécessaire de 1768, 
réimprimé par lui en 1776, où les Questions occupent les pp.242- 
276 du premier tome et nous ne pouvons supposer que l'éditeur 
ait antidaté son Recueil de deux ans. Nous inclinons plutôt vers la 
seconde hypothèse, car une édition ne disparaît pas tout de même 
sans laisser la moindre trace dans les journaux, la correspondance, 
et en dehors de la lettre à Damilaville citée plus haut, nous n’en 
trouvons pas. 

Une réimpression des Scythes semble plus certaine. Informé de 
la parution imminente de cette tragédie écrite en dix jours, Rey 
prit les devants en s’adressant à Du Peyrou. Celui-ci lui répond le 
29 janvier: ‘Je voudrois fort vous satisfaire sur la demande de 
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l'ouvrage composé par Mr de V. en dix jours. Je supose qu’il 
s’agit des Scythes, tragédie non imprimée et qui doit se jouer à 
Lausanne à ce que l’on assure. Si la pièce s’imprime vous en aurez 
un Exemplaire sans retard’. Les impressions de cette pièce, 
datées de 1767 sont nombreuses: Bengesco en décrit quatre sous 
les n° 266-269; m. Besterman (n° 54-60) en décrit quatre qui 
portent le nom de l’éditeur parisien Lacombe, et en ajoute une 
d'Avignon; nous avons de notre côté décrit une édition de 
Neufchatel?*. En outre, il est affirmé maintes fois par Voltaire 
qu’une édition fut faite en Hollande à son insu: Rey avait sans 
doute reçu un exemplaire de Du Peyrou, qu’il s’empressa de 
réimprimer. ‘Vous êtes le premier’, écrit Voltaire à Marin le 
22 avril (Best.13238), ‘qui m’ayez instruit de l’insolence des 
libraires de Hollande, il est dans votre caractére que vous soyez le 
premier qui m’aidiez 4 confondre ces abominables impostures. 
Puis-je vous supplier, Monsieur, de vouloir bien faire rendre mes 
barbares, à avocat devenu libraire, qui plaide pour moi au bas du 
Parnasse”. Le 27, il informe Argental (Best.13252): ‘il a fallu 
envoier la pièce telle qu’elle est en Hollande, pour prévenir 
l’édition qu’on allait y faire suivant celle de Paris’. On en trouve 
des échos dans la ‘Préface’ des œuvres in 4° (M. vi.271): “Pour 
l’édition de Hollande, on croira sans peine qu’elle n’approche pas 
de la nôtre, les éditeurs hollandois n’étant pas à portée de consulter 
l’auteur”, et dans sa lettre du 27 à Lacombe (Best. 13249): ‘Il me 
sera plus flatteur d’étre imprimé par vous que par les éditeurs 
hollandais et par ceux des provinces’. On peut en déduire que 
l'édition hollandaise des Scythes était donc achevée en avril, 
puisque Voltaire était à même de la juger à cette date. Mais 
fut-elle l’œuvre de Rey? Il est vrai qu’on trouve des éléments 
d’Enschedé dans le type suivant: 


LES / SCYTHES, / T. RAGÉDIE. | Par M. De Vottaire. / NOUVELLE 
ÉDITION, / Corrigée & augmentée de la propre main de / PAuteur. / 


25 Bibliothèque publique de la ville manuscrits de la collection Launoit’ 
de Neuchâtel, ms.1598a, f.13. Studies on Voltaire and the eighteenth 
26 ‘Notes sur les imprimés et les century (1962), xx.249-259. NO.7. 
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[Zigne] / Prix, 30 fols. / [Ligne] / [ornt. typ.] / A PARIS, / Chez Lacomse, 
Libraire, quai de Conti. / [double ligne] | M. DCC. LXVII. / AVEC AP- 
PROBATION ET PERMISSION. | 


pp-xiv.[ii].78.[ii]; sig.a, A-E5; cm. 17 44. 

Mais on ne peut toutefois en déduire que celle-ci sortit des pres- 
ses de Rey. Quand les Lettres sur Rabelais parurent en édition 
originale à Genève fin octobre (Bengesco, n° 1747) elles se présen- 
térent comme ayant été éditées par Rey. Mieux au fait que qui- 
conque, Voltaire crut devoir rectifier cette indication dans sa lettre 
à Marin du 27 décembre (Best. 13643): ‘J’ai lu les Lettres sur 
Rabelais et autres grands personnages. Ce petit ouvrage n’est 
pas assurément fait à Genève. Tout ce que j’en sais, c’est qu’il est 
imprimé à Bâle, et non point chez Marc-Michel Rey comme le titre 
le porte’. Au reste, I’éditeur d'Amsterdam allait le réimprimer 
rapidement sous un double titre: 


LETTRES / A SON ALTESSE / MONSEIGNEUR | LE PRINCE 
DE **/ Sur Rabelais & fur d’autres auteurs | accufés d’avoir mal parlé de la | 


Religion Chrétienne. | [ornt. typ.] | A LONDRES | M DCC LXVII. / 


CATALOGUE / RAISONNÉ / DES / ESPRITS FORTS, / DEPUIS LE 
CURE RABELAIS, / JUSQU’AU CURE / JEAN MESLIER. / Dressé 
par M. P. V. Professeur en Théologie. | [ornt. typ.] | A BERLIN, | Chez 
I. PAULI / MDCCLXVIIL. / 


pp.[vi].114; sig.[ 8, A-D22, E?; cm. 15 1⁄4. 


Si Pouvrage a des ornements typographiques composés d’élé- 
ments d’Enschedé, le papier n’a pas de filigrane. Signalons aussi 
qu’on trouve pp.109-114 une violente satire anti-chrétienne sous 
le titre de ‘Projet secret présenté à l’empereur Ottoman Musta- 
pha 1 par Ali ben Abdallah Pacha au Caire’, et enfin que les 
Lettres reparurent dans le tome iii de L’ Evangile du jour, pp-123- 
207, dont nous reparlerons. 

Nous clôturerons enfin l’examen de l’année 1767 par l Examen 
important de milord Bolingbroke. Si l'édition originale parut dans 
le Recueil nécessaire, daté de ‘Leipzig 1765’, Rey ne tarda pas a 
réimprimer l’ouvrage. Dès décembre 1767, la Correspondance 
littéraire (viii. 508) annonçait qu’une nouvelle édition del’ Examen 
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était faite en Hollande, ‘à part en beau papier et en beaux carac- 
téres’. Sans fournir la moindre explication, Bengesco (ii. 196) 
traduit ‘Hollande’ par ‘Genève’. Ecrivant à Damilaville le 12 juin 
(Best.13329) Voltaire lui dit qu’on imprime à Amsterdam ‘un 
ouvrage curieux de feu mylord Bolingbroke’. Il annonce la paru- 
tion à Alembert le 4 septembre, et précise quelques semaines plus 
tard, que l’édition est faite en Angleterre (Best.13504, 13546). On 
chercherait en vain une édition séparée; mais on trouve le texte 
dans l’édition du Recueil nécessaire faite par Rey: 


RECUEIL / NÉCESSAIRE. / AVEC / L'EVANGILE / DE LA / RAI- 
SON / [double ligne] | TOME PREMIER TOME SECOND). / [double 
ligne] | [ornt. typ.| | LONDRES. | [double ligne] | MDCCLXVIII. / 


pp.[ii].vi.276, [ii].300; sig.[ ]4,A-Q8,R°,S4[  ], At, B-T®, Vi; cm. 15 12. 


L’ évangile de la raison, annoncé sur le titre, ne figure pas dans le 
Recueil; Examen important occupe les pages 1-169 du tome ii. 
Les ornements typographiques sont composés avec des éléments 
d’Enschedé; le filigrane des papiers est caractéristique: armes 
d’Amsterdam, Périgord millésimé. Bengesco (ii.395) déclare, tou- 
jours sans preuves, que louvrage est imprimé à Amsterdam. C’est 
aussi notre conviction et nous ajouterons qu’il le fut chez Rey. 

Celui-ci en donna une édition nouvelle en 1776, inconnue à 
Bengesco: 

RECUEIL / NÉCESSAIRE. / AVEC / L'EVANGILE / DE LA / RAISON. 
| [ornt. typ-] | LONDRES | [double ligne] | MDCCLXXVI. / 
pp-[vil.280;[ J’, A-R®, S4; cm.21. 


L’ Examen important n’y figure plus, sans doute parce que Rey 
en avait fait une édition séparée l’année précédente, décrite par 
Bengesco sous le no.1739: 

L'EXAMEN / IMPORTANT / DE / MILORD BOLINGBROKE. / 
Ecrit fur la fin de MDCCXXXVI. | NEUVIEME EDITION. / EN FRAN- 


COIS | Accompagnée des Notes de Mr. M..... | Editeur de fes Ouvrages. | 
[ornt. typ.] | LONDRES. | [double ligne] | MDCCLXXV./ 


pp.[viii].148; sig.*4, A-I*, K?; cm. 20 2. 
Eléments d’Enschedé; le papier n’a pas de filigrane. 
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En somme, le bilan des années 1766-1767 n’est pas extraordi- 
naire. Nous ne relevons que quelques réimpressions qui ne 
soulevèrent aucune irritation chez Voltaire, qui devait se réjouir 
de la multiplication des éditions de ses ‘rogatons’ contre l’infâme. 
Il est assez difficile de comprendre ce que Voltaire veut dire quand 
il parle du ‘prétendu Marc Michel Rey’ dans sa lettre du 20 juillet 
1767 (Best.13401) à Panckoucke; plus clairs sont ses propos dans 
une lettre à Rieu, de la fin de 1767 (Best.13715); il le remercie pour 
l'envoi des premiers volumes du Théâtre français édité par Pellet 
à Genève, et ajoute: ‘on aura bien de la peine à empêcher Marc- 
Michel Rey d’être un fripon et un insolent’; sans doute craignait-il 
une réimpression, mais elle ne se fit point. Cette unique remarque 
désobligeante ne doit pas porter à conséquence. Les deux années 
qui vont suivre, se distinguent par l'augmentation des réimpres- 
sions, mais aussi par l'édition originale de plusieurs ouvrages. 
De plus, Rey va imprimer et diffuser un catalogue clandestin 
d'ouvrages dangereux dont il en attribue plusieurs à Voltaire 
ce qui réveillera chez lui les indignations de 1765. 

Voltaire entame l’année 1768 par une véritable campagne de 
propagande, le terme n’est pas trop fort, en faveur de Rey. Au 
marquis d’Argence qui souhaite se procurer des ouvrages nou- 
veaux il écrit le 2 janvier (Best.13720, cf. également Best.13781): 
‘Vous n’auriez qu’à vous adresser à un libraire de Bordeaux et lui 
dire de vous faire venir par Marc Michel Rey, Libraire d’Amster- 
dam, tous les livres que ce Marc Michel a imprimés sur ces matières. 
Il y ena plus de quinze volumes’. Mémes recommandations au 
landgrave de Hesse-Cassel dans sa lettre du 23 mars 4 madame 
Gallatin (Best.13935): ‘il faut qu’il fasse donner ordre à Marc 
Michel Rey libraire à Amsterdam, de faire tenir à Cassel à un 
homme de confiance, tout ce qui a été publié depuis un an ou 
dix huit mois’. Relevons en passant que le départ de Damilaville 
des bureaux du vingtième allait sérieusement perturber la distri- 
bution des ouvrages philosophiques à Paris. ‘Vous me demandez’, 
écrit Voltaire à Alembert le 2 septembre (Best.14239), ‘de ces 
rogatons imprimés à Amsterdam chez Marc Michel Rey, et débités 
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à Genève chez Chirol; mais comment, s’il vous plaît, voulez-vous 
que je les envoie, par quelle adresse sûre, sous quelle enveloppe 
privilégiée? Qui veut la fin, donne les moyens, et vous n’avez 
aucun moyen. Je me servais quelquefois de m. Damilaville, et 
encore, fallait-il bien des détours; mais il n’a plus son bureau; 
le commerce philosophique est interrompu. Si vous voulez 
être servi, dites-moi donc comment donc il faut que je vous 
serve?” 

La publicité dont nous venons de parler ne se limite pas a la 
correspondance: on en trouve des traces dans La Princesse de 
Babylone et L’ Homme aux quarante écus: ‘La princesse fit acheter 
chez Marc-Michel Rey tous les contes que l’on avait écrit chez les 
Ausoniens et chez les Welches, et dont le débit était sagement 
défendu chez ces peuples pour enrichir les Bataves’ (M.xxi.407). 
‘J'ai bien peu d’argent, me répondit l’homme aux quarante écus; 
mais si jamais je fais une petite fortune, j’achéterai des livres chez 
Marc-Michel Rey’ (M.xxi.352). 

De son côté, l’éditeur continue ses réimpressions; pendant 
quelque temps Du Peyrou tient le rôle d’intermédiaire comme 
nous allons le voir. Quand Le Diner du comte de Boulainvilliers 
sortit des presses en janvier 1768, Voltaire s'empressa évidemment 
de dénier la paternité de cet ouvrage (Best.13775, 13776, 13796, 
etc.). Le 20 février, Du Peyrou écrit à Rey (ms1598a, f.25): ‘Si vous 
avez imprimé le diner du Comte de Boulainviliers, ayés la bonté 
de joindre à ce balot une 50 d’exemplaires. Mais ce dernier article 
ne doit s’envoyer que si vous en auries été le premier Editeur’. Ce 
n’était probablement pas le cas puisqu’a la mi-mars (Best.13901) 
Du Peyrou écrit de nouveau à Rey: ‘Je me dépeche aujourd’hui 
4 vous faire celui [envoi] du Diner du Comte de Boulainvilliers 
dont vous reconnoitrés aisément l’auteur”, envoi qu’il lui rappelle 
le 17 (Best.13914). Mis en possession d’un exemplaire, Rey le 
réimprima si bien que le 18 avril Voltaire pouvait écrire à 
madame Du Deffand (Best.14013): ‘On a réimprimé encor le diné 
du Comte de Boulainvilliers’, propos dont on trouve un écho 
dans la Correspondance littéraire du 15 avril (viii.52), puisqu’il 
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y est dit que l’ouvrage est imprimé ‘en pays étranger’. Une 
édition fut donc faite par Rey; nous l’identifions au type suivant: 
LE / DÎNER / DU COMTE | DE BOULAINVILLIERS. | PAR | 
MR. St. HrACINTE. /[ornt. typ.] / [double ligne] | 1728. | 

pp.[ii].60; sig.[  ], A-C8, D6; cm. 15 4. 

Eléments d’Enschedé, filigrane aux armes d'Amsterdam, Péri- 
gord Jardel 1742. 

A peine La Princesse de Babylone était-elle annoncée (Mémoires 
secrets, 27 mars, iii.382) que Du Peyrou proposait à Rey de lui 
envoyer un exemplaire: “La Princesse de Babylone sort de presse,’ 
lui écrit-il le 26 mars (Best.13943), ‘et je suis bien persuadé qu’on 
ne l’a point encore chez vous. Voilà ce qui m’a décidé à ne pas 
perdre un moment pour vous le procurer”. Mais dès le 30 Voltaire 
envoyait un exemplaire de son roman à madame Du Deffand sur 
sa demande (Best.1395 1): ‘J'ai reçu de Hollande une princesse de 
Babilone’. Fut-elle l’œuvre de Rey qui était déjà en possession 
d’un exemplaire depuis longtemps? Toujours est-il que l’éditeur 
d'Amsterdam fit une édition, ainsi qu’il ressort de la lettre que 
Du Peyrou écrivit à Rey le 2 juillet (Best.13943 n.): ‘Ce que vous 
me dites de la Princesse de Babylone et du parti que vous en avés 
tiré m'a fait un vray plaisir. Je voudrois avoir souvent de pareils 
envoys à vous faire’. 

Bengesco ne cite pas moins de huit éditions portant la date de 
1768 (nos 1492-1496, 1.492, et t. iv, pp.xv-xvi). Il faut y ajouter les 
deux décrites par m. Besterman (nos 157-158). Sinous prenons les 
éléments typographiques d’Enschedé comme critére, il n’y a que 
le type suivant qui puisse étre sorti des presses de Rey: 
PRINCESSE / DE BABILONE. / [ornt. typ.] / [double ligne] | LONDRES. 
/ MDCCLXVIIL. / 
pp-[ii].100; sig.[  ], A-E8, F6, G4; cm. 19 %, 


Eléments d’Enschedé; filigrane, V surmonté d’une couronne, 
se rapprochant du type no.245 décrit par Churchill (p.cexvii).? 


*? Tannery, ‘L'édition originale de bibliophile (1934), xiii.198-203, croyait 
la princesse de Babylone’ Bulletin du voir une autre édition hollandaise dans 
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L'attribution à Rey reste donc délicate; nous ne disposons guère 
d'éléments supplémentaires pour attribuer à l'éditeur d’Amster- 
dam une édition de L’Homme aux 40 écus. On ne compte pas 
moins de 14 types portant la date de 1768. Dès le 3 février, Voltaire 
envoyait un exemplaire à Chardon (Best.13799); le 14 mars, 
Du Peyrou promettait à Rey (Best.13901) de joindre à un pro- 
chain envoi ‘l’homme aux 40 Ecus . . ., en le faisant rogner pour 
en diminuer le port’. Trois jours plus tard (Best.13914), il en 
différait encore l’envoi: ‘Je comptois y joindre l’homme aux qua- 
rante Ecus, mais il ne m’a pas été possible de l’avoir par ce 
courier. Ce sera donc pour un autre. J’auray soin de le faire 
rogner pour en diminuer le port, mais malgré cela, sept à huict 
feuilles d’impression qui constituent cet ouvrage, feront toujours 
un assez gros volume’. Mais la date précise de l’envoi est restée 
inconnue. La réimpression de Rey n’est pas aisée à retrouver 
parmi toutes ces éditions décrites par Bengesco (nos 1478-1486; 
1.491; t.ii, p.xviii) et A. Jovicevich?!. Bengesco pensait que le type 
décrit sous le no.1485 était d’ Amsterdam: 


L'HOMME / AUX / QUARANTE / ÉCUS. / [double ligne] | [ornt. typ.] | 
[double ligne] | A GENEVE. | [double ligne] | MDCCLXVIIL. / 


pp.80; sig.A-E5; cm.21. 


Les ornements typographiques, qui sont loin d’être homogènes 
(cf. ceux du titre et de la p.79), ne sont pas composés d’éléments 
d’Enschedé; et comme d’habitude, le bibliographe ne présente 
aucune preuve à ses affirmations. Nous guidant d’après les élé- 
ments cités, c’est plutôt le type décrit par Bengesco t.ii, p.xviii qui 
serait sorti des presses de Rey: 


L'HOMME / AUX / QUARANTE ÉCUS. / [ornt. typ.] / [double ligne] | 
LONDRES. | MDCCLXVIIL. / 


pp.[iv]-89.[i bl.]; sig.[  ]?, A-E8, F5; cm. 20. 


le type décrit par Bengesco, i.491. 28 A. Jovicevich, ‘Note sur l’homme 

Mais les preuves font également aux quarante ecus de Voltaire’ Revue 

défaut. d'histoire littéraire de la France (1963), 
Ixiii.278-280. 
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Eléments d’Enschedé; il n’y a pas de filigrane dans le papier. Les 
possibilités d’une attribution de cette édition à Rey restent donc 
malgré tout problématiques. 

Nous sommes plus certains pour une série de ‘rogatons’ 
réimprimés au début de 1768. ‘On dit’, écrit Voltaire à Damilaville 
le 27 janvier (Best.13781), ‘qu’il y a en Hollande une relation du 
procès et de la mort du chevalier de La Barre avec le précis de 
toutes les pièces adressées au marquis Beccaria’. Il ne se trompait 
pas: cette édition apparaît en février dans le tome xxix de l’édition 
hollandaise du Journal des sçavans, p.572, dans le catalogue des 
nouveautés de Rey. Le 20 février (Neuchâtel, Ms1598a, f.25), 
Du Peyrou passe une commande à Rey, pour le compte de Fauche, 
où il est question de 50 exemplaires de la Relation. Voltaire lui- 
même en commande 12 en avril par l'intermédiaire de Rieu 
(Best.14003). L’envoi ne fut pas rapide ainsi qu’en témoignent ses 
lettres des 16 avril et 13 mai à Argental et à Alembert (Best. 
14004, 14060). C’est le type décrit par Bengesco sous le no.1722 
qui sortit vraisemblablement des presses de Rey: 


RELATION / De la mort du Chevalier | DE LA BARRE / par M. CASS* 
Avocat au | Confeil du Roi, | à Mr. le Marquis DE BECCARIA. / [triple 
ligne] |. 

pp-24; sig. A8, B4; cm. 16 %. 


Le texte suit immédiatement le titre; il n’y a pas d’ornements 
typographiques; le filigrane, classique, est de Périgord, Jardel. 
Vers la même époque, Voltaire affirmait à Bordes le 4 avril (Best. 
13966) que Phistoire du banissement des jesuites de la Chine est 
une plaisanterie infernale de ce maturin Laurent, réfugié à Amster- 
dam chez Marc Michel Rey’. Le même mois, il chargeait Rieu de 
lui commander 6 exemplaires de ce texte chez Rey lui-même 
(Best.14003). L'ouvrage sorti des presses d'Amsterdam est assez 
semblable dans ses caractéristiques au précédent: 


RELATION / DU BANNISSEMENT / DES / JÉSUITES / DE LA 
CHINE. / [ligne] / 


pp-31.[ibl.]; sig. A-B8; cm. 16. 
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Le texte suit immédiatement le titre; les ornements typo- 
graphiques font défaut; le filigrane est de Périgord, Jardel. Ce 
type a été décrit par Bengesco sous le no.1758 (où il est le 
deuxième de la série) et ii.221, n.1. 

Signalons enfin le Sermon prêché à Bâle. Pendant que Voltaire 
en expédiait plusieurs exemplaires en février (le 11 à Moultou, 
Best.13825; le lendemain à Shouvalov, cf. Best.13820), l’infati- 
gable Du Peyrou questionnait Rey: ‘Connoissés vous le sermon 
de Josias Rossette? Si vous en êtes curieux, je vous l’envoyeray par 
la poste’ (Neuchâtel, Ms. 1598a, f.25; 20 février). On devine la 
réponse de Rey; mais l’envoi fut reporté. ‘Le courier suivant’, 
écrit Du Peyrou le 14 mars (Best.13901), ‘vous portera le sermon 
de Josias Rossette que je fais copier pour vous, n’ayant ici que 
mon exemplaire que je tiens de l’auteur lui même’ et enfin, le 
17 (Best.13914): ‘Voici Monsieur, la copie du sermon de Josias 
Rossette’. L'attribution d’une édition (Bengesco no.1757, en 
deuxième lieu) à Rey n’offre guère de difficultés. Nous retrouvons 
les mêmes caractéristiques typographiques: 


SERMON / PRÊCHÉ / A BASLE / Le premier jour de I’ An | 1768. | PAR / 
JOSIAS ROSSETTE / Ministre du St. Evangile. | [ligne] | 


pp-19.[i bl.]; sig.A5, B4; cm.15 4. 


Le texte suit immédiatement le titre et les ornements typo- 
graphiques font défaut; filigrane aux armes d’Amsterdam. 

L’une et l’autre Relation, le Sermon et Le catéchumène de Borde 
furent par ailleurs réunis l’année suivante en un seul volume par 
Rey: 

LE / CATHECHUMENE. / 
pp-86.[ii]; sig. A-E8, Ft; cm. 20. 


Eléments d’Enschedé. Le texte de Borde occupe les pp.3-28; en 
outre, les pages non chiffrées présentent une liste de ‘Nouveautés’ 
qui en fait constituent le 1* tome de L’ Evangile du jour, dont Rey 
édita plus que probablement la série complète. Voici d’ailleurs la 
description du premier volume: 
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L'EVANGILE / DU JOUR / CONTENANT / Cozrmacons (Les) du 


Reverend Pere l’Escarbo- / tier, par la grace de Dieu, Capucin indigne, 
pré- / dicateur ordinaire & cuifinier du grand Couvent de / la Ville de Cler- 
mont en Auvergne. Au Reverend / Pere Elie Carme chaussé, Docteur en 
Théologie. / CONFESSION (La) de Foy des Théiftes. / CONSEILS RAISONA- 
BLES à M. Bergier, pour la Défenfe / du Chriftianifme. / Par une Société de 
Bacheliers en / Théologie. / Discours aux Confédérés Catholiques de 
Kaminiek en / Pologne par le Major Kaiferling. / Droits (Les) des Hommes 
& les Ufurpations des autres. / Eprrre (L’) aux Romains, par le Comte 
Pafferan / traduite de l'Italien. / Hometime du Pafteur Bourn, prêchée à 
Londres le / jour de la Pentecôte, 1768. / FRAGMENT d’une Lettre du Lord 
Bolingbroke. / REMONTRANCES du Corps des Pafteurs du Gévaudan à / 
Ant. Jean Ruftan, Pafteur Suisse à Londres. / [ornt. typ.] / [double ligne] | 
LONDRES. MDCCLXIX. / 


pp-ii.87.[ii bl.]; 98; sig.[  ], A-Ef, F4; A-F8, G; cm. 20. 


Eléments d’Enschedé; filigrane Limousin, raisin 1766. 

Mais avant que d’aborder la question des ‘Nouveautés’ attri- 
buées par l’éditeur à Voltaire, il convient encore de dire quelques 
mots au sujet de La guerre civile de Genéve et des Nouveaux 
mélanges. En avril (Best.14002) Voltaire écrit à Rieu: ‘Mon cher 
Corsaire, n’envoiez point à Marc Michel la Guerre de Genève; on 
lui en envoie une aujourd’hui par la poste corrigée et très augmen- 
tée. Mandez lui je vous prie que c’est l’auteur lui-même qui la lui 
envoie et qu’il compte sur son amitié. Je vous embrasse bien 
tendrement’. Cette lettre montre que Voltaire agit toujours par 
personne intermédiaire et que ses envois directs sont anonymes; 
son attitude cette fois n’est pas coordonnée avec celle de Du 
Peyrou qui agit selon ses propres initiatives. En effet, le 30 avril 
(Neuchâtel, Ms. 1598a, f.45) il écrit à l’éditeur: ‘On a imprimé les 
cinq premiers chants de la Guerre Civile de Genève. Je ne vous 
envoye pas cet ouvrage que vous connoissés sans doute et qui 
d’ailleurs n’est pas dans [le] cas d’etre reimprimé par vous’. Il 
revient d’ailleurs sur son propos le 12 juillet (ff.49-50). Une 
édition portant les ornements caractéristiques composés d’élé- 
ments d’ Enschedé ne parut que bien plus tard avec la date de 1769: 


LA / GUERRE / CIVILE / DE GENEVE, | OU LES AMORS / DE 
ROBERT COVELLE. | POÈME / HEROÏQUE / Avec des Notes 
inftructives. / Nouvelle Edition Corrigée & Augmentée. | [ornt. typ.] | A 
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MDCCLX 
pp.[i- Beat i sig.A-D8; cm. 21. 


Le papier n’a pas de filigrane; en supplément aux éditions 
précédentes celle-ci contient les vers ‘A mon vaisseau’ et le 
‘Galimatias pindarique’. 

Signalons enfin que Du Peyrou mentionnait dans sa lettre du 
24 octobre a Rey (Neuchatel, ms. 1598a, f.58) les cing premiers 
volumes des Nouveaux mélanges de Voltaire et que celui-ci se 
plaint 4 Cramer dans sa lettre du 3 novembre (Best.14329) des 
‘nouveaux mélanges’ de Hollande. Il n’apparait cependant aucune 
réimpression de Rey parmi les copies de l'édition genevoise. 
Du Peyrou n’a pas nécessairement envoyé des volumes à Amster- 
dam, et en parlant de ‘Hollande’ Voltaire ne dit pas nécessairement 
la vérité: ce propos a pu lui échapper parce qu’il avait l’habitude 
des réimpressions hollandaises. 

Le début de l’année 1768 est donc marqué par un nombre 
important de réimpressions chez Rey; puis, assez brusquement 
elles cessent pendant le reste de l’année, pour ne reprendre qu’au 
début de 1769. Ce ralentissement s’explique, croyons-nous, par 
l’inquiétude créée chez l’écrivain par la diffusion d’un catalogue 
des éditions clandestines de Rey. 

Dès le 19 février il faisait parvenir à Argental (Best.13842) 
une ‘petite liste’ de nouveautés philosophiques. Nous avons eu la 
bonne fortune d’en trouver plusieurs types. Outre la liste figurant 
dans l'édition du Caréchumène précédemment décrite, on en 
trouve une de deux pages à la suite de l’ Examen critique des 
apologistes de la religion chrétienne paru sans mention de lieu chez 
Rey avec la date de 1767 (Paris, Bibl. nat. D? 5336); une autre, 
plus étendue, elle compte quatre pages, vient en tête des Doutes 
sur la religion, Londres [Amsterdam, Rey] 1767 (Rés. D? 5321). À 
côté des ouvrages les plus audacieux de Boulanger, d’Holbach et 
de Fréret, de Passeran et de Frédéric 11 figure une liste des 
‘Ouvrages attribués à Voltaire’. On y relève Candide, les Lettres 
sur les miracles, le Dictionnaire philosophique, la Philosophie de 
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l’histoire, La pucelle, les Homélies prononcées à Londres et Le 
philosophe ignorant. Il faut y ajouter la part importante de Voltaire 
dans le Recueil nécessaire également annoncé et décrit dans le 
second catalogue: Catéchisme de l’honnête homme, Sermon des 
cinquante, Examen important de milord Bolingbroke, Dialogue 
du douteur et de l’adorateur, Dernières paroles d’ Epictète à son fils, 
Idées de La Mothe le Vayer et les Questions de Zapata. 

Tant qu’une liste aussi compromettante restait entre les mains 
des ‘frères’, Voltaire ne risquait rien; mais il se doutait bien que 
d’autres lecteurs, moins avertis, pourraient la lire, et que tôt ou 
tard un exemplaire tomberait entre les mains de la police. On 
comprend donc son inquiétude grandissante; le souvenir des 
funestes événements d’Abbeville était encore bien vivant dans sa 
mémoire. Voltaire proclamera bientôt qu’il n’est pas l’auteur de 
ces ouvrages et comme pour le Dictionnaire et L’ Evangile en 1765 
il n’hésitera pas à dire qu’il est la victime des agissements du 
libraire d’ Amsterdam. 

L'affaire éclate dans les lettres que Voltaire adresse le 1° avril 
a Argental (Best.13956; cf. au méme, le 16, Best.14004) et a 
Choiseul (Best.13958): ‘Il y a un baron d’Holbach a Paris qui fait 
venir toutes les brochures imprimées 4 Amsterdam chez Marc 
Michel Rei. Ce libraire, qui est celui de Jean Jaques, les met pro- 
bablement sous mon nom. Il est phisiquement impossible que 
jaye pu suffire à composer touttes ces rapsodies. N’importe, on 
me les attribue pour les vendre’, écrit-il au premier. ‘Je mets au 
pied du crucifix toutes les calomnies fréroniques, et Pompignanes 
qui m'’inputent toutes les gentillesses anti dévotes que Marc Michel 
Rey imprime depuis trois ou quatre ans à Amsterdam contre les 
plus pures lumières de la théologie’, ajoute-t-il au second. Puis, 
Voltaire développera son plan en attribuant les ouvrages incri- 
minés aux aides de Rey, l’abbé Du Laurens et Maubert de Gouvest, 
capucin en rupture de ban, ce qui lui permettra quelques attaques 
supplémentaires contre la gent monastique: ‘Je ne connais ny 
Laurent’, écrit-il le 4 à Bordes (Best.13966), ‘ny aucun de ses 
associez que Marc Michel Rey fait travailler à tant la feuille. Ils 
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ont l’impudence de faire passer leurs scandaleuses brochures sous 
mon nom’. Etle ton monte. Ecrivantle 11 à Chardon (Best.1 3989), 
il lui déclare que ‘la Hollande est infestée depuis quelques années, 
de plusieurs moines défroqués, capucins, cordeliers, maturins, 
que Marc Michel Rey d’Amsterdam fait travailler à tant la feuille 
et qui écrivent tant qu’ils peuvent contre la religion romaine pour 
avoir du pain’. ‘On ne cesse de m’attribuer les brochures du 
maturin Laurent, et les insolences bataviques de Marc-Michel Rey’ 
écrit-il le 16 4 Chabanon (Best.14005). Deux jours plus tard, il 
dit à madame Du Deffand (Best.14013) qu’il y a ‘trois ou quatre 
moines défroqués en Hollande, qui me paraissent les gens du 
monde les plus modestes, car ils laissent paisiblement courir sous 
mon nom toutes les sottises impies qu’ils prodiguent aux libraires 
pour vivre’. Toute la correspondance de cette époque est remplie 
de plaintes analogues. Le voyage de sa nièce à Paris offre une 
occasion révée pour répandre les mémes bruits dans la capitale. 
Les lettres de l’oncle fourmillent de rappels tels que: ‘Je n’ai Dieu 
merci, aucun ouvrage dans ce goût à me reprocher. Je ne m’ap- 
pelle ni Bolingbroke, ni Fréret, ni Dumarsais, ni st Hiacinthe, ni 
Lamétrie. Je ne suis ni l’excapucin Maubert, ni l’exmaturin 
Laurent’ (27 avril, Best.14032; cf. également les lettres des 31 mai 
et 23 juillet, Best.14094 et 14194). 

Cette inquiétude est communicative: ‘Surtout engagez’, lui 
écrit Alembert le 13 mai (Best.14062), ‘si vous le pouvez, le nommé 
Chirol ou le nommé Grasset, et leur compère Marc Michel Rey 
à ne pas imprimer tant de sottises qu’on a la platitude de mettre sur 
votre compte’. Mais deux mois plus tard, le 15 juin (Best.14120), 
lui parlant du 1x° chapitre du livre d’Esther, il ajoute: ‘Je crois que 
ce chapitre pourrait tenir assez bien sa place dans quelques unes 
des Brochures que Marc Michel Rey imprime tous les mois?’. 

Comme en 1765, Voltaire finira par adresser une lettre à Rey 
lui-même: ‘J’ai une prière plus sérieuse et plus importante à vous 
faire, lui écrit-il le 7 février 1769 (Best.14506), c’est de vouloir 
bien empêcher qu’on déshonore mon nom en le mettant dans la 
longue liste des ouvrages suspects qu’on débite en Hollande. 
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Mon nom ne rendra pas ces ouvrages meilleurs et n’en facilitera 
pas la vente. J'aurais trop de reproches à me faire si je m'étais 
amusé à composer un seul de ces ouvrages pernicieux. Non seule- 
ment je n’en ai fait aucun, mais je les réprouve tous, et je regarde 
comme une injure cruelle l’artifice des auteurs qui mettent sous 
mon nom ces scandaleux écrits. Ce que je dois à ma religion, à ma 
patrie, à l’académie française, à l'honneur que j’ai d’être un ancien 
officier de la maison du Roi, et surtout à la vérité, me force de vous 
écrire ainsi, et de vous prier très instamment de ne pas souffrir 
qu’on abuse de mon nom d’une manière si odieuse. Vous êtes trop 
honnête homme pour me refuser cette justice’. 

Ainsi, Voltaire met un terme à sa campagne contre Rey. Il a 
réagi ouvertement; mais sa réaction n’est que superficielle. 
Quelques jours plus tard, le 27, il évoque dans une lettre à 
Argental (Best.14526) les transformations qui s’opèrent dans 
les Parlements et il ajoute ces mots qui traduisent sa vraie pensée: 
‘Marc Michel Rey n’a pas nui à ce prodigieux changement. Il ne 
s’agissait pas de faire une révolution dans les états comme du tems 
de Luther ou de Calvin, mais d’en faire une dans l’esprit de ceux 
qui sont faits pour gouverner’. C’était rendre, indirectement, un 
hommage aux activités de Rey en faveur de la diffusion des idées 
éclairées. 

Ensuite, ce qui est également révélateur, c’est que dans sa lettre 
à Rey Voltaire ajoutait ce paragraphe conciliant: “On m'a dit, 
Monsieur, qu’on voulait réimprimer en Hollande la nouvelle 
édition du siècle de Louis 14 et de Louis 15 faitte à Genève et qui 
parait actuellement à Paris avec quelque succez. Si c’est vous qui le 
réimprimez, je vous averti que cet ouvrage est tout rempli de 
fautes typographiques. Il y a un errata imprimé à la fin de chaque 
volume, mais cet errata est trés insuffisant. En voicy un nouveau 
absolument nécessaire. Si ce n’est pas vous qui vous chargez de 
cette édition, je vous prie de vouloir bien communiquer cet Errata 
à celui de vos confrères qui fait l’entreprise; vous rendrez service 
au public et à moi. Au reste, je souhaite passionément que ce soit 
vous qui fassiez au Siècle de Louis 14 l’honneur de l’imprimer’. 
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Mais Rey était déjà au courant de cette édition grâce à deux 
lettres de Du Peyrou des 24 octobre 1768 et d’une date indéter- 
minée (Neuchatel, ms. 1598a, f.53, 58). 

Nous connaissons sept éditions de cet ouvrage: Bengesco en 
cite cinq, qu'il décrit sous les nos 1191 et 1232 à 1235; il faut y 
ajouter les deux autres décrites par m. Besterman (nos 128-129). 
Leur examen ne révèle cependant aucun type qui porte les marques 
si caractéristiques de Rey et nous croyons que finalement l'édition 
projetée ne s’est pas faite. Quoi qu’ilensoit,aprèsle ralentissement 
de l’année 1768, l’activité de Rey va reprendre de plus belle pour 
connaître une nouvelle pause vers les années 1770-1771. 

La reprise commença avec une réimpression de L’A.B.C. 
Voltaire a lui-méme fourni la preuve du travail de Rey dans sa 
lettre du 6 janvier 1769 à madame Du Deffand (Best.145 53): ‘C’est 
avec une peine extréme que je fais venir ces abominations de 
Hollande . . . il faut qu’elle fasse ecrire par Corby à Marc Michel 
Rey libraire d’Amsterdam, et qu’il lui ordonne d’en envoyer 
deux par la poste’. Mais ce n’est toutefois pas avant le mois de 
mars que l’on trouve des traces certaines de la réimpression 
d’Amsterdam: ‘Il mest venu trois ou quatre a.b.c. d’ Amsterdam, 
écrit-il le 10 à La Harpe (Best.14546). Si vous voulez je vous en 
enverrai un’. A vrai dire, nous n’avons pas trouvé d’édition 
séparée de cet ouvrage qui ait été faite en Hollande. Voltaire avait 
sans doute en vue le tome ii de L’évangile du jour: 


L'EVANGILE / DU JOUR / CONTENANT / L’Examen de la nouvelle 
Hiftoire de Henri IV. de / M. de Bury, par M. le Marquis de B***. / Lu dans 
une féance d’ Académie; avec des notes. / L’A, B, C, en Seize Entretiens. ou 
Dialogues cu- / rieux traduits de l’Anglois de M. Huet. / [ornt. typ.] / [double 
ligne] | A LONDRES. | MDCCLXIX. / 


pp.[ii].191.[i bl.]; sig.[  ], A-M8; cm.20. 


Eléments d’Enschedé; filigrane Limousin, raisin 1766. L’ A.B.C. 
occupe les pp.77-191. C’est vers la méme époque que parurent 
les deux volumes suivants de L’évangile. Les trois premiers de la 
collection étaient sortis de presse vers la mi-mars. On trouve en 
effet a la date du 16, dans la correspondance Du Peyrou-Rey, un 
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billet de ce dernier, commande de librairie de Vauclair de St Aubin, 
avec la mention ‘L’Evangile du jour, 3 vol.’ (Neuchatel, Ms. 1598a, 
f.59). Voici la description du volumineux tome iii: 


L'EVANGILE / DU JOUR / CONTENANT / Le MarserLois & le 
Lion. / Les trois EMPERREURS en Sorbonne. / LETTRE du Marquis d’Ar- 
gence. / LETTRE de Voltaire au Marquis d’ Argence. / Reponse de Voltaire à 
P Abbé d’ Olivet. / LETTRE de Voltaire à Elie de Beaumont. / DECLARATION 
Juridique de la Servante de Mad. Calas. / LETTRE d’un Membre du Confeil 
de Zurich. / ANECDOTE fur Bélifaire. / SECONDE Anecdote fur Bélifaire. / 
LETTRE de l’Archevêque de Cantorberi à l’Archevêque / de Paris. / LETTRE 
Paftorale à l’Archevêque D’auch. / LA Prophetie de la Sorbonne. / INstruc- 
TION Paftorale de Evêque d’Alétopolis. / A WarBURTON. / Essar Hifto- 
rique & Critique fur les Diffentions des Eglifes / de Pologne. / LETTRE d’un 
Avocat à l’Ex-Jéfuite Nonnote. / LETTRE fur les Panégiriques par Irénée 
Aléthès. / LETTRES à Son Alteffe Monfeigneur le Prince De *™. / fur Rabelais, 
fur Vanini, fur les Auteurs An- / glais, fur Swift, fur les Allemands, fur les / 
Français, fur Encyclopédie, fur les Juifs, & / fur Spinofa. | [ornt. typ.] / 
[double ligne] | A LONDRES | MDCCLXIX. / 

pp.[iv].207.[i bl.]; sig.[  J°, A-N5; cm. 20. 


Eléments d’Enschedé; pas de filigrane. On ne trouve pas de 
mention des textes qui composent le tome iv de la collection dans 
la correspondance et qui parut peu de temps après: 


L’'EVANGILE / DU JOUR / CONTENANT / Le Pirronifme de l’Hiftoire 
par l’Abbé Big. . . / en XX XVIII. Chapitres, / Les Singularités de la Nature 
en XXXVIII. Cha- / pitres. / TOME QUATRIEME. / [ornt. typ.] | A 
LONDRES. | [double ligne | MDCCLXIX. / 


pp.[iv].91.[i bl.]; 94.[ii bl.]; sig.[ ]?, A-E8, F6; A-F8; cm. 20. 


Aucuneéditiondu Pyrrhonisme del histoiren’ étantconnueavant 
1770, nous pouvons donc conclure que celle-ci constitue en quel- 
que sorte l'édition originale de ce texte. Ce n’est pas la seule édition 
originale de Voltaire réalisée par Rey à cette époque. Il faut éga- 
lement citer la Collection d’ anciens évangiles et |’ Histoire du parle- 
ment. La parution du premier fut assez discrète. A peine trouve- 
t-on uneallusion dans les Mémoires secrets du 27 mai (iv.276-277). 
Aucune remarque dans la correspondance de Voltaire, si ce n’est 
un demi-aveu deux ans plus tard. Etonné de trouver ce texte dans 
la collection in 4° que vient de donner Cramer, il marque sa 
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surprise dans sa lettre du 10 septembre 1771 (Best.16311) à son 
éditeur genevois: ‘Il [Voltaire] est bien étonné d’y trouver la 
traduction des Evangiles recueillis par Fabricius. Il doit savoir 
que cette traduction est du sieur Bigex qui la fit imprimer par le 
sieur M.-M. Rey, et qui, par conséquent, sera en droit de se plaindre 
que je m’attribue son ouvrage: je passerai pour un plagiaire, voila 
tout ce qui en résultera’. Voici la description de cette édition 
d’Amsterdam (Bengesco no.1776): 


COLLECTION / D'ANCIENS EVANGILES, / OU / Monumens du pre- 
mier fiecle du Chriftia- | nifme, extraits de Fabricius, Grabius & | autres 
Savans. | Par L’ ABBE B** | [ornt. typ.] | [double ligne] | A LONDRES, / 
MDCCLXIX. / 


pp.[iv].[ii bl.].xxiv.[25-]284; sig.[  ]5, A-R8, S6; cm. 20 1. 


Ornements formés d’éléments d’Enschedé; le papier n’a pas de 
filigrane. Commentant l’annonce des Mémoires secrets dans son 
Examen (Paris 1826, i.297), Wagnière affirme sans donner de 
preuves que l’édition de cet ouvrage parut ‘d’abord séparément 
à Genève, en un volume in-8”. Si la parution de ce livre ne suscita 
pas de réactions chez Voltaire, celle del Histoire du parlementfitpar 
contre couler beaucoup d’encre. 

Sa correspondance avec les Cramer montre qu’il avait l’inten- 
tion de leur donner l'édition. En mars (Best.145 59) il parle de de 
‘votre histoire du parlement’; en avril-mai (Best.14644), il fait 
mention de ‘la feuille qui finit l’histoire du parlement”; en mai (Best. 
14672), Voltaire demande s’il peut encore ajouter une page. À 
cette époque, l'édition de Rey sortait de presse. Elle avait été 
commencée assez tôt puisqu'il en fait mention dès le 16 mars dans 
la correspondance Du Peyrou-Rey (Neuchâtel, Ms. 598a, f.59). 
Quoi qu’il en soit, le 29 mai Voltaire écrivait à Thieriot (Best. 
14691): ‘Je ne crois pas que vous soyez au fait de ce qu’on imprime 
en hollande. Marc Michel Rey a donné une histoire du parlement 
de Paris que les connaisseurs jugent fidèle et impartiale’ et 
l'édition Cramer passe au second plan. Le 22 juin, écrivant à 
François Tronchin, Voltaire donne une nouvelle confirmation 
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de l'édition d'Amsterdam (Best.14720): ‘le livre en question a 
été imprimé à Amsterdam, chez Marc-Michel Rey, le quel a 
demandé permission au Gouvernement de la faire entrer dans 
Paris. Il est d’un abbé assez connu; je ne l’ai point encor lu’. Cette 
édition, en deux volumes, a été décrite par Bengesco sous le 
no.1247: 


HISTOIRE / DU / PARLEMENT / pe PARIS. / par Mr. l Abbé Bic. . . | 
Tome PREMIER / <ToME SECOND). / [ligne] / A AMSTERDAM. / 
MDCCLXIX. | 


pp.[viii].vi.246; [viii].245.[i bl.]; sig.[ IS A-P5, Q% [ J*#, A-P8, Q% 


cm. 19 


Eléments d’Enschedé; filigrane Peter de Hesse. Il existe une 
édition d’un format plus grand (22 cm.) avec toutes les mémes 
caractéristiques. 

L’initiative de Rey, sa demande officielle de faire entrer Pou- 
vrage en France, inquiéta sans doute l’auteur qui prit ses pré- 
cautions d’usage. ‘Je scais’, écrit-il à sa nièce le 3 juillet (Best. 
14746)’, à men pouvoir douter que ce livre a été imprimé à 
Amsterdam chez Marc-Michel Rey. Il a demandé la permission 
de la fair entrer en France. C’est un fait dont Mr Marin m’ainstruit. 
Je sçais encor qu’il en fait une autre édition dans la quelle on dit 
qu’il y a beaucoup de corrections et d’additions. Il y a dans celle 
que j'ay vue depuis cing ou six jours, quelques expressions peu 
mesurées que j'aurais conseillé à l’autheur de réformer. Voyla tout 
ce que je sçais de cette histoire’. 

Même ton quatre jours plus tard à Argental (Best.14754): ‘je 
sais à n’en pouvoir douter que cet ouvrage n’a pas été imprimé à 
Genève, mais à Amsterdam, et qu’il a été envoié de Paris. Je sais 
encor qu’on en fait deux éditions nouvelles avec additions et 
corrections’. Toute la correspondance du mois de juillet est 
remplie de pareilles déclarations, qui au reste ne contiennent 
aucun élément hostile à l'égard de éditeur. Nous retiendrons un 
extrait de la lettre du 8 juillet à madame Denis (Best.14757), 
particulièrement significatif: ‘Je suis donc très fermement résolu 
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à me justifier sans accuser personne, et non moins résolu à braver 
toutes les suittes de ce mistère d’iniquité malgré mon âge et mes 
maladies. Je crois qu’il suffit à présent de faire courir tant qu’on 
pourra ma lettre à m" Marin. Il est surtout nécessaire que nôtre 
ami d’Hornoy en distribue plusieurs copies à ses chers confrères, 
et surtout que les avocats généraux en aient leur provision. Je 
vous en envoie encor deux copies; il vous sera aisé, ma chère amie, 
d’en inonder le public; un écrivain des charniers st Innocent en 
peut faire cent par jour. Je voudrais bien que les Guébres fussent 
déjà imprimés pour faire diversion dans Paris’. 

Ayant réussi dans sa manœuvre de faire refuser le débit en 
France, Voltaire obligea l'éditeur à modifier ses plans. Rey 
transféra sa cargaison sur Londres, ce qui contribua à répandre le 
bruit que le volume avait été imprimé en Angleterre. Madame 
Denis elle-même donna dans le panneau ainsi qu’en témoigne sa 
réponse du 30 juillet à son oncle: “Vous n’êtes même pas instruit. 
Ce n’est pas Marc Michel Rhée qui l’a imprimé. Je sçai cela de 
Mr Marin, qui a dû ou qui doit vous le mender. Le livre a été 
imprimé en Angletaire. Les exemplaires qui sont à Paris vienent 
tous de ce pais là. Quand on le veut on le fait venir d’Engletaire, 
et il Commence a être bien prouvé qu’il a été imprimé en Engle- 
taire. Du reste comme il y en a très peu d’exemplaires à Paris on 
commence à n’en plus parler’. Ce n’est que bien plus tard, le 
10 août (Best.14832) qu'elle rétablit l’authenticité des faits. 
Entre temps les inquiétudes de Voltaire s’étaient dissipées depuis 
longtemps. L'année allait se terminer par la parution des tomes v 
et vi de L’ Evangile du jour. 

Parlant de La Canonisation de st Cucufin dans sa lettre du 3 fé- 
vrier à madame Du Deffand (Best.14497), Voltaire disait qu’il ne 
désespérait pas que ce ‘monument d’impertinence’ serait bientôt 
imprimé en Hollande. Il ne se trompait pas puisque le 3 avril il 
pouvait en expédier un exemplaire à sa nièce (Best.14598); un mois 
plus tard il adressait Le Cri des nations à Tabareau, le 10 mai (Best. 
14665; cf. à Vasselier, 29 mai, Best.14692) dans son édition d’Ams- 
terdam. Les deux textes font partie du tome v de L’ Evangile du jour: 
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L'EVANGILE / DU JOUR / CONTENANT / Discours de l'Empereur 


Julien contre les Chré- / tiens. / LA CANONISATION de Saint Cucufin. / 
Letrres de l’Evêque d'Annecy à Voltaire avec / les Réponfes. / CONFESSION 
de foi de Voltaire. / V™ HoMÉLIE prononcée à Londres. / LE cri des 
Nations 1769. /[ornt. typ.] / [double ligne] | A LONDRES. /M D CCLXIX./ 
pp.[iv].114; sig.[  ]?, A-G8, H pour la pagination du Discours; pp.62.[ii].; 
sig.A?, B-D8, E; cm. 20 pour les autres textes. 


Eléments d’Enschedé; pas de filigrane. C’est dans le tome vi de 
la méme collection que Rey réimprima Les Lettres d’ Amabed. 
‘Ne savez vous pas, écrit-il à madame Du Deffand le 18 juillet 
(Best.14776), que je vous ai envoié par votre grand-maman les 
lettres d’Amabed, dont j’ai reçu quelques exemplaires de Hol- 
lande”. C’est là la seule allusion de Voltaire à une réimpression 
hollandaise de son ouvrage, dont voici la description: 


L’'EVANGILE / DU JOUR / CONTENANT / LES Lettres d’AMABED, 
&c. traduites par PAb- / bé Tamponet. / HISTOIRE de la Félicité par Mon- 
fieur Abbé / de Voifenon. / SUPPLÉMENT aux Caufes Célébres. / ADAM 
& Eve Poéme 1769. / Les trois Epitres. / [ornt. typ.| / [double ligne] | A 
LONDRES | MDCCLXIX. / 


pp.[iv].176; sig.[  ]?, A-L8; cm. 20. 


Eléments d’Enschedé; nous n’avons pas réussi a identifier le 
filigrane. L’année 1770 marque à nouveau un ralentissement dans 
les réimpressions de Rey: a peine trouve-t-on deux nouveaux 
volumes de L’évangile dont la publication cessera pendant deux 
ans ensuite et la curieuse édition des Souvenirs de madame de 
Caylus. Dès le 5 janvier Voltaire pouvait envoyer au comte de 
Schomberg (Best.15088) Dieu et les hommes, qu’il appelle ‘petit 
livre de Hollande’. Il parut en effet dans le tome vii de L’ évangile: 


L’EVANGILE / DU JOUR / CONTENANT / Parx PERPÉTUELLE (de la) 
par le Docteur / Goodheart. / INSTRUCTION du Gardien des Capucins de 
Ragu- / fe à frere Pédiculoso, partant pour la Terre / Sainte. / Tour EN Dieu, 
Commentaire fur Malebranche, / par l'Abbé de Tilladet. / DIEU ET LES 
Hommes, Oeuvre Théologique; / mais raifonnable. en XLIV. Chapitres. / 
[ornt. typ.] / [double ligne] | A LONDRES | MDCCLXX. / 

pp-livl.70; sig.[  ]?, A-D8, E? pour les premiers textes; pp.191.[iv].[i bl.]; 
sig.A4, B-M8, N6; cm. 20 pour Dial et les Larios FAR 
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Eléments d’Enschedé; pas de filigrane. 


La parution du tome viii ne suscita aucune réaction chez 
Voltaire, sans doute parce que sa part y était limitée comme le 
montre le titre: 


L’'EVANGILE / DU JOUR / CONTENANT / Rérzexions PHiLoso- 
PHIQUES sur la Marche / de nos Idées. / LETTRE d’un Avocat à Mr. d’Alem- 
bert. / Le SYMBOLE d’un LAIQUE, ou la profeffion de / foi d’un homme 
désintéreffé. / Diverfes EPITRES écrites de la Campagne. / Les ADORATEURS 
ou les Louanges de Dieu. / REQUÊTE à tous les Magiftrats du Royaume. / 
DÉFENSE de Louis XIV. / PENSÉES détachées de Mr. l'Abbé de St. Pierre. / 
[ornt. typ.] / [double ligne] | A LONDRES | MDCCLXX./ 

pp.[iv].60; sig.[ ]?, A-C%, Dë pour les quatre premiers textes; pp.6o; 
sig.A-C8, D® pour les autres. 


Eléments d’Enschedé, pas de filigrane. 


Les Souvenirs de madame de Caylus posent une énigme. M. J. de 
Booy” a montré le rôle que jouèrent Voltaire et Diderot dans la 
publication de ce texte. De l’édition de Rey, nous connaissons 
deux états. Nous décrirons d’abord l’état ‘complet’: 


LES / SOUVENIRS / De Madame | DE CAYLUS. | [ornt. typ.] | A 
AMSTERDAM, / Chez MARC-MICHEL REY, / MDCCLXX. / [titre 


encadré] | 


pp.[iv].22.[ii bl.].252; sig.[ ]?, A6, B®, A-P®, Q6; cm. 15 42. 


Eléments d’Enschedé; filigrane aux armes d'Amsterdam. L’autre 
état diffère uniquement du premier par l'absence de la PRÉFACE) 
ET/REMARQUES| Tirées de l Edition faite à Genève des/SOU- 
VENIRS/De Madame|DE CAYLUS.] 


En tête figure un ‘Avertissement du Libraire d’ Amsterdam” où 
Rey dit que son édition est ‘fidèlement exécutée sur le manuscrit”. 
Il est permis de supposer, aussi paradoxal que cela puisse paraître, 


29 “Diderot, Voltaire et les Souvenirs 
de madame de Caylus Revue des 
sciences humaines (1963), n.S., NO.109, 


pP.23-38. 
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que Rey et Cramer publièrent leurs éditions dans le même temps. 
S'étant aperçu que l’édition genevoise paraissait avec une pré- 
face et des notes, Rey constate ‘il convenoit de réimprimer cette 
Préface & ces Notes’. Il les ajouta, sous la forme décrite plus haut, 
aux exemplaires qu’il avait encore en magasin, ce qui explique les 
deux états de cet ouvrage. 

L’année 1771 allait marquer plus nettement encore le ralentisse- 
ment des réimpressions de Rey puisque pour cette période nous 
ne connaissons que la réimpression des Questions sur l’ encyclopédie. 
Les premiers volumes de l'édition Cramer sortirent de presse en 
décembre 1770 (cf.Best.15790). Le 12 janvier 1771 Du Peyrou en 
faisait mention dans sa lettre à Rey (Neuchâtel ms 1598a, ff.75- 
76): ‘Connoissés vous un ouvrage qui s’imprime à Genève et à 
Neufchatel tout à la fois? Ce sont les questions de M: de Voltaire 
sur l Encyclopédie, dont plusieurs articles pourroient augmenter 
ceux du Dictionnaire Philosophique. J’en juge ainsi par le premier 
volume de l'Edition d’ici que jay vu. Et pour mieux dire, cet 
ouvrage qui sera volumineux, est sous un nouveau titre, une 
continuation du premier’. 

Rey saisit l’occasion et sa réimpression dut aller grand train car 
trois mois plus tard, Voltaire était déjà en possession des trois 
premiers volumes de la réimpression hollandaise. ‘J’avais envoyé 
à la chambre sindicale, écrit-il à Alembert le 27 avril (Best.16120), 
avec laquelle je n’ai pas grand commerce, trois volumes d’un livre 
nouveau qui m’est venu de Hollande, intitulé questions sur 
Penciclopédie’, propos qu’il reprendra dans sa lettre du 21 octobre 
a Marmontel (Best.16372). 

Le témoignage de Voltaire est confirmé par celui de la Société 
typographique de Neuchâtel qui réimprimait aussi l’édition de 
Cramer. ‘Le S' Rey Libraire d'Amsterdam est ici & part dermain 
p” Genève, écrit l'éditeur de Neuchâtel à Voltaire le 29 avril 
(Best.16128, cf.Best.16129); Il a réimprimé les trois premiers 
Volumes des Questions après n°. Il obtiendra sans peine la suitte 
du s" Cramer avec qui il est relation d’affaires & n° devancera 
désormais si vos bontés n’y pourvoyent’. On ignore quelle fut la 
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réponse de Voltaire à cette question car Rey donna la réimpression 
complète de tout l’ouvrage: 

QUESTIONS / SUR / L’ENCYCLOPEDIE, | DISTRIBUÉES EN 
FORME DE | DICTIONNAIRE. / PAR / DES AMATEURS. | A- 
APO / <SALI.-ZORO. Supplement). / [ligne] | PREMIERE PARTIE 


<NEUVIEME PARTIE). | Seconne Enition. / [ornt. typ.] | LON- 
DRES. / [ligne double] (M. DCC. LXXI <M. DCC. LXXII). / 
[i] pp.viii.326; sig.*4, A-V8, X3; cm. 20 

[ii] pp.viii.328; sig.*4, A-TS, V6, X6; 

[iii] pp.viii.295. [i bl.]; sig.*t, A-S8, T4; 

[iv] pp.viii.339.[i bl.]; sig.*4, A-V8; 

[v] pp-viii.322; sig.*4, A-T8, V6, X3; 

[vi] pp.viii.292; sig.*4, A-S8, T?; 

[vii] pp.[iv].304; sig.[ ]?, A-T®; 

[viii] pp.viii.306; sig.[  ]*, A-T®, V; 

[ix] pp.viii.300; sig.[  ], AS, B-T®. 


Il y a une erreur de pagination dans le tome iv qui en réalité ne 
compte que 320 pages. Tous les ornements sont composés 
d’éléments d’Enschedé; le papier n’a pas de filigrane. 

Voltaire envoya lui-méme des documents a Rey ainsi qu’en 
témoigne un billet non daté a Rieu (Best.15888): ‘Je prie ins- 
tamment mon cher voisin de ne point envoier le livre en question 
avant qu’on ait corrigé des fautes d’impression qui le rendent 
ridicule. Il faudra aussi faire tenir un nouvel errata à Marc Michel’. 
Toute l’année 1771 fut occupée par cette réimpression des 
Questions sur l'encyclopédie. L’année 1772 marque le fond du 
ralentissement: Rey ne réimprima rien de Voltaire cette année-là. 
Les motifs de cette attitude restent énigmatiques. Rien dans la 
correspondance de Voltaire ne vient expliquer cette attitude. On 
ne peut supposer que celui-ci ait eu a se plaindre du libraire 
d’Amsterdam. Au contraire. Vers novembre, ou au début de 
décembre, Voltaire reçoit de l’un des heureux fugitifs d’ Abbeville, 
Gaillard d’Etalonde de Morival des nouvelles auxquelles il 
répond le 12 décembre (Best.17014): ‘Je suppose que vous m'avez 
écrit par la voie de m. Rey d’Amsterdam. Je me sers de la méme 
voie pour vous répondre’. Toute une correspondance fut échangée 
par l’entremise de Rey. Et celui-ci ne joua pas un rôle passif. Quand 
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Voltaire songe à faire venir le jeune homme à Ferney, il songe à 
l'envoyer chez Rey: ‘Si vous avez besoin de quelque argent pour 
aller de Vézel à Genève, répond Voltaire le 17 janvier 1774 (Best. 
17662), vous pourrez en prendre sur cette simple lettre chez 
m. Marc-Michel Rey à Amsterdam qui sur ma signature vous 
fournira ce petit viatique avec sa générosité ordinaire, et auquel je 
rembourserai sur le champ cet argent par la voie de Genève’. 
Précaution inutile puisque le roi ‘m’a permis de prendre une 
somme d’argent sur son compte, chez m" M. Michel Rey a 
Amsterdam’, répond le jeune officier à Voltaire le 22 février 
(Best.17716). Mais Voltaire insiste le 8 mars (Best.17740): “Je 
ne doute pas que m. Rey ne vous en fournisse sur ce billet. Je 
connais son cœur” et cette fois l’exilé accepte: ‘Selon vos ordres’, 
répond-il le 26 mars (Best.17771), ‘et profitant des bontés 
infinies que vous daignez avoir pour moi, j’ai pris de Mt Rey 161 
florins et 17 sous d’Hollande. Il m’a fait passer cette somme à ma 
première réquisition avec toute la générosité possible en m’assu- 
rant qu’il se ferait en toute occasion un vrai plaisir de vous marquer 
son parfait dévouement. 

J'aurai l'honneur, Monsieur, de vous remettre de sa part 
3 volumes in 8°, scavoir 2 ‘s Gravesande Oeuvres, 1 Keralio Hist. 
guerre entre la Russie et la Turquie’. 

Comme on le voit, on ne peut parler de rupture entre l’auteur et 
son éditeur. Tout au plus peut-on voir dans le message de Rey 
transmis par le correspondant, le désir de voir un resserrement des 
liens. Pourtant les années 1773-1778 ne connaîtront, en dehors de 
la poursuite de Z’ Evangile du jour aucun élément nouveau, du 
moins de quelque importance. Les tomes ix et x paraissent en 


1773: 


L’EVANGILE / DU JOUR / CONTENANT / Jean HENNUYER Evêque 
de Lifieux Drame. / LE DÉPOSITAIRE, Comedie. / Les Systimes. Avec des 
notes instructives. / Les CABALES. Avec des notes inftructives. / La BE- 
GUEULE, conte moral. / JEAN QUI PLEURE, ET QUI RIT. / SUR le Procès de 
Mademoifelle Camp. / Réponse à l’Abbé de Caveyrac. / VERS pour le 
24 Augufte ou Aouft 1772. / LETTRE de Mr. l'Abbé Pinzo au surnommé / 
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Clement XIV. &c. / [ornt. typ.] / [double ligne] | A LONDRES, 
MDCCLXXIII. / vedi sa ! 


Jean Hennuyer est imprimé à part, pp.[iv].92; sig.[ }?, A-Es, Fs; 
de même que Le dépositaire, pp.112; sig. A-G; les autres pièces: 
pp-48; sig. A-C’; le tout, cm. 20. Eléments d’Enschedé; pas de 
filigrane. 


L’'EVANGILE / DU JOUR. / CONTENANT | Les Loix DE Minos, 
Tragédie avec des Notes. | EPITRE A BOILEAU ou mon Teftament. | EPITRE A 
Horace. / Réponfe D’Horace à M. de VoLrAIRE, par M. de la | Harpe. | 
EPITRE à l’auteur du nouveau livre des trois Jmpofteurs. | La Lor Natu- 
RELLE, poëme en quatre parties au Roi de / Pruffe, avec des Notes. | Le PERE 
Nicopeme & Jeanot. / QUELQUES PETITES HARDIESSES de M. Clair à / l’occa- 
fion d’un panégirique de St. Louis. / LETTRE a M. Turriot. / Discours EN 
Vers fur les Difputes par M. de Ruliere. / — de M. BELLEGUIER, ancien 
Avocat. / PRIERE A Dieu. / Le PHILOSOPHE par M. du Marsay. | ELOGE DES 
Beaux Arts & de Louis XIV. par M. le / Marquis de Chimene. Poëme. / 
Lettre de M. Turriot à M. de Ville. / EXTRAIT D'UNE LETTRE de M. Clé- 
ment de Dijon à / M. de Voltaire. | LETTRE pu Roi DE Prusse à M. D’ Alem- 
bert. | — lIMPÉRATRICE de Ruffie Catherine II. / PIECES AUTHENTIQUES 
annexées à cette lettre. / DiALOGUES aux Champs Elifées, entre Descartes & 
Chris- / tine Reine de Suede. / LETTRE de M. de VOLTAIRE à M. Pigal. / 
Ope fur la Mort de S. A. R. Madame la Princeffe de Bareith. / Avec des Notes. | 
Lettre de M. DE VOLTAIRE au Roi de Pruffe. / DÉCLARATION de M. DE 
VOLTAIRE fsur le procès entre / M. le Comte de Morangies & les Verron. / 
RÉPONSE d’un Avocat à l’écrit intitulé: Preuves démonftratives / en fait de 
Juftice. / NouvEeLLEs PROBABILITÉS en fait de juftice dans l’af- / faire d’un 
Maréchal de Camp. / [ornr. typ.] / 4 LONDRES, | MDCCLXXIIL. / 


La tragédie de Voltaire est imprimée a part, pp.[iv]. xiv.82; 
sig.[ ]?, A-F’; tous les autres textes constituent un deuxième 
ouvrage, pp.179. [i bl.]; sig. A-Ls, M; le tout, cm.20. Eléments 
d’Enschedé; pas de filigrane. Ces deux volumes, de même que le 
tome xi qui parut en 1774 ne suscitèrent pas la moindre réaction 
chez Voltaire. Pourtant le contenu du tome xi était assez impor- 
tant, qu’on en juge plutôt: 


L'EVANGILE / DU JOUR / CONTENANT / Le Taureau BLANC tra- 
duit du Syriaque. / FRAGMENTS fur L'INDE, fur le Général / Larri & fur le 
Comte de MoRANGIÉs. / ORAISON FUNEBRE de CHARLES-EMa- / NUEL Roi 
de Sardaigne & Duc de Savoye. / Prononcé le XVII Mars 1773. / [vignette] / 
[double ligne] | A LONDRES | MDCCLXXIV. / 
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Les trois textes ont une pagination séparée: le premier, pp.48; 
sig. A-C'; le deuxième, pp.iv.134; sig.*, A-H’, P; le troisième, 
pp.34, sig. A-B*, C; le tout, cm.20 Eléments d’Enschedé; la 
vignette est la même que celle de l’édition d'Amsterdam de 
L’ homme moral de Pierre Levesque. Le papier n’a pas de filigrane. 
Le tome xii qui comprend Don Pèdre et l Histoire de Jenni fait 
dire à Voltaire qu’il y a des éditions de sa pièce qu’il ne connaît pas 
(18 mars 1775 à Argental, Best.18263) et que son roman est plu- 
sieurs fois édité (10 septembre, à de Vaines, Best.18530), mais ses 
remarques se limitent à ces propos. Voici la description du 
tome xii: 

L'EVANGILE / DU JOUR / CONTENANT. / Don PEDRE roi de Ca/tille, 
tragédie. Nouvelle / Edition. / ELOGE HISTORIQUE DE LA Raison. / De 
L'ENCYCLOPÉDIE. / Petit ÉCRIT fur l'arrêt du Confeil du 13 Septem- | bre 1775 
qui permet le libre commerce des bleds dans | le royaume. | La TACTIQUE, 
augmentée d’une note très intéres- | fante. | HISTOIRE de JENNI ou le Sage & 


l’Athée. En | XII. Chapitres. | [vignette] | A LONDRES. | MDCCLXXV. / 
L’ Histoire de Jenni est paginée, pp.[iv].70.[ii]; sig. A-D*; Es, 


les autres textes, pp.108; sig. A-F*, G*; le tout, cm. 20. Eléments 
d’Enschedé; pas de filigrane. 

Les Lettres chinoises parurent en mars 1776 a Genéve (Bengesco 
1859); on trouve une mention de cet ouvrage dans la liste des 
‘Livres nouveaux’ de l’édition d’Amsterdam du Journal des 
scavans au mois de février 1777. Une édition séparée fut faite par 
Rey: 

LETTRES | CHINOISES, / INDIENNES / ET / TARTARES. | A 


MONSIEUR PAW, PAR UN BENEDICTIN. / Avec plufieurs autres 


Pieces intéreffantes. | [ornt. typ.] | [double ligne] | LONDRES. | M.D.CC. 
LXXVI. / 


pp-[iv].74; sig.[  ]?, A-D8, E5; cm. 20. 


Eléments d’Enschedé; pas de filigrane. L’ouvrage parut tel quel 
deux ans plus tard dans le tome xiii de ZL’ Evangile du jour: 
L’'EVANGILE / DU JOUR. / CONTENANT. / Lettres Chinoifes, 
Indiennes & Tartares. | DIALOGUE de Maxime de Madaure. / LETTRES du 


Chevalier de Bouflers. | LETTRES de M. de Voltaire à M. l Abbé d’O- | livet. | 
Le Mots d’Augufte, Epitre à M. de Voltaire. | SENTIMENT d’un Académicien 
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fur Corneille. / FRAGMENT d’un Poëme, par M. le Chev. de / Cubieres. | VERS 
sur un Bref attribué au Pape Clement XIV. / Les FINANCES, en Vers. / 
FRAGMENT d’une Lettre fur les Dictionnaires / satyriques. / RÉPONSE à cette 
Lettre, par M. de Morza. | Le DimancxE, ou les filles de Minée, Poëme. | 
DiatriseE à l’Auteur des Ephémérides, du 10 / Mai 1775. / [ornt. typ.] / 
LONDRES. / MDCCLXXVIII. | 


pp.[viii].182.[ii]; sig.[  ]*, A-L’, M4; cm. 20. Eléments d’Enschedé; pas de 
filigrane. 

Pour la méme année 1776, nous mentionnerons également une 
édition séparée, l’avant-dernière, à ne pas figurer dans l’évangile, 
c’est La Bible enfin expliquée. Visitant Voltaire à Ferney en août 
1775, le comte de Stolberg pouvait annoncer à la comtesse 
von Bernstorff le 22-27 (Best.18498): ‘Noch immer schreibt er, 
nun soll in Holland ein Commentaire sur l’écriture sainte von 
ihm unter der Presse sein’. L’ouvrage ne parut cependant qu’en 
juillet 1776 (Mémoires secrets du 26, ix.192). Nous connaissons 
deux types différents édités simultanément par Rey, et décrits par 
Bengesco en deuxième et troisième place sous le no.1861: 

LA BIBLE / ENFIN EXPLIQUÉE | PAR / PLUSIEURS AUMO- 
NIERS | De S.M.L.R.D.P. / [ornt. typ.]/ LONDRES. | MDCCLXXVI. / 
pp-[iv].275-[i bl.]; sig.[ ]?, A-Z4, Aa-Ll*, Mm?; cm. 23 12. 


Eléments d’Enschedé; pas de filigrane. Le texte est imprimé sur 
deux colonnes, ce qui n’est pas le cas de l’autre type, ce qui explique 
la présence de deux tomes: 

LA BIBLE / ENFIN EXPLIQUÉE | PAR / PLUSIEURS AUMO- 


NIERS. | DE S.M.L.R.D.P. / [Zigne] | TOME PREMIER / TOME 
SECOND). / [ornt. typ.] / LONDRES, / [double ligne] | MDCCLXXVI. | 


tome i: pp.[iv].274; sig.[  }?, A-R&, S; tome ii: pp.[iv].275-550.[ii bl.]; 
sig.[  ]?, S*-Z8, Aa-Ll*, Mm‘; cm. 20 1⁄2. 
Eléments d’Enschedé; pas de filigrane. 


L’année 1777 vit paraître Un chrétien contre six juifs, les Dialo- 
gues d’ Evhémère,! Eloge de Pascaletle Prix de la justice et de l'hu- 
manité. Les trois premiers titres figurent dans les tomes xiv, xv, xvi 
de L’ évangile du jour; le quatrième parut en édition séparée; tous 
ces volumes portent la date de 1778, l’année même de la mort de 
Voltaire. On ne trouve qu’une mention à une édition étrangère, 
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pour le tome xvi: écrivant à de Vaines en mars 1778 (Best.19948), 
Voltaire fait mention des ‘Pascals Condorcet qui viendront du 
pays étranger”. C’est la dernière allusion qu’on trouve sous sa 
plume à une édition étrangère. Si l’année 1777 ne vit pas de 
réimpressions, l’année suivante en connut quatre de suite, dont 
voici les descriptions: 


L’EVANGILE / DU JOUR. / CONTENANT. / UN CHRÉTIEN contre 
six Juifs. | POËSIES de M. de Voltaire &c. | [ornt. typ.|/ MDCCLXX VIII. | 


pp.[vi].188; sig.[  ]®, A-L8, M5; cm.20. 


Il est à remarquer que l’ouvrage est annoncé en octobre 1777, 
avec les Dialogues dans le Journal des scavans, d’ Amsterdam. Ces 
derniers constituent l’essentiel du tome xv, l’avant-dernier connu, 


de L’ Evangile: 


LEVANGILE / DU JOUR. / CONTENANT. / Douze DIALOGUES 
D'EVHÉMÈRE. / LETTRE à Meffieurs de l Académie Françoife | fur Shake- 
Jpeare. | [ornt. typ.]/ LONDRES./MDCCLXXVIII.] 


pp-[iv].132.32; sig.[  ]?, A-H8, I2, A-B8; cm.20. 
Eléments d’Enschedé; pas de filigrane. 


Voici le tome xvi: 


L'EVANGILE / DU JOUR. / CONTENANT. / ELOGE & Pensées de 
PASCAL en trois parties. | [ornt. typ.] | LONDRES. / MDCCLXXVIII. | 


Les trois parties ont une pagination particulière: la première, 
pp.[iv]. viii.59 [i DL]; sig. [ F,*, A-C*, Ds; la deuxième: pp.95 
[i bl.]; sig. A-F*; la troisième, pp.104; sig.A-F*, G4; le tout, cm.20. 
Eléments d’Enschedé; pas de filigrane. 

Le dernier volume publié par Rey du vivant de Voltaire est une 
réimpression du Prix de la justice et de l humanité; annoncé le 
26 novembre 1777 par les Mémoires secrets (x.318), Rey l’insére 
dans sa liste de nouveautés d’avril 1778. Depuis février, Voltaire 
est à Paris; les Mémoires secrets annoncent que l’ouvrage se 
répand à Paris au début d’avril (x.211, 213-214): c'était peut-être 
l'édition hollandaise qui commençait à se répandre. Voici sa 
description (Bengesco 1874): 
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VOLTAIRE ET MARC MICHEL REY 
PRIX | DE LA JUSTICE / ET DE } L'HUMANITÉ | [ornt. typ.] | A 
LONDRES, | [double ligne] | MDCCLXX VIII. | 
pp.[iv].114.[ii]; sig.[  ]?, A-G8, H2; cm. 20. 
Eléments d’Enschedé; pas de filigranes. 


Moins de deux mois après, Voltaire mourait. Rey lui-même 
décédait le 8 juin 1780. Pendant vingt-six ans il avait imprimé en 
édition originale ou en réimpression une foule innombrable de 
textes de Voltaire, des plus anodins aux plus forts. Certes, leur 
collaboration connut des hauts et des bas: orageuse au début, elle 
ne tarda pas à prendre une allure normale; le nombre de volumes 
publiés ne fut pas toujours le même d’année en année .Vers les 
dernières années même, on constate un net ralentissement. 

Il ne convient pas d’exagérer les propos de l’écrivain sur 
l'éditeur, ou ceux de ce dernier. Dictés quelquefois par la fougue, 
l’incompréhension, l'inquiétude, Vintérét, l’amitié, ils sont 
parfaitement compréhensibles. Nombre de documents, de lettres 
ont malheureusement disparu sans laisser de traces; quoi qu’il 
en soit, grâce à la correspondance, aux documents d’archives, si 
rares, aux extraits de presse, à des données techniques, nous 
espérons avoir montré le rôle considérable joué par Marc-Michel 
Rey dans la diffusion des œuvres de Voltaire. Il en fut de même 
pour Rousseau, Diderot, Holbach et leurs disciples. Editeur du 
parti philosophique, il mérite plus que quelques vagues mentions 
dans les bibliographies, plus qu’une froide attention polie. 
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fr 


Marie Madeleine Jodin, amie de Diderot 


et temoin des Lumiéres 


par P. Verniére 


Il est relativement aisé de mesurer l’extension des lumières, si 
l’on se borne a l’étude d’une élite sociale et intellectuelle, aux 
contacts heureux d’une aristocratie et de la république des lettres. 
Mais cette influence échappe à nos prises s’il s’agit de la mesurer 
en profondeur, auprès de classes sociales illettrées et muettes. 
Nous voudrions donner un exemple privilégié de contagion philo- 
sophique avec le cas de Marie Madeleine Jodin (27 juin 1741- 
8 août 1790), petite actrice sans grand talent dont le nom a sur- 
vécu grâce à une correspondance avec Diderot. Sa vie roma- 
nesque se déroule sous le signe de la révolte; huguenote mal 
convertie, actrice à procès et scandales, publiciste féministe, elle 
demeurera constamment en marge d’une société qui renonce à 
l'intégrer; le bourgeois Diderot, malgré ses conseils, ne saura lui 
procurer une autre assise que financière. Mais l’important est que 
cette révolte se double, chez cette actrice peu cultivée, d’une 
idéologie mal digérée, puisée rapidement auprès des philosophes, 
non seulement Diderot, mais Helvétius, Holbach, Wilkes et 
quelques autres. Nous comptons à la suite de recherches d’archives 
faire revivre cette étrange figure de femme philosophe qui, sans 
avoir la prestance de la Clairon, nous permet de discerner l’action 
corrosive des lumières sur des âmes incultes et passionnées. 
‘Sans les lettres que Diderot lui écrivit, mlle Jodin serait absolu- 
ment inconnue et l’honneur d’avoir eu un tel correspondant n’a 
pas suffi à la tirer tout à fait de l’obscurité profonde où l’a laissée 
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son talent dramatique.’ Tel est le commentaire sévère par lequel 
Tourneux introduit les 19 lettres que le philosophe rédigeait 
entre 1765 et 1769. Cette sévérité, nous espérons le prouver, n’est 
plus justifiée. 

Tourneux, pourtant fort averti des choses du théâtre, a négligé 
de nombreux documents d’archives et ignoré les trésors de Péru- 
dition provinciale qui donnent tant de prix aux Dictionnaires 
d'Henri Lyonnet et de Max Fuchs. M. Georges Roth, après avoir 
retrouvé les autographes de Diderot, dont Briére avait donné une 
copie incomplète et souvent peu fidèle, a pu les éditer scrupuleuse- 
ment et en a tiré la matière essentielle d’un article important sur 
l'actrice. Nous sommes en mesure de dessiner maintenant, de 
façon plus complète, la biographie de mlle Jodin et de dissiper les 
mystères de ses 20 premières années, grâce à deux dossiers des 
Archives de la Bastille conservés à la Bibliothèque de l’Arsenal. 

L’affaire commence à Lyon en 1730. Un jeune ouvrier horloger, 
Jean Jodin, né à Genève le 12 juin 1713, erre sur les quais du 
Rhône, où il aurait pu peut-être rencontrer son compatriote Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, qui, après les fêtes de Pâques, devait abandon- 
ner en pleine rue m. Lemaitre, le vieux kapellmeister d’ Annecy. 
Jean Jodin, lui, n’est pas un bohéme. Il compte se rendre à Paris, 
où ses deux frères, Jean et Pierre, travaillent dans l'horlogerie 
auprès d’un oncle maternel, Jean Baptiste Dutertre, établi quai 
des Orfèvres. La rencontre d’une femme infléchit sa vie sinon ses 
projets. Madeleine Dumas, née en 1705 à Lunel, n’en est pas à sa 
première aventure. Son père, calviniste réfugié à Genève, l’a 
mariée à un nommé Lafauzes. En 1730, veuve libertine, elle vient 
de subir deux ans de détention dans une maison de correction. 
C’est un jeu pour elle de séduire l’horloger de 17 ans. Le couple 
gagne Paris. Jean Jodin travaille chez l’oncle Dutertre qui s’aper- 
çoit de sa vie irrégulière et le contraint au mariage. Y eut-il 
abjuration du calvinisme? Nous ne le savons pas. Les parents pari- 
siens semblent avoir renoncé pour leur part à la religion réformée 
qui leur interdisait l’accès de la maîtrise. Il en fut de même pour 
l’horloger Caron, père de Beaumarchais. C’est le 27 juin 1741 
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que naît à Paris Marie Madeleine Jodin. A l’âge de 9 ans, vers 
1750, l’enfant est officiellement convertie. Pendant que Jean Jodin 
s’installe comme horloger à Saint-Germain-en-Laye, sa fille, 
nouvelle convertie, reçoit une pension du roi de 200 livres avant 
d’être confiée à la Congrégation de Vernon, sous la tutelle provi- 
soire de son oncle prénommé lui aussi Jean et de sa tante Marie 
Jodin. 

Dès lors commence, pour cette enfant psychologiquement 
bouleversée, une extraordinaire aventure. Séparée de ses parents, 
convertie de force, elle se révolte. Son caractère devient de plus 
en plus violent. Le 15 mai 1751, un ordre du roi la fait transférer 
par l'inspecteur de police Roussel à la maison des Nouvelles 
Catholiques à Paris, et, le 25 mai, la mère supérieure Marguerite 
Castillon en accuse réception. En 1752, elle en est chassée et mise 
aux Bénédictines de Gif. En 1753, à nouveau chassée, elle est 
envoyée aux Ursulines de Poissy. En 1754 on l’éloigne jusqu’à la 
Providence d'Auxerre. En 1755 elle échoue aux Hospitalières de 
Louviers. En 1756 enfin, elle est rendue à ses tuteurs Jean et 
Marie Jodin qui, le 15 février 1757, se retournent vers les parents 
naturels de la jeune fille en les priant de les débarrasser ‘d’un objet 
d’iniquité et de tourment’. Ils ne voient qu’un recours: la maison 
de correction. La petite Marie Madeleine a à peine dépassé 15 ans. 

Entre temps, son père Jean Jodin a acquis une certaine notoriété. 
En 1754 il avait publié chez Jombert à Paris un petit essai tech- 
nique sur Les Echappements à repos. Critiqué assez méchamment 
par l’astronome Lalande, il publie chez Michel Lambert en août 
1755 un Examen des diverses observations de m. de Lalande. L’aca- 
démicien s’en inquiète au point d’écrire à Malesherbes le 20 no- 
vembre 1755 une lettre conservée au recueil Anisson de la Biblio- 
thèque nationale. Jean Jodin, grand ami de m. Le Roy, grand ami 
lui-même de Diderot, fut probablement mis en rapport à cette 
occasion avec le monde des encyclopédistes, ce qui accrédita plus 
tard la légende de sa collaboration au grand ouvrage (les articles 
‘Echappement’ et ‘Horlogerie’ signés T. sont en effet de Jean 
Baptiste Le Roy, fils du célèbre Julien Le Roy). La mort de Jean 
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Jodin à Saint-Germain-en-Laye le 6 mars 1761 allait apporter la 
misère à sa veuve et à sa fille. En mars 1761, les deux femmes 
s'installent à Paris rue Mazarin et très probablement s’adonnent 
lune et l’autre à la prostitution. Toute la famille se plaint au 
lieutenant de police. Pierre Jodin, Marie Jodin, trois Dutertre, 
sa mère elle-même dénoncent Marie Madeleine. Marianne Marbel, 
épouse Ponsignon, maîtresse couturière rue de Seine, prétend 
connaître la jeune fille depuis son bas âge et l’accuse de libertinage 
avec la complicité de sa mère. Son oncle Jean Baptiste Dutertre, 
horloger quai des Orfèvres, demande qu’on enferme la mère et 
la fille et offre pension à la Salpêtrière. Jean Abraham Dutertre, 
cousin paternel, horloger au Marché-neuf, renchérit. La tante 
Marie Jodin, ancienne tutrice, demande l’internement pour ‘une 
fille déréglée et irréligieuse’. Pierre Jodin, privilégié du roi, accuse 
cette jeune personne de n’avoir cessé de le désoler ‘par un liberti- 
nage sans exemple et hors d’état d’être dompté’. Le 26 octobre 
1761, le lieutenant de police établit un rapport au comte de Saint- 
Florentin: ‘La famille de la nommée Marie-Madeleine Jodin 
demande qu’elle soit conduite à ses frais, ainsi que Demoiselle 
Jodin sa mère, à la Salpêtrière où elle paiera 100 livres de pension 
pour chacune d’elle. Elle expose que la fille Jodin est d’un carac- 
tère extrêmement violent, qu’elle menace sa mère de la tuer, ce qui 
l’a engagée à se joindre à la famille pour solliciter un ordre contre 
sa fille, ce qu’elle a rétracté depuis, qu’elle est livrée au libertinage 
et qu’elle s’est fait chasser de plusieurs couvents à cause de sa 
mauvaise conduite. Il résulte des informations que j’ai fait faire 
par le commissaire et l’inspecteur du quartier, ainsi que des 
déclarations de ces mêmes parents qui ont signé leur déposition, 
que l’accusation contre ladite fille Jodin est conforme à la vérité, 
que sa mère tient une conduite assez répréhensible, qu’elle était 
débauchée dès avant son mariage, qu’elle prostitue sa fille et 
partage avec elle le revenu de son libertinage, que cette distribu- 
tion occasionne entre elles des différends qui les porte à se 
menacer réciproquement de se tuer, que le profit qu’elle retire 
de la vie licencieuse de sa fille est le seul motif qui la fait 
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rétracter des plaintes qu’elle avait précédemment portées contre 
elle, et qu'enfin l’une et l’autre méritent également d’être ren- 
fermées’. 

Le 16 novembre 1761, une lettre de cachet déclenche l’appareil 
policier. L’inspecteur Delaville-Gaudin, accompagné du com- 
missaire Mutel, pénètre à 10 heures du matin rue Mazarine dans la 
maison du sieur Benoît loueur de carrosses, et arrête Madeleine 
Dumas veuve Jodin et Marie Madeleine âgée de 19 ans. Les 
scellés sont mis aux effets mobiliers et on transporte les deux 
femmes à l'hôpital de la Salpêtrière. 

Tout commentaire affadirait ce que ces documents révèlent sur 
l’effroyable misère matérielle et morale de cette pauvre Manon. 

Nous ne savons combien de temps dura l’incarcération des deux 
femmes: vraisemblablement plusieurs mois, peut-être plus d’un 
an. Ce qui est certain, c’est que Diderot s’efforça de les tirer 
d’affaire à leur sortie de prison, comme le reconnut beaucoup plus 
tard Marie Madeleine. Le temps n’était pas loin où lui-même 
gitait à Vincennes et il n’oubliait pas l’amitié de l’horloger Jean 
Jodin. Il était d’ailleurs sans illusion comme le révéleront les 
lettres écrites entre 1765 et 1769. 

Il est probable que Marie Madeleine se découvrit entre 20 et 
22 ans une vocation théâtrale. Nous ne savons rien sur cette 
période; toujours est-il qu’en 1765 elle est à Varsovie avec la 
troupe Josse Rousselois. La première lettre de Diderot est du 
21 août. La troupe française patronnée par le nouveau roi Stanislas 
Auguste Poniatowski comporte une douzaine de membres. Mile 
Jodin y est vedette, avec ‘l’emploi des reines, mères-nobles et 
coquettes’. Nous avons pu consulter sur cette période de la vie de 
l'actrice les deux ouvrages de Bernacki et de Karyna Wierzbicka, 
qui ont utilisé les archives de Cracovie. Ces quelques documents 
relatent le caractère colérique de l’actrice, et même une rixe avec 
son camarade Hercourt. Un procès scandaleux les aurait opposés, 
Hercourt accusant mlle Jodin de lui avoir craché au visage. En 
juillet 1766, lors du séjour de mme Geoffrin auprès du roi, on 
signale au répertoire avec mlle Jodin Le Guerrier guidé par l'amour, 
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Le Temple de la gloire et La Fête de Momus. Les neuf lettres de 
Diderot envoyées à Varsovie mélangent curieusement les conseils 
moraux, les conseils financiers et de perpétuelles leçons sur la 
technique du théâtre. Cependant, vers la fin de 1765, Diderot 
félicite Phomme intrépide qui veut la diriger’. Il semble donc que 
mlle Jodin ait trouvé un protecteur. Nous ne croyons pas qu’il 
s’agisse déjà du comte de Schulenburg. En effet celui-ci est signalé 
à Paris dans les trois premiers mois de 1767: c’est là qu’il rencontre 
le graveur Wille et recommande mme Terbouche à Diderot. 
Ministre du Danemark à la cour de Dresde, il est probable qu’il ne 
rencontra mile Jodin qu’à son arrivée dans cette ville en mars 
1768. En effet l’actrice s’est enfuie de Varsovie, quittant la troupe 
de Rousselois. Elle a probablement taché de s’engager à Dresde. 
Au lieu d’un public, elle trouve un riche protecteur: le comte 
Werner xxv de Schulenburg. 

C'était un grand seigneur, bien que cadet de famille: d’origine 
prussienne, au service du Danemark. Né le 7 avril 1736 à Paris où 
son père était ambassadeur de Danemark, il étudie à Leipzig, 
Gottingue, séjourne à Paris en 1758 et à Oxford en 1759. Depuis 
1763 il est envoyé extraordinaire à la cour de l’Electeur de Saxe. 
C’est donc un honnête homme, instruit et courtois, qui courageu- 
sement allait se charger du sort chanceux de l’actrice. En juillet 
1768 les deux amants séjournent au château de famille à Salzwedel 
près de Magdebourg. En août ils partent pour la France. Après 
un court arrêt à Paris, ils atteignent Bordeaux où Marie Madeleine 
compte se faire engager dans la troupe locale. Un document 
d’archives du 20 septembre 1768 marque sa présence à Bordeaux. 
Nous avons retrouvé une procuration générale de sa main chez le 
notaire Duprat (de mlle Jodin à Denis Diderot). 

Elle semble avoir séjourné dans cette ville de septembre 1768 
à août 1769. Schulenburg la chaperonne. Elle attend un engage- 
ment jusqu’à mai 1769, où elle débute, semble-t-il, avec succès. 
Sept lettres de Diderot durant cette période nous le montrent bon 
conseiller financier et moral, adjurant son amie de quitter au plus 
tôt le théâtre, puisqu'elle dispose maintenant d’un honnête revenu, 
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et de retrouver le calme auprès d’un homme qui veut faire son 
bonheur. 

C’est en août 1769 qu’un nouveau drame éclate, vraisemblable- 
ment lors de la procession du 15 août pour l’assomption de la 
sainte-vierge. Au passage du sacrement elle refuse le salut et est 
immédiatement incarcérée. Nous n’avons pu retrouver les traces 
de l'affaire ni dans les archives de la Jurade ni dans celles du parle- 
ment. Mais Diderot, dans une lettre du 11 septembre à Sophie 
Volland, nous la raconte: ‘Ma comédienne de Bordeaux me ferait 
enrager, si je m'y intéressais jusqu’à un certain point. Imaginez 
qu’elle est fille de protestants et qu’elle jouit d’une pension de 
200 livres en qualité de nouvelle convertie. Eh bien, cette nouvelle 
convertie qui touche tous les ans deux cent francs pour se mettre 
à genoux quand le bon Dieu passe s’est avisée de s’en moquer un 
jour qu’il passait. On a rapporté ses propos au Procureur Général. 
Elle a été décrétée, prise et mise en prison d’où elle n’est sortie 
qu’à force d’argent.’ L'argent était évidemment celui du comte 
Werner. Mais il apparaît que, fatigué de l’aventurière, il se soit 
décidé à la rupture. 

Il nous faut dès lors improviser. Il semble, d’après une lettre au 
chevalier d’Eon du 3 juillet 1770, retrouvée par m. Roth et moi- 
même à la bibliothèque de Tonnerre, que mlle Jodin soit allée en 
Angleterre, probablement pour y jouer la comédie. Elle est main- 
tenant à l’aise et dispose de plusieurs milliers de livres de rente, 
ce qui n’adoucit pas son caractère et ne la pousse pas à la modestie. 
Mile Jodin lit Helvétius, le Système de la nature et bon nombre 
d'ouvrages défendus. A Paris elle prétend être intime de Diderot, 
ce qui est vraisemblable; à Londres elle a été recommandée à 
Wilkes, sans doute par Diderot lui-même. Peu à peu l'actrice se 
mue en intellectuelle. L’abandon du théâtre était cependant pro- 
visoire. Elle garde des relations avec les directeurs de troupes; 
la Montansier ainsi que son associé Neuville la pressentent pour 
le théâtre d’Angers et l’engagent pour un an le 23 avril 1774. Elle 
devait jouer ‘les reines, les premiers rôles forts dans la tragédie, et 
les mères nobles dans la comédie’. Elle était tenue de fournir les 
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costumes nécessaires et de suivre la troupe où la direction le 
voudrait. Elle devait enfin recevoir 3000 livres par an payables par 
douzièmes. 

Mile Jodin arrive à Angers le 14 juillet et joue le dimanche 16 
le rôle d’Aménaide dans Tancréde. Le soir Neuville l’avertit qu’on 
jouerait Sémiramis à Saumur et exige un départ immédiat. Le 
samedi 22, Neuville lui offre le rôle d’Iphigénie en Tauride. 
Mlle Jodin qui a oublié le rôle propose Mérope, Mélanide, Phèdre 
ou Médée. Neuville demeure ferme. L’actrice refuse et le lende- 
main elle est chassée de la troupe. Elle assigne Neuville devant le 
présidial pour contrat rompu. Le procès se déroulera accompagné 
de mémoires au style boursouflé. Marie Madeleine gagne enfin 
son procès et retourne à Paris. Tous ces renseignements nous 
viennent des Notes sur le théâtre d’ Angers de Queruau-Lamérie. 

À 33 ans, Marie Madeleine se retirait de la vie théâtrale. Nous 
n’en entendrons plus parler jusqu’en 1790. Mais rien ne nous 
permet de croire qu’elle ait rompu toute liaison avec Diderot et le 
milieu des philosophes. Il semble même que, jouissant d’une 
honnête aisance, elle ait parfait son éducation et beaucoup lu. Un 
très curieux ouvrage, paru en 1790, mais inspiré par la Révolution, 
nous incite à croire que la révoltée s’était muée en réformatrice et 
que l’idée majeure de ses dernières années avait été l'apologie du 
féminisme. 

C’est à Angers chez Mame que paraît une brochure de 85 pages 
intitulée Vues législatives pour les femmes, adressées al’ Assemblée 
nationale par mlle Jodin, fille d'un citoyen de Genève. C’est un 
extraordinaire ouvrage qui porte en épigraphe: ‘Et nous aussi 
nous sommes citoyennes!’: ‘Quand les Français signalent leur 
zèle pour régénérer l'Etat et fonder son bonheur et sa gloire sur les 
bases éternelles des vertus et des lois, j’ai pensé que mon sexe, qui 
compose l’intéressante moitié de ce bel empire, pouvait aussi 
réclamer l’honneur et même le droit de concourir à la prospérité 
publique, et qu’en rompant le silence auquel la politique semble 
nous avoir condamnées, nous pouvions dire utilement: et nous 
aussi nous sommes citoyennes!” 
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Dans une première partie, elle expose la dignité de la femme 
et dévoile les causes de sa corruption: négligence des lois, exis- 
tence de la prostitution, épuration nécessaire des filles publiques 
(reprenant ainsi le Pornographe de Rétif de la Bretonne), extinc- 
tion des académies de jeu, des affiches obscènes, des tableaux indé- 
cents, des petits théâtres équivoques. 

Deuxième point: vingt pages marquent la valeur morale et 
intellectuelle, les vertus naturelles des femmes à propos desquelles 
elle évoque sans barguigner les matrones romaines. La solution 
pour ramener les femmes à la vertu, c’est la réforme des mœurs 
par des juridictions féminines. Des chambres de conciliation qui 
traiteraient des drames familiaux, des promesses de mariage, des 
affaires de séduction et des vœux religieux; des chambres civiles 
qui réprimeraient les scandales publics: ceci représentant l’appa- 
reil répressif. Mais au-delà, on créerait des ateliers féminins en 
donnant aux filles pauvres les moyens de vivre et la sûreté du 
domicile. Enfin une assemblée législative des femmes, formée de 
l'élite de nos provinces et de la capitale, rédigerait un code féminin, 
‘suivant ainsi l’exemple de la nation qui procède à la refonte de 
ses lois’. En post-scriptum, une controverse avec Marmontel 
datée de février 1790 vante l’instauration du divorce et, à la 
manière de Diderot, critique l’indissolubilité du mariage, ‘impo- 
litique et contre nature’. 

Aucun ridicule dans cet étrange ouvrage qui est d’un authen- 
tique précurseur du féminisme moderne. Mlle Jodin connaissait 
admirablement son sujet, et l'expérience de sa rude vie lui 
avait inspiré tardivement quelque sagesse. Mais ce qui dans cet 
ouvrage nous étonne, ce n’est pas seulement son style, c’est la 
très sérieuse culture qu’il traduit. Nous y avons relevé dix cita- 
tions importantes de Rousseau et surtout du Contrat social, des 
allusions à Delisle de Sales, Bayle, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Mon- 
taigne, La Bruyère, Platon même. Elle a lu le Tableau de Paris 
de Mercier, l’essai de Roland sur Les Prérogatives des dames gau- 
loises; elle a analysé précisément le Pornographe de Rétif. Elle 
disserte savamment sur le mariage romain d’après l’article de 
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l'Encyclopédie. En 1790, à 49 ans, l'actrice est devenue femme de 
lettres et philosophe. 

Elle ne devait pas profiter de la menue notoriété que méritait 
son ouvrage. Installée à Fontainebleau, elle allait mourir le 
8 août 1790 ainsi qu’il appert d’un extrait de décès que nous avons 
retrouvé par chance aux Archives nationales, signé par Daije, 
curé de Saint-Louis de Fontainebleau: ‘Ce jour d’hui 9 août 1790 
a été inhumée dans le cimetiére de cette paroisse, par nous sous- 
signé prétre de la mission faisant les fonctions curiales, le corps de 
Demoiselle Madeleine Jodin fille du sieur Jean Jodin, vivant 
horloger à Paris et de Dame Madeleine Dumas, décédée, hier, 
âgée environ de cinquante ans. Ladite inhumation a été faite en 
présence de Me Nicolas-François Bernard, avocat et notaire du 
roi en ce lieu, du sieur Gabriel-Martin Rebours de la Brie,officier 
du roi, du sieur Antoine-Auguste-Joseph Zuidez, bourgeois en ce 
lieu, du sieur Claude Cornat et du sieur Louis Roussin charpen- 
tier en ce lieu qui ont figuré avec nous ledit jour et an.’ 

Il aurait été facile pour les Goncourt ou l’historien Lenôtre 
d’exploiter plus abondamment le pittoresque d’une telle vie et 
d’écrire sur Marie Madeleine Jodin une monographie digne de 
celle de la Clairon, qui fut elle aussi actrice et philosophe. Ce qui 
nous importe pour l’heure, c’est de mesurer grâce à elle l'impact 
de la philosophie des lumières. Cette fille de protestants, convertie 
par force, échappée de six couvents, prostituée par sa mère, est à 
20 ans une fille en révolte. Elle maudit un monde qui l’a faite ce 
qu’elle est. Plus que nos bourgeois philosophes, elle est allée au 
fond de la misère et de l’infamie. Actrice et fille entretenue, elle 
réussit grâce à un riche protecteur à échapper à la pauvreté; 
d’emblée, avec cette liberté retrouvée, grâce aussi à la chance de 
ses rapportsavec Diderot, elle accède à la philosophie des lumières. 
Ce qu’elle en retire est grossier; mais elle va sans hésiter aux solu- 
tions radicales. Athée, elle apprécie le Système de la nature, et plus 
tard elle va à l'extrême des revendications féministes que les con- 
ventionnels les plus enragés ne sauront approuver. Nous avons 
pensé qu’il était nécessaire de dégager le destin de cette petite 
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actrice d’un romanesque facile et de montrer sa valeur exemplaire 
parmi les révoltés de ce siècle qui, au-delà du cynisme du Neveu 
de Rameau, surent dégager une leçon de leur vie, au même titre 
sinon avec le même talent que Mercier ou Rétif de la Bretonne. 
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Voltaire and medicine 


by Renée Waldinger 


Illness plagued Voltaire throughout his life. ‘L’éternel malade’, as 
he called himself, was forever complaining of his suffering and his 
frail constitution. He expected an early death, referred to it all the 
time, yet lived to the respectable old age of 84 years. In spite of 
his poor health he never ceased to work and he carried out a 
prodigious correspondence. Physical discomfort was, neverthe- 
less, a constant companion and is mentioned repeatedly in his 
letters. The numerous references to medicine and doctors found 
in his works owed much to his personal experiences. But it is the 
correspondence above all that reveals the extent of Voltaire’s con- 
cern for his health; it is there that can best be seen the impact of 
his illness on his mode of living, his work habits and his relation- 
ships with others. 

There is no medical record of the nature of his illness. Numer- 
ous conjectures, based on Voltaire’s own observations and those 
of his contemporaries, have appeared in print since his death. 
Indeed an attempt at a medical diagnosis was made in 1883 by 
dr Roget in Voltaire malade, étude historique et médicale. His con- 
clusion was that Voltaire was a hypochondriac who suffered from 
arthritis. It is of course impossible to trace an exact medical 
history more than a hundred years after the patient’s death. More 
or less learned guesses may be ventured, but at considerable risk. 

We will never know the true nature of Voltaire’s illness, and as 
interesting and valuable as such information may be, it is not 
necessary for a greater understanding of the man and his literary 
production. The fact remains that Voltaire was ill, or considered 
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that he was ill for most of his life. ‘Je suis né faible et malade.. . 
aiant toujours vécu dans les souffrances’ (Best.14025). He may 
have exaggerated his suffering or even imagined it, but there is no 
doubt that illness altered the course of his existence. His concern 
with matters pertaining to medicine, doctors, health, disease, and 
their influence on life and death, is striking. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in his letters. Even if Voltaire’s disease cannot be 
analyzed, the study of his reaction to it is of paramount impor- 
tance. His physical condition made him a different man and deter- 
mined the life he was to lead. He was forced to adjust to it and to 
regulate his existence according to its requirements. Thus health 
and its demands played an enormous rôle in his life, and if we can 
trace and analyze that rôle we will have invaluable insights into 
his personality, mode of living and attitude toward the world. 
In what way did it shape his outlook on life? How did it affect his 
dealings with friends and enemies? To what extent did his per- 
sonal experiences cause him to become involved with doctors 
and the medical controversies of his epoch? These are the ques- 
tions we will attempt to answer here. 

Voltaire considered good health the foundation of everything 
else. All possessions become meaningless when one is sick 
(Best.6564). He stated often that if he were healthy he would 
consider himself perfectly satisfied (Best.6729) and he called a 
strong constitution ‘le véritable bien’ (Best.6932). Good health is 
essential for the pursuit of pleasure, philosophy and even ideas 
(Best.6993). Man’s attitude toward the world depends in great 
measure on his physical condition. Voltaire maintained through- 
out his life that ‘la maniére dont on digére décide presque toujours 
de notre manière de penser’ (Best.16714). This remark may seem 
facetious, but Voltaire repeated it so frequently that it must be 
accepted as a true expression of his thoughts. 

During his youth Voltaire looked upon his own disease as the 
worst possible misfortune. He detested a long drawn out illness 
such as his that leaves man listless for years. Above all he feared 
to ‘voir tous ses goûts s’anéantir, avoir encore assez de vie pour 
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souhaitter d’en jouir et trop peu de force pour le faire, devenir 
inutile et insupportable à soy-méme, mourir en détail’ (Best.335). 
He even maintained that a lengthy illness is a kind of death, for 
it separates the patient from the rest of humanity and makes him 
forget his brothers. ‘Je tâche de m’accoutumer à ce premier genre 
de mort afin d’être un jour moins effraié de l’autre’ (Best.202). 
But these fits of depression were short-lived and alternated with 
a conscious attempt to accept illness as one of the facts of his life. 
‘Je suis très malade, mais je me suis accoutumé aux maux du 
corps et à ceux de l’âme”’ (Best.133). These are hardly the words of 
a young man of 27 years of age, but they are typical for Voltaire, 
and for cause. He was forever indisposed, unable to go out, con- 
stantly forced to stay in bed with one ache or another. ‘Ma santé 
est dans un état qui feroit pitié” (Best.569). ‘Je suis presque tou- 
jours malade’ (Best.3221). Writing to Cideville from Versailles 
in 1746 he complained of being so weak that he could hardly hold 
his pen (Best.3015). Voltaire’s discouragement was greatly in- 
creased by his conviction that his condition would never change 
(Best.1443). ‘Je me tate pour savoir si je suis encore en vie: cet 
hiver mest encore plus fatal que le précédent” (Best.4170). He 
attributed his disease to heredity. He asserted that he had in- 
herited it from his supposed father, not Arouet, but Rochebrune, 
an officer and member of an old and noble family (Best.2782, 
4832, 6283). In 1752 he wrote: ‘Il est vrai que j’ai perdu toutes mes 
dents par une maladie dont j’ai apporté le principe en naissant; 
chacun a dans soy-méme, dès sa conception, la cause qui le 
détruit’ (Best.4245). In his eighty-fourth year he was still refer- 
ring to his illness as ‘un mal de famille’ (Best.19925). 

Personal worries severely aggravated his physical distress. His 
sojourn in Berlin and the subsequent difficulties he encountered 
when he decided to leave had grave repercussions on his health. 
‘Jamais . . . les maladies cruelles dont je suis accablé n’ont tant 
exercé ma patience que dans cette occasion’ (Best.4278). When 
his niece left him and he found refuge with the elector Palatine 
he complained that he no longer knew what would become of 
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him. His fingers were bothering him, they would swell and hurt 
him and then return to normal. ‘Je trouve que ces alternatives de 
mes doigts sont l’image de notre vie, et surtout de la mienne” 
(Best.4832). Voltaire never forgave Frederick for the misfor- 
tunes, both mental and physical, the king had made him endure. 
He would bring them up in his correspondence periodically, 
mentioning in particular the physical disorders the king caused. 
His poor health was the prime reason for the deep discourage- 
ment he experienced at that time. He felt that it isolated him from 
contact with other human beings and gave him too much time 
to think of the follies committed in the world (Best.5857). ‘Le 
meilleur des mondes possibles est horriblement ridicule. Il fau- 
drait voir tout avec des yeux stoiques. Mais le moyen, quand on 
souffre et qu’on voit souffrir?” (Best.6312). More resigned at this 
point in life than during his youth, he declared himself ready to 
endure prolongued weakness, but had no patience with con- 
tinuous suffering (Best.6932). 

Advancing age brought its usual miseries; he had trouble with 
his eyes, he suffered from gout and his hearing was impaired 
(Best.8790). His view of the world was particularly black at those 
moments and he could be ferocious. He was quite aware that his 
physical condition would then colour his outlook. In a letter to 
Argental in which he referred to both Jesuits and Jansenists as 
monsters, he added this revealing sentence: “Vous me trouverez 
un peu sévère dans ce moment, mais c’est la fièvre qui me prend, 
et je vais me coucher pour adoucir mon humeur’ (Best.9486). He 
wrote mme Du Deffand that when he was sick he did not have a 
nice view of the world (Best.11178). Similar thoughts recur in a 
number of letters. He complained to Thieriot that when he was 
too sick to laugh he was most aware of the stupidities of the 
human race from Charlemagne to his own day. ‘Je trempe mon 
pinceau dans la palette du Caravage quand je suis mélancolique” 
(Best.6o8r). 

Voltaire’s sombre view of the world did not last long. As soon 
as his physical distress had abated, his spirit revived. He realized 
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that he had little strength, but he believed that the liveliness of his 
temperament took the place of physical fitness and made him live. 
‘Ce sont des ressorts bien délicats qui me mettent au tombeau et 
qui m'en retirent très vite’ (Best.1204). He was often surprised to 
be alive at all. ‘Quand je pense au nombre prodigieux de jeunes 
gens pleins de santé et de vigueur que j’ai enterrés, je me regarde 
comme un roseau cassé qui subsiste et végète au milieu de cent 
chênes abattus autour de lui’ (Best.951). Thirty-six years later, 
in 1772, he was still expressing the same surprise, and ended a 
letter with these words: ‘Pour moi, je suis très étonné d’être en 
vie’ (Best.16729). In spite of repeated discomfort and even per- 
iods of extreme pain he considered himself a happy man. “Tout 
bien compté et bien pesé, je trouve infiniment plus de douceurs 
que d’amertumes dans cette vie’ (Best.1443). Voltaire even con- 
ceded that illness had certain advantages. Man does not appreciate 
health when he has it; its absence teaches him its value and that is 
an essential lesson (Best.9837). In addition, the physical activity 
enjoyed by a healthy person leaves him no time to collect his 
thoughts. Poor health on the other hand keeps a man at home 
and gives him time to reflect. He has thus an opportunity to 
meditate and reach his own conclusions about man and the world 
(Best.8646). Such a man does not have to accept the opinions of 
others, nor will he depend on others to fill his day. He discovers 
his own resources. Voltaire was convinced that his illness was 
responsible to a large extent for his literary production. It forced 
him to turn inward and thus prevented him from frittering away 
his talents in mundane conquests. ‘Mon bonheur, que je dois à mes 
maladies, est d’être seul partout, à Manheim, à Gotha, à Stuggard, 
à Bareith, je passerais la journée avec moi même; je la passais ainsi 
à Potsdam’ (Best.5117). 

The importance of this confession must be underlined. Vol- 
taire realized fully that he would never have been able to study 
and to work if he had remained in society. Toward the end of his 
life he was to call his stay at the court his greatest waste of time. 
‘Ceux qui vous ont dit . . . qu’en 1744 et 1745 je fus courtisan, ont 
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avancé une triste vérité. Je le fus; je m’en corrigeai en 1746, et je 
m’en repentis en 1747. De tout le temps que j’ai perdu en ma vie, 
c’est sans doute celui-là que je regrette le plus. . . . Le temps et 
les talents quand on en a, doivent, ce me semble, être mieux 
employés. On en meurt plus content’ (Best.18772). His illness 
caused him to find out what mattered most to him; it enabled him 
to concentrate on that which gave him the greatest satisfaction. 
His work became progressively more important to him. ‘Je passe 
la moitié de mes jours à étudier ou à rimailler’ (Best.705). From 
Berlin he wrote Argental that he was very ill, but at the same time 
busier than a man in perfect health (Best.4584). Writing from 
Strasbourg in 1753 he told mme Denis: ‘Il me vient quelquefois 
du monde et je m’enfuis. Une caverne ou vous, voila ma vie. Je 
travaille quand je ne souffre pas, et quand je souffre, je me mets 
au lit’ (Best.4887). Six months later he warned her that she would 
be frightened by the life he was leading. He spent the day com- 
pletely alone, dividing his time between suffering and work 
(Best.5117). Once settled in Geneva his passion for work in- 
creased even further. “Je vis dans la retraite, mais je n’ay pas de 
loisir” (Best.8433). This assertion was seconded by mme Du 
Bocage who wrote to Algarotti on 1 May 1761: ‘Pour notre in- 
compréhensible Voltaire, les temps, les lieux, les matières lui sont 
égaux, il travaille sans relache’ (quoted in a note on Best.8978). 
One of the arguments he used when trying to convince mme Denis 
to remain in Paris and not to return to Ferney was that he worked 
fifteen hours per day (Best.145 40). It did not keep her away, but 
she soon found out that her uncle had told her the truth. ‘J'ai 
trouvé mon oncle assez bien. . . . Il travaille 15 heures par jour; 
c’est une passion plus violente que jamais’ (Best.15005). Work 
had become essential for life. ‘Je m’occupe, et cela seul me fait 
vivre’ (Best.18140). 

This passion for work was thus a consequence of his illness. 
Yet, while poor health was indirectly responsible for his work, it 
presented also its major threat. Voltaire’s greatest fear through- 
out his life was that sickness would prevent him from finishing 
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what he had set out to do. In 1732 he told Maupertuis that he was 
very much afraid that he would have to abandon the study of 
philosophy, for it demanded good health and leasure, and he 
possessed neither (Best.532). The following year he wrote to 
Cideville: ‘Ma santé est pire que jamais. J’ay peur d’étre réduit a 
ce qui seroit pour moy une disgrace horrible, a ne plus travailler. 
Je suis dans un état qui me permet a peine d’écrire une lettre’ 
(Best.5 40). He hesitated to tackle the task of writing Le Siècle de 
Louis xIv because of his poor health (Best.696), and maintained 
later that he wrote it between bouts of sickness (Best.3803). The 
concentration necessary for mathematical studies tired him par- 
ticularly (Best.1092); before he learned to pace himself in order 
to conserve his strength, he would get very ill from overwork 
(Best.1002). He complained that his wretched health represented 
a continual obstacle to his passion for study (Best.1542). ‘Je 
souffre les trois quarts du jour, et l’autre quart je fais bien peu de 
besogne’ (Best.2044). His greatest worry while writing the Hrs- 
toire universelle was that his health would prevent him from 
finishing it (Best.5179). He warned Alembert that he could not 
vouch for his health and thus never knew when he would be able 
to work. He urged him therefore to tell him in advance what 
articles he wished him to do for the Encyclopédie (Best.6328). 
Never was he more crushed than when work was taken from him. 
In May 1762 he was ordered to bed with what appears to have 
been pneumonia aggravated by overwork. All study was ex- 
pressly forbidden and Voltaire was inconsolable. ‘Le travail qui 
était ma consolation, m’est interdit. Je ne peux plus me moquer 
de frére Berthier, de Pompignan et de Fréron. Je baisse sensible- 
ment’ (Best.9665). Again his main concern was that he would be 
unable to finish his task (Best.9657). 

Poor health was a curse and presented a serious hindrance when 
working, but there were numerous outside forces that were ever 
ready to encroach on the time Voltaire reserved for study and 
literary pursuits. He saw that he could free himself of their impor- 
tunities by turning his liability into an asset. His illness served as 
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a convenient excuse for his multiple social obligations. How 
could one be offended if Voltaire was unable to visit or receive? 
Everyone knew that he was constantly indisposed. As we read 
his voluminous correspondence we marvel at Voltaire’s ingenious 
excuses and the resourceful way he presented them; we realize 
also that without them there would not have beena literary legacy. 

His illness made it possible for him to forego all kinds of social 
obligations; it also helped him to extricate himself from difficult 
situations. In Berlin, for example, during the crisis caused by the 
Hirschel affair, Voltaire wished to avoid all possible unpleasant 
contacts with Frederick, and therefore asked for permission to 
settle at the Marquisat, an estate near Potsdam. He blamed his 
illness for his need of a temporary haven. ‘Je prendrai le petit lait 
que La Mettrie et Codénius [Cothenius, Frederick’s physician] 
m'ont conseillé avec des anti-scorbutiques’ (Best.3772). In reality 
he wanted to work. When his plea remained unanswered he 
asked for the Marquisat again, repeating that his health required 
diet and solitude (Best.3799). As his relations with Frederick 
deteriorated, he came to the realization that his wretched health 
was the only excuse that would save face for both of them if he 
left Berlin. 

One can follow the crystallization of thatidea in his correspond- 
ence, and the masterly unfolding of his plan to make his illness 
responsible for his departure and reentry into France. On 
14 November 1751 he told mme Denis of major Chasot who had 
feigned a severe illness in order to receive permission to go to 
Paris. ‘Il se porte bien celui-là, et si bien qu’il ne reviendra pas’ 
(Best.4o11). He wrote to all his friends that his physical condition 
was hopeless, that he was losing all his teeth, the control of his 
senses, that he would never see them again (Best.4187 etc.). And 
then he made the final break. The controversy with Maupertuis 
had made his position untenable. He could not tell the truth; his 
illness stood him in good stead. ‘Je veux partir absolument. . . . 
J'ai déclaré à Federsdoff que ma santé ne me permettait pas plus 
longtemps un climat si dangereux’ (Best.4520). To König whom 
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he had supported and thus incurred the displeasure ofthe king, he 
wrote: ‘Je suis tombé malade à la mort et j'attends dans cet état 
ce que la nature et le roi voudront ordonner à ma destinée’ 
(Best. 5422). He realized that the Court suspected the genuineness 
of his discomfort, for he told the French envoy, the chevalier 
de La Touche: ‘Je ne doute pas qu’on ne dise à Potsdam que cette 
fièvre est de commande. Il faudra que je meure pour me justifier’ 
(Best.5 464). That the latter did not believe him is evident in a 
report of 10 February 1753 in which he states that Voltaire ‘est 
encore retenu à Berlin par une fièvre que je regarde plutôt comme 
un prétexte pour se faire désirer à Potsdam que comme une véri- 
table indisposition’ (Best.4569). When at last Voltaire addressed 
himself to Frederick directly and asked for permission to leave, 
he placed the whole blame on his illness. ‘Dans l’état déplorable 
où je suis, il ne me reste qu’à obtenir de Vôtre Majesté la triste 
grace de partir, et d’aller chercher aux bains de Plombiéres une 
guérison dont je ne me flatte peu, ou la mort qui mettra fin à mon 
étrange et douloureuse situation’ (Best.4596). Frederick curtly 
replied that there was no need to use a pretext in order to ask for 
one’s leave (Best.4599). 

Once out of Prussia the problem of receiving permission to 
settle in France remained. He reasoned that an appeal made on the 
basis of his wretched physical condition would have the greatest 
chance of success. From Strasbourg he wrote to mme Denis who 
had returned to Paris: ‘Peut-être encore ne faut-il pas désespérer 
que le roi touché de mon état me permit de venir chercher ma 
guérison auprès de vous; j’attends avec résignation ma destinée’ 
(Best.4838). He sent entreaties to mme de Pompadour and advised 
his niece to emphasize the nearly desperate state of his health. He 
told her to request that he be allowed to return to his own house 
for a month to receive medical treatment (Best.4984). Upon hear- 
ing that the king had told mme de Pompadour that he did not 
want Voltaire in Paris, he pleaded with Argenson to make an- 
other attempt. ‘Je suis persuadé que le roy ne veut pas que je meure 
dans l’hôpital de Colmar’ (Best.5036). He realized eventually 
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that all this was futile and decided to join the Argentals at 
Plombières. Mme d’Argental was surprised to see how well he 
looked and exclaimed: ‘Je suis accoutumée de tout temps à cette 
santé déplorable qui va toujours’ (Best.5210). 

Voltaire tried everything to remain in France, but it was useless. 
The motive he gave for settling in Geneva was again his health. 
À patient had to live near his doctor (Best.5432). He was worried 
that certain important people in France might be sceptical of the 
reason he advanced for his move (Best.s 599), but he soon forgot 
them and enjoyed his new home. He rejoiced particularly in his 
freedom. Talking of her uncle, mme Denis said: ‘Il ne se porte 
jamais si bien qu’aux Délices’ (Best.6870). No one expected him 
to make social calls; everyone pitied his poor health. He had all 
the time he needed to study and work. ‘Je suis aussi heureux qu’on 
peut l’être quand on digére mal’ (Best.6455). The peace he found 
in Ferney brought on a change in his physical condition. His 
health improved and he seems to have felt better there than at any 
time during his life. Edward Gibbon, who visited him in 1763, 
wrote that Voltaire ‘has got rid of most of his infirmities and tho’ 
very old and lean, enjoys a much better state of health than he did 
20 years ago’ (Best.10520). Voltaire denied such improvement 
vociferously for he was afraid it would rob him of the time he 
devoted to his work. Moreover, whenever he was bored or busy, 
he could claim that he was not feeling well and retire to his room. 
He feared that he would lose such a perfect excuse. But the 
numerous references to his improved condition contained in the 
letters of his visitors prove that his old age was far healthier than 
his youth. A most revealing description of Voltaire’s physical 
condition is found in a letter of an unknown correspondent. He 
relates that he decided to see for himself whether Voltaire’s in- 
firmities were as debilitating as the latter pretended. While taking 
a walk he lowered his voice to a whisper, but Voltaire did not miss 
a word. During their conversation Voltaire would bend down 
repeatedly to pick up weeds that the author of the letter could 
barely see from his height. ‘J'en conclus que m. de Voltaire avait 
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encore des yeux très bons; et par la facilité avec laquelle il se 
courbait et se relevait, j’estimai qu’il avait de même les mouve- 
ments très souples, les ressorts très liants, et qu’il n’était ni sourd, 
ni aveugle, ni podagre’ (Best.14741). 

A letter from Théodore Tronchin bears witness to this con- 
tention. Voltaire feels better than ever, wrote dr Tronchin on 
23 June 1764; he related that he had just met Voltaire who was 
driving a gig pulled by a colt. ‘Je lui criai par la portiére, Vieux 
enfant que faites vous? . . . Voyez si c’est l’alure et le ton d’un 
agonisant?’ (added to Best.11110). Voltaire was so afraid that this 
incident might destroy his legend that he wrote the doctor at 
once, claiming that he was on the way to see him and had no 
coach horses at hand. ‘N’allez pas en tirer vos cruelles consé- 
quences, que je me porte bien, que je suis un corps de fer, etc. ... 
Ne me calomniez plus, et aimez moi’ (Best.r1110). Two months 
later Voltaire was still trying to convince the good doctor. ‘Mon 
cher Esculape, vous allez mettre fin à vos plaisanteries et à vos 
calomnies, vous ne me direz plus que mon corps de coton est un 
corps de fer. J’ai eu le plaisir, pour vous faire enrager, d’avoir trois 
accés de fiévre, mais le dernier a été si médiocre que je ne peux 
m'en vanter” (Best.11217). The sculptor Pigalle also spread the 
word that Voltaire’s physical condition was much improved. 
Wh en Voltaire found out he tried frantically to squash this report. 
He accused Pigalle of calumny (Best.15 518) and maintained that 
he was in a pitiful state (Best.15 525). On July 23 1770 he assured 
Grimm that ‘M. Pigalle, quoi que le meilleur homme du monde, 
me calomnie étrangement. Il va disant que je me porte bien, et que 
je suis gras comme un moine. Je m’efforgais d’étre guai devant 
lui, et d’enfler les muscles buccinateurs pour lui faire ma cour’ 
(Best.15 522). 

Mme Gallatin, in her periodic communiqués to Frederick of 
Hesse-Cassel, also stated repeatedly that Voltaire felt fine; but, 
she added, one could not tell that to the patriarch, for he claimed 
that only those who did not love him said that he was in good 
health (added to Best.16350). This is corroborated in a most 
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amusing letter written by an Englishman: Voltaire’s ‘common 
salutation is, qui veut voir une Ombre? Vous estes bien bon 
Monsieur, vous venez voir un Mourant, un Cadavre. It is very 
difficult to Converse with him on this subject. If you are sorry— 
And pray sr why should you be sorry? Or if you insist that he is 
wonderfully well and Robust for his age, he complains of the 
Cholic which is universally understood as a signal to leave his 
house. So that the only way is to let him go on When in a few 
Minutes altho his legs be feeble his tongue becomes frolicsome as 
that of a boy of eighteen’ (Best.18074). Mme Suard, who visited 
Voltaire in 1775, echoed these words. She relates that she men- 
tioned his health when she first met Voltaire. “Il dit me là-dessus 
ce qu’il dit à tout le monde, qu’il était mourant, que je venais dans 
un hôpital; mais je vous assure qu’il a la meilleure mine du monde’ 
(Best.18383). 

Voltaire was able to live in Ferney according to certain pre- 
cepts of health that had always guided him. As early as 1729 he 
had written to Thieriot that he owed his life to exercise and diet. 
The poor were healthier than the rich because they could not eat 
to excess (Best.335). His secretary Collini found this point of 
view most objectionable, complained bitterly of such restraint, 
and expressed the desire to work for people who ate two meals a 
day (Best.5352). But Voltaire swore that ‘La sobriété est le seul 
médecin de la nature’ (Best.5154). Abstinence is the secret of 
health (Best.11152). ‘Il n’y a qu’une extrême sobriété qui puisse 
nous procurer une vieillesse un peu tolérable’ (Best.11946). 

But even more than diet he needed calm and solitude. Events 
that distressed him intellectually affected him physically. The 
Lisbon disaster, for example, made him physically ill (Best.5942, 
5950). The Calas affair depressed him at first (Best.9583, 9587) 
and infuriated him to such a degree that he felt ill (Best.9587, 
9590). He swore that nothing but death would make him abandon 
his fight (Best.9777). Intolerance revolted him physically (Best. 
12629, 12683). On his deathbed, in the throes of his final agony, 
he heard of the repeal of Lally’s condemnation; he wrote the 
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latter’s son: ‘Le mourant ressucite en apprenant cette nouvelle’ 
(Best.20046). It was not just a figure of speech; he felt momen- 
tarily better. His health depended to a great extent on his peace of 
mind, which in turn was essential for his work. He found it in his 
retreat and he praised pastoral life to all his correspondents 
(Best.9764, 10011, 11931). ‘Si je suis en vie j’en ai l’obligation à 
ma campagne’ (Best.7929). He thrived in his domain, for he felt 
free, and freedom was an essential ingredient of good health 
(Best.8078). It kept him young. Although he suffered from all 
the infirmities attached to old age he remained young in spirit 
(Best.8977). He was convinced that his enthusiasm gave him 
strength (Best.9771). He wrote to Choiseul that he had strong 
passions (Best.10365). There may be physical deterioration, but 
his heart remained healthy and warm (Best.8868). 

His eagerness to work, to start another project never abandoned 
him. On the contrary, he felt that his health improved when he 
was busy. When count Vorontsov proposed that he write an 
essay on the dissensions dividing the churches of Poland, he 
jumped at the opportunity. Such a project would keep him alive. 
Great passions gave strength (Best.13494). Old age brought with 
it a sense of pressure. Even if it made him sick, such pressure kept 
him young, for it involved him with the rest of humanity. He 
wrote to Alembert that his blood had boiled when he read about 
the chevalier de La Barre. ‘Malheur a qui la lecture de cet écrit ne 
donne pas la fiévre’ (Best.12599). He had the feeling that he must 
intensify his campaign, that there was not a moment to lose 
(Best.10462). ‘Plus je vieillis, et plus je deviens implacable envers 
Pinfame’ (Best.10379). 

Voltaire did not accept old age gracefully, but bemoaned its 
debilitating ravages. ‘Vieillesse et maladie sont deux fort sottes 
choses pour un homme qui aime comme moi le travail et le plaisir’ 
(Best.8437). The idea that he could die from one day to the other 
was always at the back of his mind. He must hurry therefore and 
finish his task. ‘Il faut avouer que la vie est comme le glaive 
de Damouclès; le glaive est toujours suspendu” (Best.13479). 
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Happiness made him feel young, sickness resulted in despondency. 
He could go from one extreme to the other before coming to the 
conclusion that one should cultivate one’s garden (Best.16766). 
When he was not well he would stay in his room, but nothing 
remained of his indisposition the next day. His gaiety was re- 
nowned (Best.18108). Mme Suard recalled her shock upon seeing 
Voltaire who had suffered a slight indigestion. He looked ten 
years older than the preceding day. She sympathized with his 
plight and criticized those around him for their lack of considera- 
tion for an old man. She had the feeling that they refused to believe 
his suffering and that they looked upon him as a capricious child 
(Best.18389). 

In 1776 he was described as bearing up well for his age; he was 
then 82 years old. ‘Il a l’oreille un peu dur, en sorte que lorsqu'on 
fait quelque bruit, il est obligé de faire répéter, ce qui le fâche car 
quoiqu'il dise depuis vingt ans qu’il perd les yeux et les oreilles, 
il ne voudrait pas qu’on s’en aperçût. C’est cette envie de paraître 
briller toujours, qui fait qu’il n’aime pas se trouver et à manger en 
grande compagnie” (Best.19035). The following year his health 
worsened and he suffered a mild stroke (Best.19520). This did not 
prevent him from working with his usual passion and writing 
the Commentaire sur l’ Esprit des lois de Montesquieu in one week 
(Best.19532, 19537, 19541). He avoided company and was ac- 
cused of becoming ‘sauvage’ (Best.19566). The end was approach- 
ing, an end he had been expecting all along and whose delay 
never failed to amaze him (Best.19281). 

It is to be expected that a man who endured the debilitating 
effects of a frail constitution for 84 years would have very definite 
opinions of the medical world with which he came into contact. 
‘Jay étudié la médecine comme mme de Pimbéche avait appris 
la coutume en plaidant’ (Best.4245). He tried to find out as much 
as he could about the medical practices of his day. He read all the 
books on medicine he could find; he asked his friends to buy them 
for him (Best.7962, 8029) and received many directly from their 
authors. He maintained that don Quixote had not read more 
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books on chivalry than he on medicine (Best.14025). The cata- 
logue of his library reveals that he owned most of the important 
medical works of his period. Forty-eight titles of medical books 
published in the eighteenth century are listed by Havens and 
Torrey in their study of Voltaire’s library. Several additional 
works, not cited by them are mentioned in his correspondence 
(Best.4245, 6534, 8029, 16161, 16181). Voltaire asserted that he 
had great respect for the medical profession, but that one could 
not trust it completely. “Je sçai que cet art ne peut être que conjec- 
tural, que peu de tempéraments se ressemblent’ (Best.4245). The 
medical advice that helped one patient did not help another. 
Medicine, unfortunately, was based too much on guesswork. In 
reality, and in spite of his assurances of high esteem, Voltaire had 
little faith in it. This attitude reflected very much that of his cen- 
tury, which found expression in the article ‘Médecine’ of the 
Encyclopédie: ‘Si Von vient à peser müûrement le bien qu’ont 
procuré aux hommes, depuis l’origine de l’art jusqu’à ce jour, une 
poignée de vrais fils d’Esculape, et le mal que la multitude im- 
mense de docteurs de cette profession a fait au genre humain dans 
cet espace de tems; on pensera sans doute qu’il seroit beaucoup 
plus avantageux qu’il n’y eût jamais eu de médecins dans le 
monde.’ Voltaire could not agree more. He felt that the practice 
of medicine could be very dangerous and depended too much on 
conditions the patient did not control, such as the knowledge of 
doctors and the general health of the patient. It did not lend itself 
to general rules. The best policy was to be one’s own doctor, to 
live with one’s diet, to help nature occasionally, but never to 
exaggerate (Best.4245). 

As Voltaire grew older he became more and more convinced 
that medicine consisted primarily in removing obstructions; diet 
and nature did the rest (Best.14574). Above all medicine should 
not interfere with the normal course of nature (Best.17632). 
Voltaire’s treatment of medicine in his works reflects his own 
thoughts on the subject. That he was aware of this is proven by 
a letter he wrote to mme Du Deffand who had asked him for 
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some medical advice; he told her to look up his article ‘Médecine’ 
in the Questions sur l encyclopédie ‘qui est assez drôle, mais qui me 
paraît bien approchant de la vérité (Best.18311). This is a dia- 
logue between a princess and her physician who tells her that 
doctors can only take away; they can’t give anything in return. 
Medicine consists ‘a débarrasser, à nettoyer, à tenir propre la 
maison qu’on ne peut pas rebatir’ (M.xx.24-25). Such a concep- 
tion of medicine does not deny the importance of the doctor. 
His rôle is not to create, but it is to conserve the health of his 
patients. The successful practice of medicine is founded on 
experience, on the knowledge of the patient’s temperament, and 
on very simple medication given when needed (M.xvii.222-225). 
A capable man, who knows his limitations inspires confidence in 
his patient. “L’espérance de guérir est déjà la moitié de la guérison’ 
(Best.171). Voltaire repeated quite often that he respected such a 
man and the ethical practice of medicine (Best.4282). A doctor’s 
advice should be sought and followed, but not blindly (Best. 
13611). The great fallacy, accepted by too many people, is that 
a doctor can bring about miracles. His art is not divine, it has its 
limitations (Best.6320). The same thoughts are expressed in Vol- 
taire’s works. In the article ‘Médecins’ which first appeared in the 
Nouveaux mélanges in 1765, Voltaire ridiculed the unrealistic 
expectations of people; a doctor is not a god and one should not 
ask him to ‘faire subsister ensemble l’intempérance et la santé’ 
(M.xx.56). The best doctor cannot make his patient live if he is 
destined to die, but he can help him and keep him alive as long as 
possible. 

Tt can be seen that Voltaire’s faith in a doctor’s ability to help 
was rather limited. In his works he made fun of them and mocked 
their pretensions. His portraits of medical men were most un- 
flattering. Yet when he was in a bad mood, he felt that he had not 
made them look ridiculous enough (Best.6560). His personal 
dealings with the members of the medical profession had taught 
him that doctors could often do no more than be the witnesses to 
the harm done by nature (Best.4236). He confessed his lack of 
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confidence to Frederick of Prussia, who had even less faith than 
he, and who considered their decisions more uncertain than those 
of metaphysicians (Best.1419). Unlike Frederick, Voltaire did 
not reject all help medicine could provide, but relied more on his 
own experience (Best.12165). ‘Je ne crois que faiblement aux 
médecins, mais je crois aux remédes qui m’ont soulagé’ (Best. 
3374). The real secret of getting well without doctors is abstinence 
(Best.11152). ‘Il faut avoir du régime et ne pas croire aux méde- 
cins’ (Notebooks, ii.352). Too many doctors were motivated by 
the financial rewards of the practice of medicine (Best.17705). 
Too often they took advantage of their patients and made tyran- 
nical demands which masked their ignorance (Best.2878). They 
abused their patient’s confidence when they failed to refer him to 
a more competent person (Best.7267). Voltaire despised the 
quacks who exploit men’s weaknesses (M.xviii.138). He dis- 
paraged them in his works and advised his personal friends to 
avoid them (Best.13842). He felt very strongly about the right of 
the patient to know the nature of his illness and to understand 
what remedies were given to him and why a treatment was fol- 
lowed. ‘Il est absurde qu’on sache ce qu’un cuisinier nous sert à 
souper, et qu’on ne sache pas ce qu’un prétendu médecin nous 
sert quand nous sommes malades’ (Best.17641). He scorned a man 
who did not explain what he was doing (Best.17632). 

Voltaire never hesitated to make his views known to his cor- 
respondents. Since his own health played such an important rôle 
in his life, he was convinced that his friends attached the same 
significance to theirs. And indeed they sought his advice, wrote 
to him of their personal difficulties, and he in turn always took 
their problems very seriously. He would answer them at length, 
not sparing the most intimate details. He had no compunction 
about giving specific information, and the occasional coarseness 
of his vocabulary is extremely amusing. Voltaire was very well 
informed and it is obvious that he had studied the best medical 
reports available. At times he would stop in the middle of a 
medical recommendation and confess that he was invading a 
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territory for which he had no formal training. After a long and 
technical explanation of the errors made in the usual treatment of 
smallpox for example, he exclaimed: ‘Mais c’est trop faire le 
médecin, je ressemble aux gens qui ayant gagné un procès consi- 
dérable par le secours d’un habile avocat, conservent encore pour 
quelque temps le langage du barreau’ (Best.171). Yet such 
scruples did not deter him too frequently; he felt that his own 
experience had made him an expert. In 1764, for example, he con- 
veyed to Damilaville Tronchin’s diagnosis of the latter’s disease 
and the treatment the doctor advised; Voltaire, however, urged a 
different course of action, adding: ‘Voila l’avis d’un vieux routier 
qui n’est pas médecin, mais qui depuis longtemps ne doit la vie 
qu’a une extréme attention sur lui-méme’ (Best.10944). 

His advice to others was based on the medical practices that he 
had found helpful. His fundamental principle was one of restraint 
and common sense. “Mon avis est qu’on tâche de souffrir le moins 
qu’on peut, et qu’on prenne les aliments les plus doux en la plus 
petite quantité” (Best.9716). He often chided his correspondents 
for eating too much, and warned them not to gorge themselves 
(Best.5154). He praised moderation in everything (Best.5987). 
La Mettrie’s death, which was a consequence of his gluttony, was 
a perfect example of waste and stupidity (Best.4227). Man owes it 
to himself to prolong his life as long as possible and to avoid 
excesses which bring nothing but pain (Best.9716). Medication 
should be used sparingly (Best.207) and bleeding done in moder- 
ation (Best.6756). In general his medical opinions were enlight- 
ened; this was no doubt due to Tronchin’s influence (Best.9716). 
Voltaire disapproved strongly of the common practice of visiting 
‘watering places’. He felt that they did not help him (Best.4838) 
and he advised his friends to forego them (Best.6603). He 
ascribed the vogue of mineral baths to the astute propaganda of 
the doctors of the region in which they were located (Best.5 129). 
As a further deterrent he informed his friends that Tronchin con- 
sidered ‘baths’ harmful (Best.6603). Tronchin and Voltaire held 
minority views; the popularity of mineral baths was enormous 
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in the eighteenth century. Today, of course, we know that 
Tronchin and Voltaire were right. “Watering places’ were really 
dangerous. Diseased persons of all ages, sexes and conditions 
used the same open baths; they remained in wet clothes for long 
periods in baths that were often filthy?. 

Although Voltaire prescribed moderation to his correspon- 
dents, he did not always follow his own advice. Especially when 
he grew older and relied less on doctors, he evolved his own sys- 
tem for taking care of himself. He wrote to mme Du Deffand 
that: ‘Je suis de l’avis d’un médecin anglais qui disait à la Duchesse 
de Malborou, Madame, ou soyez bien sobre, ou prenez souvent 
de petites purges domestiques, ou vous serez bien malade’ 
(Best.18311). Unfortunately Voltaire did not always restrict him- 
self to mild purgatives, but seems to have used them whenever he 
felt uncomfortable. Occasionally this treatment would have 
disastrous results. Pierre Michel Hennin relates that in February 
1773 Voltaire ‘se traita à sa mode pendant quatre jours, et lors- 
qu’on envoya chercher Cabanis, il avait une fiévre considérable. 
... Si cet accident a des suites il aura été victime de ses fausses 
idées en médecine’ (Best.17142). 

In spite of Voltaire’s avowed reservations about the medical 
profession, he knew and consulted, either personally or by letter, 
many of the famous physicians of his age. In England he met and 
seems to have been on good terms with drs Freind and Meade. 
Voltaire quoted Freind in his Notebooks (i.82) and asserted that 
his reputation was well-deserved (Best.331). Voltaire declared 
that Meade had been his friend and that he knew him very well 
(Best.18283). He travelled to Leyden to consult Boerhaave and 
agreed with his contemporaries that he was the greatest doctor of 
the century (Best.1204). 

Voltaire had read the works of Sydenham and admired him 
greatly (Best.18283). Throughout his life he retained the highest 
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regard for Gervasi who had saved his life during his smallpox 
attack (Best.16506). He praised particularly Gervasi’s habit of 
explaining whatever he did to the patient (Best.171). In Prussia, 
La Mettrie and Cothenius took care of him. He was treated by 
Silva, the queen’s physician (Best.1984). He corresponded with 
the society doctors of his period: Sénac, Louis xv’s doctor, 
Quesnay, the doctor of mme de Pompadour, Pomme, whose 
fame rested on his treatment of ‘les vapeurs’, the disease par 
excellence of high society. He asked and received advice from 
Bouvart, Le Cat and Paulet, all well-known physicians. In 
Geneva he was treated by Joly and Cabanis, and during his final 
visit to Paris, Lorry was called to his bedside. 

But the doctor with whom he had the most extensive contacts 
was of course Théodore Tronchin?. Voltaire lauded him extra- 
vagantly, calling him the successor to Boerhaave (Best.5 457), ‘le 
ressuciteur Tronchin’ (Best.7824), ‘le sauveur Tronchin’ (Best. 
10262), and ‘mon cher grand homme’ (Best.10966). There is no 
doubt that Tronchin was one of the great medical men of his 
century and that Voltaire’s admiration for his science was de- 
served. He was dedicated to his profession, honest and capable. 
He believed strongly in the value of clinical observation, of diet 
and proper hygiene. He was cautious in his diagnoses and treat- 
ments, and advised as little medication as possible’. He was the 
perfect representative of the eighteenth century doctor, since he 
was handsome, knew how to behave in society, and was also 
learned. Unlike many of his colleagues, whose manners were far 
superior to their knowledge, he knew ‘art de guérir autant que 
Part de plaire#. When Voltaire settled in Geneva in 1755, he 
wrote to mme de Fontaines: ‘Nous avons ici un médecin, 
m" Tronchin, beau comme Apollon et savant comme Esculape. 


2 see Henri Tronchin, Un médecin du (Paris 1906), pp.139-141. 
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Il ne fait point de médecine comme les autres. On vient de 
50 lieues à la ronde le consulter. Les petits estomacs ont grande 
confiance en lui’ (Best.5803). Voltaire praised the doctor’s know- 
ledge to all his friends (Best.6147, 6301). He entrusted his whole 
household to his care and advised his correspondents to consult 
him (Best.6305). ‘Esculape Tronchin nous attire icy touttes les 
jolies femmes de Paris. Elles s’en retournent guéries et embellies’ 
(Best.6756). Indeed the philosophe acted as an intermediary be- 
tween his numerous correspondents and the famous doctor. Even 
Frederick of Prussia consulted Tronchin through Voltaire 
(Best.7489-765 5). Consultation by mail was an accepted practice 
in the eighteenth century, but the publicity made by Voltaire 
helped to spread the doctor’s reputation (King, p.300). Later in 
life Voltaire came to doubt the benefits derived from these con- 
sultations from afar. During Damilaville’s illness he wrote to 
him: ‘Je vous répéterai ici que les grands médecins ne guérissent 
pas de loin, et qu’ils ont bien de la peine à guérir de près. En 
vérité les maladies ne se traitent guère par lettres’ (Best.11772). 
A sister of charity can do more fora sick man than a sage dictating 
prescriptions from far away (Best.11776). Voltaire admired 
Tronchin’s devotion to his patients, his willingness to stay at 
their bedside when necessary (Best.9646). He was convinced that 
the doctor was the only person who truly understood man’s 
nature (Best.7267). 

Voltaire’s judgment of Tronchin’s medical competence was 
quite accurate, but he failed to see that the character of the doctor 
did not match his skill. Tronchin never understood the philosophe, 
never sympathized with his hopes or supported his crusades. In 
fact he thought that Voltaire was mad (Best.12597) and mis- 
judged him completely (Best.17215, 19962). The two men had 
entirely different temperaments, and even before their stand on 
the questions raised by the civil strife in Geneva pitted them 
against each other, Tronchin never liked his patient (Best.9894). 
Voltaire, on the contrary, had complete confidence in the doctor 
and considered himself his admirer as well as his friend (Best. 
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12587). The philosophe had a trusting nature and it never occurred 
to him that a man who seemed to like him could be disloyal. 
Since Tronchin took such excellent care of him, it followed logic- 
ally that the doctor sympathized with him and found him con- 
genial. Thus we find the following remark in a letter to Tronchin 
of 25 March 1765: ‘vous qui connaissez les âmes comme les corps’ 
(Best.11653). Voltaire couldn’t have been more mistaken. 

Even before Tronchin moved to Paris, Voltaire found out that 
he needed a doctor less and less. As we have seen, his health 
improved after he settled in Geneva, and he was thus able to get 
along quite well without a doctor (Best.11943, 11946). When 
Tronchin left Geneva, Argental, worried about his friend, asked 
Voltaire who would take care of him. The philosophe replied: 
‘Personne, ou le premier venu; cela est absolument égal” (Best. 
12262). In 1767 Voltaire refused categorically to believe rumours 
from Paris that Tronchin had told the king that he was not and 
could never be the philosophes friend. ‘Je le crois fort incapable 
d’une telle indignité, et d’une telle extravagance’ (Best.13190). 
When the evidence became overwhelming, Voltaire blamed it all 
on a misunderstanding caused by the civil disturbances of 
Geneva (Best.13225). Two days after arriving in Paris on his 
final visit, Voltaire sent the following greeting to Tronchin: 
‘Le vieux malade étonné de vivre, autrefois très mauvais plaisant, 
toujours admirateur du vrai mérite, présente ses respects à 
Mr l’associé à qui peu d’hommes de son art sont associables’ 
(Best.19881). Tronchin had recently succeeded Haller as a foreign 
associate of the Académie des sciences. The doctor was not de- 
lighted to see his former patient. He disapproved of the trip on 
medical grounds and was sure Voltaire would die in Paris. So 
much has been written about Voltaire’s last days and death that 
we will not touch upon this subject here’. Suffice to say that 
Tronchin quarrelled with the marquis de Villette, who called 
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dr Lorry to Voltaire’s bedside; but the sick man requested 
Tronchin (Best.19929). Voltaire never wavered in his faith in the 
doctor and addressed one of his last letters to him. Tronchin, 
on the other hand, never gave Voltaire credit for what he had 
achieved in his life; he took care of him while despising him 
(Best.19962). 

Considering Voltaire’s preoccupation with health and medicine 
and his flair for becoming involved in momentous debates, it is 
surprising that he kept aloof from all but one of the major medical 
controversies that occurred in the eighteenth century. The con- 
flict pitting surgeons against doctors is hardly mentioned in his 
work. At that time the Faculty of medicine and the College of 
surgeons were two completely separate institutions; each had its 
own statutes, school, teachers, and students. To become a Doctor 
of medicine a candidate had to pass a series of examinations in 
Latin; the surgeons had to complete successfully a number of 
practical examinations®. Until 1770 the first surgeon to the king 
had to swear allegiance to the first physician. Louis xv stopped 
the subservience of the surgeons in 1770, by making them swear 
fealty to the king himself. Voltaire did not participate in this 
rivalry and refused to make a distinction between these two pro- 
fessions. To him, they were inseparable (M.xx.157). He asserted 
that he had absolute confidence in Frangois David Cabanis, 
who attended him during his last years in Ferney, because: 
‘il joint la connaissance de la médecine à l’art de la chirurgie’ 
(Best.18137). 

Another cause for friction in the medical world of the eighteenth 
century was the rivalry among various medical schools. Each 
school had its own philosophy and its adherents. Physicians 
trained in one school were frequently the antagonists of those 
trained in another. These jealousies between schools and doctors 
were hardly alluded to by Voltaire. He seems to have been 
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unaware of them and sought impartially the advice of physicians 
who had been opponents in bitter medical battles. In 1767 
dr A. Petit launched a sharp attack on Théodore Tronchin. The 
Faculty of Paris held a very jaundiced view of the popularity 
enjoyed by the foreigner Tronchin, who was a native of Geneva, 
trained in Leyden by Boerhaave. Petit accused Tronchin of an 
error in diagnosis resulting in the death of the dauphine Marie 
Josèphe de Saxe. The enemies of the Encyclopedists, such as 
Charles Collé, seconded the accusation and did their best to 
discredit the doctor. There is no mention of this scandal by Vol- 
taire. Or course, all his letters are not extant and those referring 
to that matter may have disappeared. Yet Voltaire usually re- 
peated himself to several correspondents and the attack on Tron- 
chin was also one on the philosophes. In 1770 Voltaire consulted 
several times dr Bouvart, who was the most prominent antagonist 
of inoculation against smallpox (Best.15203, 15204, 15255). Vol- 
taire sought Bouvart’s medical advice and never mentioned, not 
even to his other correspondents, that Bouvart was Tronchin’s 
bitterest enemy. He was probably not aware of the fact; but that 
in itself is surprising, since the philosophe was usually very well 
informed of the latest developments in Paris. 

Voltaire did participate, however, in the most important med- 
ical controversy of the century, that caused by the question of 
inoculation against smallpox. In 1756 Voltaire asserted that he 
had been the first person in France to write on this topic (M.ix. 
466). That was not quite correct, but he was the first to bring it 
to the attention of the public at large. 

Accounts of the practice of inoculation against smallpox were 
first published in Europe by two Greek doctors, Timoni and 
Pilarini, in 1713 and 1716 respectively. Their writings were 
known in France as early as 1718 or 1719. In 1717 Timoni 
inoculated his own daughter. That same year lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, the wife of the British ambassador in Constantinople, 
observed the Turkish practice of inoculating against smallpox, 
and had her son inoculated. Upon returning home in 1722, she 
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introduced the practice into England by having her daughter 
inoculated. Over considerable opposition the practice was tried 
out on ten men who had been condemned to death. When it 
proved to be successful the princess of Wales and lady Bathurst 
had their children inoculated. The method used in England con- 
sisted of a superficial incision in the arm through which was 
drawn a thread soaked in the fluid of a smallpox postule’. The 
patient contracted thus a mild form of the disease and acquired 
protection from future infections. In 1723 La Coste tried to 
introduce the practice into France. His letter to Dodart, the first 
physician to the king, was sharply criticized in the Journal des 
savants. French opposition, as voiced by Hecquet, was based 
primarily on the theory that inoculation was ‘contraire aux vues 
du Créateur’ (Delaunay, p.281). 

In the eleventh letter of the Lettres philosophiques, Voltaire 
praised the English for inoculating their children and advised the 
French to follow their example. He gave the impression that the 
practice was widely-used in England and completely safe. This 
was far from the truth. The procedure was quite dangerous in the 
early days. One out of fifty persons inoculated, or one out of 
sixty, died of smallpox. In addition even the mildest smallpox 
infection due to deliberate inoculation was as contagious as a 
severe case. An inoculated person could disseminate the disease 
widely. Asa result there was a sharp rise in the incidence of small- 
pox in the general population. The practice was therefore con- 
demned and lost favour in the 1730s (King, pp.320-322). Arnold 
Klebs’ divides his study into four periods: an introductory period 
from 1713 to 1721, a period of stagnation from 1727 to 1746, a 
second revival from 1746 to 1764, and an experimental period 
from 1764 to 1798. Voltaire’s visit to England followed directly 
the introductory period, when the procedure was novel and 
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hopeful. He had survived a virulent attack of smallpox in 1723, 
and his personal involvement led him to espouse enthusiastically 
a new method that seemed successful. He did not investigate 
further and was therefore not aware of the dangers, which caused 
it to be widely condemned in England. The practice of inocula- 
tion was continued in the British colonies, however, and reports 
of successes there brought it again to the attention of the public. 
In 1754 the College of physicians gave its approval to the proce- 
dure (King, p.322). 

In 1748 Théodore Tronchin, who had become convinced of the 
benefits of the new practice, inoculated ten patients and his own 
son in Holland. In 1750 he started to popularize it in Geneva. 
Between 1754 and 1755 several important theses in favour of 
inoculation were successfully defended at the Faculty of medicine 
in Paris. There was much propaganda in newspapers. In 1755 an 
important paper advocating inoculation was published by 
La Condamine in The Hague. The first French inoculation was 
done in May 1755; others followed, but after the report of one 
death, the practice was stopped. It was continued only among the 
French aristocracy who decided to follow the example of English 
society. Voltaire kept abreast of these developments and publi- 
cized his interest. As a result he was considered the ally of all the 
advocates of inoculation who sent him the books or papers they 
wrote on the subject. He never deviated from his conviction that 
they were working for the benefit of humanity. When he received 
Tissot’s book L’ Inoculation justifiée, for example, he thanked him 
and added: “Cet ouvrage est un service rendu au genre humain’ 
(Best.5 553). Later he wrote Paulet who had sent him his book on 
the history of smallpox, that no book had ever interested him 
more (Best.14025). Voltaire felt that his enthusiasm was vindi- 
cated by Tronchin’s successes in Geneva. People of means came 
from all over to be inoculated by him. “Cette méthode a icy le 
même cours et le même succez qu’en Angleterre’ (Best.5 599). 
When Tronchin was called to Paris in 1756 to inoculate the 
children of the duc d’Orléans Voltaire asserted that reason had 
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finally overcome the objections raised by fools (Best.6147). He 
addressed the following verses to Tronchin: ‘Autrefois à ma 
nation, / J’osai parler dans mon jeune âge / De cette Inoculation / 
Dont grâce à vous, on fait usage; / On la traitta de vision, / On la 
recut avec outrage . . .” (Best.6163). Voltaire basked in the satis- 
faction of another battle won. His propaganda in favour of 
inoculation had the same aim as his campaigns for Calas, Sirven, 
etc. He was convinced that only ignorance and superstition pre- 
vented the complete acceptance of such a miraculous cure. His 
comments show that he did not understand the medical aspects of 
inoculation. He presented it as a simple procedure that should be 
adopted universally (Best.9866). He was quite mistaken. It was a 
very complicated and expensive method. Close supervision by a 
physician was needed for several months. Since it required pur- 
gatives, bleedings, and countless drugs, it proved to be very 
profitable to doctors (King, p.322). Voltaire seems to have been 
unaware of these practical aspects; in any case he never men- 
tioned them. 

On 8 June 1763 the Paris parlement issued an order banning 
inoculation until the Faculties of medicine and theology had 
stated their opinion of this practice. It was done at the request of 
Omer Joly de Fleury who had followed the advice of dr Bouvart, 
the avowed enemy of Tronchin. On the Faculty of medicine six 
doctors were for, six against inoculation. Voltaire decried this 
move as another example of the stupidity of the barbaric Welches. 
To Damilaville he declared: ‘Nous sommes les polichinelles de 
l'Europe’ (Best.10448). He protested vehemently to all his 
friends. ‘Plus la raison se fortifie d’un côté, plus la grave folie 
établit ses trétaux. Vous ne concevez pas jusqu’a quel point on se 
moque de nous en Europe’ (Best.10447). He pointed out that 
Geneva would reap the advantages that the narrow-minded 
French denied their country. Everyone would go there to be 
inoculated (Best.10453). To publicize his attack on the edict, he 
wrote the facétie “Omer de Fleury étant entré, ont dit’, in which 
he ridiculed the opponents of inoculation. Two years later, in 
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De P horrible danger de la lecture, he made fun of Swieten, the 
physician of the empress of Austria, who was also opposed to the 
practice. Nothing is more deadly than ridicule, and Voltaire was 
quite right in his assumption that the ban on inoculation was due 
primarily to reactionary pressures; but he was not justified in 
dismissing the ban as absurd. The decision to submit the whole 
question of inoculation to the Faculty of theology stemmed from 
the contention that inoculation went against the decrees of pro- 
vidence. Voltaire was therefore convinced that he was fighting 
intolerance and superstition. But the edict also contained specific 
restrictions aimed at protecting the health of the nation. It must be 
remembered that smallpox was just as contagious when injected 
voluntarily as in a natural infection. There were sound reasons 
for forbidding inoculated persons to come into contact with 
others until six weeks after their cure. Voltaire disregarded this 
section of the edict; he was leading a crusade. 

This element of proselytism is very evident in the decision of 
Catherine of Russia to be inoculated; it can be traced directly to 
Voltaire. She wrote him that this was the best way of showing 
him her appreciation (Best.14432). Dimsdale, the famous English 
physician, performed the operation. Voltaire was delighted and 
gauged correctly the influence on Europe of Catherine’s example 
(Best.14483). On 26 February 1769 he hailed her for the lesson 
she had taught ‘à nos petits français, à notre ridicule Sorbonne, à 
nos charlatans disputeurs dans les écoles de médecine’ (Best. 
14523). Catherine’s example was indeed widely followed in 
Europe. In 1769 Angelo Gatti received permission to inoculate 
in Paris, using a simplified technique developed by Daniel Sutton. 
The death from smallpox of Louis xv on 10 May 1774 ended all 
opposition by the court to the practice of inoculation. Louis xv1 
and the royal family were inoculated. Voltaire credited his own 
efforts for this triumph (Best.17888). In June of the same year he 
published De la mort de Louis xv et de la fatalité, in which he 
blamed the decision of the parlement for the king’s death. He still 
maintained that inoculation was a very simple operation, less 
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dangerous than bleeding. ‘Une garde-malade, une servante peut 
inoculer un enfant avec autant de sûreté qu’un docteur en 
médecine” (M.xxix.304). This was totally incorrect. Voltaire had 
no intention of misleading his readers. This was what he believed. 
He never bothered to find out whether it was so; he never checked 
the medical conditions prevailing in his day. 

Although the new technique created by Daniel Sutton had 
resulted in a much lower mortality, the practice of inoculation 
was still very dangerous to the person inoculated and especially 
to those who lived with him. Only a small portion of the popula- 
tion could afford it, and the close and extended medical super- 
vision it required made it impractical for the population at large. 
Its undeniable popularity among a certain segment of the public 
had hardly any influence on the history of the health of the nation. 
At the end of the eighteenth century the incidence of smallpox 
was higher than before inoculation was introduced (King, p.324). 
Even if the growth of the population during the century is taken 
into account, the impact of inoculation was negligible. It went 
into complete oblivion after Jenner’s experiment with cowpox 
became known. Then the change was dramatic. In 1800 there were 
2409 deaths from smallpox in London; in 1804 there were 622. 
In Vienna there were 835 cases in 1800; only two in 1804 (King, 
p-324). Inoculation, as it was practiced in the eighteenth century, 
was a step in the right direction, but it was not the panacea that 
Voltaire heralded. 

Voltaire’s interest in medicine stemmed from his own needs. 
Although he read numerous medical books and kept abreast of 
the latest developments, they concerned him only in so far as they 
related to his own preoccupations. Thus his relation to medicine 
was primarily subjective. He was not interested in medical re- 
search or theories, nor did he ever attempt a systematic study of 
the subject. The analysis of his attitude toward questions per- 
taining to medicine is nevertheless very enlightening, for it shows 
to what extent they affected his life. The importance he attached 
to problems of health and illness proves that they played a 
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prominent rôle. The state of his own health brought him into close 
contact with the medical men and practices of his day. His 
personal requirements and experiences forced him to search for 
and adopt certain principles of hygiene according to which he re- 
gulated his existence. Thus medical considerations determined the 
life he was to lead and are indirectly responsible for his work. 
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Chemistry at Cirey 
by Robert L. Walters 


The story of Voltaire’s initiation into Newtonian science is well 
known, thanks to Lanson’s edition of the Lettres philosophiques 
and Margaret S. Libby’s The Attitude of Voltaire to magic and the 
sciences (New York 1935). It can be followed by reading Voltaire’s 
correspondence, especially the letters written to Maupertuis at the 
end of 1732 as he finished the four letters on Newton for the 
Lettres philosophiques. To Maupertuis Voltaire expressed himself 
more than once in religious terms, affirming his belief in the New- 
tonian faith, making his profession of this faith into Maupertuis’s 
hands, calling himself Maupertuis’s first disciple (Best.5 16). Mau- 
pertuis’s first letter baptized him in the faith, his second confirmed 
him (Best.519). Questions and doubts were temptations of the 
devil: ‘Ah! il me vient un scrupule affreux, et toutte ma foy est 
ébranlée. Si vous n’avez pitié de moy, la grâce va m’abandonner’ 
(Best.517). In light of this religious vocabulary and Voltaire’s 
fight for the Newtonian cause during the Cirey period, these 
metaphors seem more than mere wit and, indeed, justify speak- 
ing of his conversion to Newtonism. The convert of November 
1732 retained much of his fervour for a decade or more. 

Before Voltaire’s stay in England he seems to have had little 
interest in science. What he may have learned of Cartesian 
science in his youth aroused no more than the most passive inter- 
est in astronomy, optics, mechanics, and chemistry. For him dis- 
covery of Newtonism was also discovery of science. His conver- 
sion, therefore, did not require renouncing a false religion, 
although it would mean fighting the false ones and converting the 
misled heathen to the truth. 
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Critics have long spoken of mme Du Chatelet’s conversion to 
Leibnizian philosophy. This time the word is used to describe an 
abrupt about-face on her part, the acceptance of a set of views 
contradicting her earlier scientific-metaphysical faith. She too had 
been a disciple of Maupertuis, having studied with him and 
Clairaut, perhaps the only two Newtonians in the otherwise 
Cartesian Academy of sciences. She professed the Newtonian 
faith. Most critics have seen mme Du Châtelet as the leader in the 
scientific activity at Cirey. Voltaire, according to this view, stu- 
died science to please her. They worked together until König 
began teaching her the Leibniz-Wolff system in 1739. Voltaire 
even led the reading public to believe that in Les Eléments de la 
philosophie de Newton (1738) he was really giving an account of 
her scientific studies, when he wrote in the avant-propos dedicated 
to her, Tétude solide que vous avez faite de plusieurs nouvelles 
vérités & le fruit d’un travail respectable, sont ce que j’offre au 
Public’ (Amsterdam 1738, p.3). In writing to Frederick about the 
Eléments de Newton he admitted an even greater debt to mme Du 
Châtelet. ‘Mme du Châtelet avait sa part à l’ouvrage; Minerve 
dictait et j’écrivais’ (Best.1235). Voltaire admits a virtual colla- 
boration with mme Du Châtelet, who would have had to have 
shared his Newtonian views in 1736 and 1737, when he was com- 
posing the Eléments de Newton. René Pomeau accepts this view: 
‘La vérité est que, sur les matiéres de philosophie, Voltaire et 
Mme du Châtelet travaillérent ensemble et, jusqu’à l’apparition 
de Keenig, furent d’accord.” So does Henri Bellugou: ‘Emilie et 
Voltaire sont d’accord jusqu’à l’arrivée de Konig. Puis sous Pin- 
fluence de ce leibnizien, elle se convertit 4 Leibniz et Descartes, 
tandis que Voltaire combat ou combattra contre eux pour 
Newton.” 

If mme Du Chitelet’s views of 1738 are those of the Eléments 
de la philosophie de Newton and those of 1739 and 1740 inspired her 


1Za Religion de Voltaire (Paris 2 Voltaire et Frédétic II au temps de la 
1956), p.191. marquise Du Châtelet (Paris 1962), 
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Institutions de physique (1740), then she has indeed given up 
enough of the views defended in the earlier work to justify 
speaking of a conversion. She uses the Leibnizian principle of 
sufficient reason to attack attraction at a distance across empty 
space, which had been vigorously defended in the earlier work. 
She defends hypotheses which Voltaire condemns in the E/é- 
ments. In general she makes scientific truth dependent on meta- 
physical principles, which Voltaire is willing to waive for experi- 
mental evidence. She also condemns attraction as a possible all- 
embracing cause for the phenomena of nature; motion can be 
explained only by impulsion. Serious scientists, she believes, 
must try to discover the mechanical cause of those phenomena, 
which the Newtonians explain by attraction.s 

While admitting that the ideas expressed in the Eléments de 
Newton and the Institutions de physique are poles apart, some 
critics feel that the latter work does not in fact represent mme Du 
Châtelet’s real views. Why, they ask, would she have devoted the 
last years of her life to translating Newton’s Principia into French, 
if she were not a convinced Newtonian? Voltaire himself accused 
her of not being sincere in the /nstitutions de physique both in his 
Exposition du livre des Institutions physiques and in his corres- 
pondence. He once wrote to Maupertuis, ‘Madame du Châtelet 
qui dans le fond de son cceur sent bien que vous valez mieux que 
Volf, vous fait des compliments dans lesquels il y a plus de sin- 
cérité que dans ses idées leibnitiennes’ (Best.2365). 


3 see Institutions de physique, p.334: 
‘Tl resteroit encore à examiner, si quel- 
que matiére subtile n’est point la cause 
de ce Phénoméne; car rien n’est moins 
concluant en faveur de l’attraction, que 
de faire voir que telle ou telle explica- 
tion méchanique d’un Phénoméne ne 
peut subsister: il viendra peut-être un 
tems où l’on expliquera en détail les 
directions, les mouvemens, & les 
combinaisons des fluides, qui opérent 
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les Phénoménes, que les Newtoniens 
expliquent par l’attraction, & c’est une 
recherche dont tous les Physiciens 
doivent s'occuper’. 

4 see Ira O. Wade, Studies on Vol- 
taire (Princeton 1947), pp-114-123, 
for a discussion of this whole problem 
of mme Du Châtelet’s Leibnizianism 
and her intellectual influence on Vol- 
taire. This present paper sets out to 
modify professor Wade’s view. 
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Voltaire believed that attraction was a first principle established 
by the author of nature and never could be explained by impul- 
sion. His arguments are reminiscent of those for thinking matter, 
which he used as early as the letter on Locke in the Lettres philo- 
sophiques. ‘Je suis corps, & je pense; je n’en sçai davantage. 
Irai-je attribuer à une cause inconnue, ce que je puis si aisément 
attribuer à la seule cause seconde que je connois?’ (Lanson, i.172). 
Voltaire wanted to believe that the creator had given thought to 
matter. Attraction, likewise, was a non material, non mechanical 
attribute of matter, given it directly by the creator: ‘Ou cette 
autre proprieté sera elle-même l’effet d’une autre proprieté, ou bien 
sera une cause primordiale, un premier principe établi par l’Au- 
teur de la Nature; or pourquoi l'attraction de la Matiere ne sera- 
t-elle pas elle-même ce premier principe?’ (Ælémens, p.271). 

Voltaire and mme Du Châtelet in their published works on 
science present a different view of the world. Mme Du Châtelet’s 
mechanical view sets out to fill all the gaps between phenomena 
and first principles and thus to reconcile physics and metaphysics. 
In the long run she expects scientists to create a complete system. 
Voltaire, on the other hand, would stop where experiments fail, 
appeal to attraction without understanding its cause and, beyond 
it, directly to god; or else he would leave man with his ignorance 
and doubts. Very frequently he attempts to reconcile science and 
deism. He firmly believes that science cannot find immediate 
sufficient causes of a mechanical nature to explain everything. 
Mme Du Châtelet maintains that the search for such causes must 
be the aim of science. Voltaire may seem profoundly unscientific 
in appealing to attraction and god. However, he is following the 
example of Newton himself in the ‘general scholium’ at the end of 
the Principia, of Roger Cotes in his introduction to the second 
edition of Newton’s great work, of ’s-Gravesande, Musschem- 
broek and other Newtonians active in the early eighteenth 
century. 

Although Voltaire may have played down his disagreements 
with mme Du Châtelet and, in fact, have concealed them until she 
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published her Jnstitutions de physique, these differences, never- 
theless, seem real and far reaching in 1739 and 1740. Ira O. Wade 
is one critic who feels these differences have been overly stressed 
by critics. He has tried to demonstrate their general collaboration 
throughout the Cirey period. His discovery of a fragmentary 
work on optics by mme Du Châtelet, which he published in 
1947, supported his claim that the friends were both working in 
practically every scientific field. The fact that they both submitted 
essays on fire in 1737 to the Academy of sciences is further proof 
of their common interests. There can be no doubt that mme Du 
Châtelet’s chapter on colours published by professor Wade and 
the account Voltaire gives of the same subject in the E/éments de 
Newton are strikingly similar. However, an examination of the 
two essays on fire reveals the same disagreement evident in the 
Eléments and the Institutions de physique and permits us to trace 
their differences back beyond April 1739 when Konig arrived at 
Cirey. 

The Academy of sciences announced in April 1736 a competi- 
tion for a prize to be awarded in 1738 for the best essay on the 
topic, La Nature du feu et sa propagation’. Toward the end of the 
summer of that year Voltaire wrote from Cirey to abbé Moussinot 
in Paris to find out the topic for the competition (Best.rogr). It 
appears Voltaire hoped to enter the competition, although he de- 
nied strongly to Moussinot that he had any such intention. He 
made this inquiry about the same time he began writing the 
Eléments de la philosophie de Newton. According to the scientific 
books and apparatus he requested from Moussinot and the ques- 
tions he asked him to have answered by leading chemists in Paris’, 
by June of 1737 Voltaire was hard at work on the question of fire. 
Since the deadline for submitting essays in the competition was 
1 September 1737, Voltaire’s experiments on fire and the writing 


5 Studies on Voltaire, pp.188-208. 7 on several occasion Voltaire had 

6 see the Mercure de France for April  Moussinot consult Geoffroy, Boulduc, 
1736 (pp.764-766) for the particulars Nollet, or Grosse. See Best.1283, 1287, 
of the competition. 1292. 
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of his Essai sur la nature du feu et sur sa propagation occupied no 
more than the months of June, July and August of that year. Its 
composition follows immediately upon the completion of the 
manuscript of the Eléments de Newton, which was sent to Pitot 
for his approval about 20 June (Best.1281)*. 

In the Eléments de Newton Voltaire wrote a popularization of 
Newtonian ideas on optics, mechanics, and astronomy. His in- 
formation came largely from books; and, although he performed 
experiments, they were those on light and weight described by 
Newton and his disciples. He had only verified for himself what 
was already known. When he set himself the task of exploring 
fire, he entered an uncertain and disputed realm of science. He 
had to apply his scientific knowledge to difficult and unsolved 
problems, which would remain unsolved during Voltaire’s life- 
time. 

By the fourth decade of the eighteenth century mechanics, 
astronomy, and optics were advanced sciences. Chemistry, how- 
ever, was still in its infancy. Chemists, alchemists, doctors, and 
pharmicists knew how different substances acted under various 
conditions, but no Newton had appeared to bring order out of 
chemical chaos. Fire was considered the operator of chemical 
change, but its nature and how it operated were most mysterious, 
if not miraculous. It is, therefore, not difficult to understand why 
the Academy of sciences set a competition on fire. 

Voltaire had a method, which he had explained in the Æ/éments 
de Newton. This meant avoiding hypotheses and relying solely 
on experimental evidence. He had to perform experiments. He 
could consult books on fire and related subjects. His Newtonism 
evidently gave him a preconceived idea of fire as substance, as 
matter which obeyed all the laws of solid objects. He wanted to 
proceed with extreme scientific caution: ‘Voyons donc sur la 


8 the first edition of the E/éments is was probably never published, but in 
based on the unfinished manuscripts sending it to Pitot Voltaire speaks of 
Voltaire left in Holland in February the work as finished for the first time. 
1737. The manuscript sent to Pitot 
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nature du feu et sur sa propagation le peu que nous connaissons 
de certain, sans oser donner pour vrai ce qui n’est que douteux, 
ou tout au plus vraisemblable’ (M.xxii.281). He consulted the best 
known books on chemistry then published, including the works 
of Boyle, Boerhaave, and Leméry, the Mémoires of the Academy 
of sciences and the Philosophical transactions of the Royal society. 
He performed experiments of his own. He went to a forge accom- 
panied by mme Du Chitelet and the servants of their household, 
equipped with balances and weights. In the presence of ten eye- 
witnesses, he tells us, taking the most careful precautions 
(M.xxii.287), he had pieces of iron weighed when they were cold 
and again when at red heat. No change in weight could be detected 
in objects ranging in weight from one pound to two thousand 
pounds. He weighed molten metals and discovered they some- 
times became heavier as they cooled (M.xxii.288). He reports in 
his Æssai sur le feu similar experiments with lead, copper, tin, 
and antimony, which gained weight when exposed to flames or 
high temperatures. He even set small forest fires on both calm 
and windy days (M.xxii.319). He broke or caused to explode a 
number of expensive thermometers by plunging them into molten 
metal. His hope was that he could weigh, measure, or isolate that 
elusive Aristotelian element, fire, still well entrenched in the 
chemical thought of the time. Voltaire, like most of the chemists 
he consulted, believed that flame, light, and heat were all evidence 
of elemental fire, which did not, in fact, have to reveal itself at all 
by combustion to be present materially in bodies. 

Voltaire certainly had his hypothesis, although he could not 
recognize it as such. He was so convinced that the presence of 
heat or light proved fire that he maintained that electricity and 
elasticity were caused by fire, because the friction which produces 
static electricity is accompanied by heat and sparks and because 
the application ofa flame to many objects destroys their elasticity, 
especially near the melting point. When, with five burning 
glasses, he focused sunlight at a single spot (Best.1279, 1283), he 
thought he had produced the purest fire, free of such impurities as 
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water vapour and smoke, so often associated with combustion. 
He found no proof this pure fire had weight. Flame applied to 
iron did not increase its weight. Yet the calces of lead and anti- 
mony, produced by the action of fire, weighed more than the 
original metals. 

Voltaire’s experimental evidence was contradictory. No con- 
sistent pattern emerged. Was fire a substance? Did it have weight? 
What were its other properties ? These were crucial questions. 
The Newtonian who asked them wanted to apply a method which 
worked admirably for matter and therefore had a predisposition 
for considering fire to be matter’. Voltaire brushed aside the 
evidence for concluding that fire had no weight, could be non- 
material or a principle of lightness, all views held at that time. Nor 
did he consider seriously that the increase in weight observed 
in calcined lead and antimony could result from some substance 
in the atmosphere, as had been suggested quite commonly in the 
seventeenth century”. If Voltaire was intent on weighing fire, 
it was because he already believed that fire was an element with 
weight, extension and impenetrability. He argued that fire must 
be an element, a substance, a form of matter, with all the proper- 
ties of matter, if it was to be examined scientifically. And so, in 
spite of his own advice, he used the experimental evidence which 
supported his view or hypothesis and ignored the rest. 

Newton in the Principia"! had considered the elementary par- 
ticles of light to behave like matter. Voltaire without Newton’s 
caution states that his fire-light-heat element is a form of matter, 
which must be of an extreme subtility, because of all the difficulty 
in weighing it. Nevertheless it must play some part in the increase 
in weight of some burned metals. Voltaire’s conclusion sounds 


sion of the different explanations of 
fire. 


® Boyle, Boerhaave and Leméry 
held this view. For Descartes light was 


his first element, too subtile to be per- 
ceived by the senses. See J. C. Gre- 
gory, Combustion from Heracleitos to 
Lavoisier (London 1943) for a discus- 
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remarkably like the hypotheses he condemned above. ‘Il n’y a 
peut-être pas dix livres de feu dans tout ce que l’on brûle en un 
jour sur la terre; mais aussi il n’est pas probable que le feu ne 
contribue en rien a cette addition de poids’ (M.xxii.289). No 
doubt Voltaire’s brand of Newtonism and the necessity of meet- 
ing the deadline for the Academy’s competition determine his 
interpretation of inconclusive evidence. Also Voltaire cannot see 
beyond his age. When it is remembered that count Rumford was 
still hoping to discover the weight of fire as late as 1799 and that 
phlogiston, which replaced Aristotle’s fire quite generally during 
the second half of the eighteenth century, was also unsuccessful 
in explaining combustion, Voltaire’s views, although they do not 
change the course of the history of chemistry, can be situated in 
the development of chemical thought. 

Voltaire’s own experiments with metals were meaningful, some 
of the very ones Lavoisier performed later on. However, Voltaire 
did not discover oxidation. Like many writers on fire before him, 
he considered the role of the air and the atmosphere in combustion. 
And, although he recognized that the atmosphere was full of 
impurities such as vapours and smoke, he believed that, once 
these were removed, the element air remained. Voltaire, in fact, 
accepted all four of Aristotle’s elements (M.xxii.285). It is no 
wonder that Voltaire did not see the contradictory mass of infor- 
mation he collected from his readings and experiments as part of 
the same puzzle. Arthur Koestler would say that a madman was 
needed to imagine that air, fire, water, and earth were not elements 
at all, and Voltaire along with his age was not that mad. 

Voltaire in his Essai sur le feu, as elsewhere, seems incapable of 
proposing without also attacking. He is particularly insistent on 
combatting a view prevalent in the eighteenth century, which 
made fire an intermediate substance, fitting into the great chain 
of being midway between coarser material objects such as earth 


12 The Sleepwalkers (London 1959). scientific discoveries in this interest- 
Mr Koestler studies the nature of great ing volume. 
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and purer spirits, but sharing some of the characteristics of both. 
Like spirit it was said to be weightless, although it could act on 
matter and drive apart the particles of bodies during combustion. 
‘On ne peut pas dire que cette chaîne des êtres soit sans vraisem- 
blance’ (M.xxii.291). However reasonable this conception of fire 
may be, Voltaire rejects it because it is not in keeping with his 
Newtonian universe. If all other matter cannot escape the pull of 
the earth’s gravity, why should fire? Yet this is precisely the view 
that mme Du Châtelet adopts in her Dissertation sur la nature et 
la propagation du feu. He also attacks the view that fire is nothing 
more than the internal movement of the particles of matter in 
objects (M.xxii.293). Then it would be necessary to explain these 
motions by some other matter or force. Fire with its own motions 
imparted to it by god in creation satisfies Voltaire. ‘Ne serait-il 
pas contre toute philosophie d’expliquer le mouvement connu 
d’un élément par le mouvement supposé d’un autre élément 
inconnu? Il faut donc croire que le feu a le mouvement originaire- 
ment imprimé en lui-même, jusqu’à ce qu’on soit bien sûr qu’il y 
a une autre substance qui le lui donne’ (M.xxii.292). 

In the Eléments de la philosophie de Newton Voltaire had already 
presented a universe run by attraction. He went as far as any of 
the Newtonians in explaining almost everything by attraction, 
which became for him the soul of the universe, that non-essential 
quality of matter, the arbitrary gift of god, which kept the uni- 
verse running like a huge clock. The views in the Essai sur le feu 
are compatible with this vision. Voltaire was and would remain 
a disciple of the Newtonian faith. It still left room, he felt, for a 
god, acting in his creation of the world both according to his 
arbitrary will and in his infinite wisdom. As creator god had not 
been limited by any laws or principles such as sufficient reason, 
which man could understand. Attraction is the effect without a 
discoverable cause, a constant miracle, whose cause is found in 
Voltaire’s own deistic god. It causes matter to attract all other 
matter and to unite. The motion of fire reacts against this attrac- 
tion separating the particles of matter. This action and reaction, 
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this tendency of all matter to come together and this action of fire 
to separate matter explain the changes in nature (M.xxii.293). 

In general Voltaire’s views throughout the Essai sur la nature 
du feu et sur sa propagation develop logically from those in the 
Eléments de la philosophie de Newton, in which he had already 
suggested that attraction was the key to chemistry. Fire is the 
counterbalancing force that keeps matter from uniting into one 
huge mass. Attraction and fire between them account for all 
chemical change. During the years at Cirey Voltaire is vigorously 
trying to construct for himself a world composed of matter all of 
which is endowed with attraction, some of which, fire, has its 
own characteristic motion, some of which has the power to think. 

Although mme Du Châtelet was studying with Maupertuis and 
Clairaut before the beginning of her liaison with Voltaire, it is 
very difficult to find any precise information about these studies. 
Since they were Newtonians and since Voltaire had been converted 
to Newtonism by Maupertuis, it has seemed natural to assume she 
shared this Newtonian outlook. As late as June 1738 she seemed 
unsympathetic to Leibniz, as one assumes a Newtonian would be. 
The following year she stopped the publication of her /nstitutions 
de physique in order to bring it into line with Leibniz’s philosophy. 
There can be no doubt that in the meantime she had changed her 
mind about the German philosopher. In 1738 she had written to 
Maupertuis that prince Frederick, although a good metaphysi- 
cian, was a poor scientist and needed to be shown the right path 
by Maupertuis and Voltaire: ‘il a été Elevé dans l’adoration de 
Leibnits comme tous les Allemans, et il a de plus va Volf pendant 
quelque tems, lequel Volf est tout leibnitien. l’espère que la phi- 
losophie de m" de Voltaire et votre liure le mettront dans la bonne 
voie?” (Best.1462). La bonne voie for this bad physicist can only 
be the Newtonian way. She condemns Frederick’s adoration of 
Wolf and Leibniz. 

This same letter of June 1738 shows, however, that she was 
having great difficulty herself explaining away the metaphysical 
difficulties raised by attraction at a distance, as she was in the 
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midst of composing the first version of her /nstitutions de phy- 
sigue. Another passage in this same letter shows how far she was 
from seconding Voltaire’s scientific views; in fact she was com- 
batting them and had been in disagreement with Voltaire for some 
time. She confessed to Maupertuis that she too had submitted an 
essay on fire to the Academy of sciences. ‘Je crois que vs aués été 
bien Etonné que i’aye eii la hardiesse de composer vn mémoire 
prl’académie. J’ay voulu essayer mes forces à l’abri de l’incognito, 
car je me flattois bien de n’être jamais conniie. . . . Ie nay pu faire 
aucune Expérience parce que ie trauaillois à l’insu de m" de Vol- 
taire et que ie n’aurois pu les lui cacher. Je ne m’en auisai qu’un 
mois auant le tems auquel il falloit que les ouurages fussent 
remis, ie ne pouuois trauailler que la nuit, et i’étois toute neuue 
dans ces matières. L’ouurage de m" de Voltaire, qui étoit presque 
fini auant que j’eusse commencé le mien, me fit naître des idées et 
Penuie de courir la même carrière me prit, ie me mis à trauailler 
sans savoir si i’enuerrois mon mémoire, et ie ne le dis point à 
m" de V. parce que ie ne voulus pas rougir à ses yeux d’une entre- 
prise que i’auois peur qui lui déplût. De plus ie combatois presque 
toutes ses idées dans mon ouurage, ie ne le lui auouai que quand 
ie vis la gazette que ni lui ni moi n’auions part au prix.’ 

Although mme Du Châtelet could perform no experiments, she 
certainly had observed those performed by Voltaire. She had also 
at her disposal the chemistry texts Voltaire had assembled at 
Cirey. Above all, she knew Voltaire’s views. It appears that it was 
her impatience with them that caused her to set her own views 
down on paper. Mme de Graffigny relates that mme Du Châtelet 
forced herself to stay awake by soaking her hands in ice water and 
walking up and down waving her arms, and did this for eight 
nights in a row to finish her Dissertation sur le feu (Best.1630). 

The composition took more than a week, no doubt. However, 
if mme Du Châtelet is telling Maupertuis the truth, it took no 
more than the month of August of 1737, the month before the 
deadline of 1 September set by the Academy. It is her first com- 
pleted scientific work. Although she may have already begun the 
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Institutions de physique and the unfinished Traité d’optique by the 
autumn of 1737, the Dissertation sur le feu is mme Du Châtelet’s 
only statement on science we can be sure was written before 
Kônig’s arrival at Cirey. It therefore represents her thinking 
before her so-called conversion to Leibnizian philosophy. 

Two statements in mme Du Châtelet’s letter to Maupertuis are 
particularly important: she was new in these matters, and she 
contradicted almost all of Voltaire’s ideas. She shows herself to 
be following Voltaire, not leading him, into the study of fire, a 
field about which she had previously known nothing, and her 
project grew out of an almost complete disagreement with his 
ideas. Voltaire admitted this disagreement to Pitot, when he per- 
mitted his own essay to be published by the Academy (Best.1459). 
If his were not published, he argued, people would think he had 
helped mme Du Châtelet with hers. Since both texts would 
appear, it would be evident that their views were quite different, 
that her ideas were her own. 

Early in 1739 there were three hundred copies of mme Du Cha- 
telet’s Dissertation sur le feu in circulation in an edition" issued by 
the Academy of sciences (Best.1879). Her Dissertation was well 
as Voltaire’s was also published along with the three that shared 
the prize for 1738 in volume iv of the Recueil des piéces qui ont 
remporté les prix de l’ Académie royale des sciences. This volume 
did not appear, however, until 1752, three years after mme Du 
Chatelet’s death. She also published her Dissertation herself in 
1744. A comparison of the text in the Recueil with the 1744 edition 
reveals that mme Du Châtelet had rewritten her Dissertation sur 
la nature et la propagation du feu and that the 1744 text conformed 
to the Leibnizian views of the /nstitutions de physique of 1740. 

It is clear from mme Du Châtelet’s correspondence that she 
had tried in 1738 to prevail on the Academy to publish a revised 
text of her Dissertation instead of the one she had submitted in 


18] have not found a copy of this his Lettres de la marquise Du Châtelet 
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the competition. She pleaded to no avail with Maupertuis, Ber- 
noulli, and Réaumur; the Academy insisted that no changes could 
be made. A sort of compromise was reached, and she was per- 
mitted to add in an errata a series of notes, most of which make 
only minor corrections. One note, however, states that the cal- 
culations in her text would be changed if the force of moving 
objects were calculated on the velocity squared instead of on the 
simple velocity. In 1737 mme Du Châtelet had held Mairan’s view 
that the force was equal to the momentum. After reading Ber- 
noulli’s Discours sur les lois de la communication du mouvement, 
she changed her mind and sided with those scientists who had 
adopted Leibniz’s view of kinetic energy or forces vives. This one 
note stirred up a considerable fuss in Paris, in which she took great 
delight. 

There are, therefore, three stages in the development of 
mme Du Châtelet’s text, which represent three stages in her intel- 
lectual development as a scientist. First, there is the text submitted 
to the Academy before 1 September 1737, which appears in the 
Recueil. There are the notes, which, if inserted into the first text, 
show acceptance of a Leibnizian idea. Finally there is the edition 
of 1744, in which her view of fire has been brought more into 
line with Leibnizian physics and metaphysics. Samuel Konig 
appeared at Cirey between the second and third stage in the evo- 
lution of the Dissertation sur le feu. 

Before mme Du Châtelet met König, she may have thought of 
herself as a Newtonian. An examination of the Dissertation in the 
Recueil shows that Newton’s name appears many times. When 
the Recueil is compared to the edition of 1744, it is obvious that 
Leibnizian ideas have driven Newton from the work. Monads 
have replaced atoms. Mutual attraction his disappeared. Newton’s 

14 these notes appear on pp.220-221 see W. H. Barber, Leibniz in 
of the Recueil des pièces qui ont rem- France from Arnauld to Voltaire 
porté le prix de l’Académie royale des (Oxford 1955), p.182. 
sciences, depuis leur fondation jusqu’à 
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view that the sun may be replenished by comets, which because of 
their extremely eccentric orbits, are pulled into the sun by its 
attraction and add to its mass, mentioned by mme Du Châtelet 
in the Recueil, has disappeared in 1744. In 1737 Newtonian 
attraction, ‘la tendance des parties des corps vers leur centre’ 
(Recueil, p.125), held objects together; in 1744 it is simply their 
cohesion. An earlier analogy between fire, the soul, and attrac- 
tion has been changed to omit attraction completely. For the 
Academy she had written, ‘On peut répondre à cela que l’âme 
n’est pas un corps solide, qu’elle n’est pas impenétrable & qu’elle 
fait cependant remuer notre corps, qui est composé de partie qui 
résistent. Les Newtoniens pourroient encore ajoûter, que l’attrac- 
tion n’est pas un corps, & qu’elle agit sur la matiére’ (Recueil, 
p.100). In the 1744 edition (p.21) attraction has been removed. 
Another Newtonian idea that disappeared was absolute space, 
which she had used to support her view that fire was not matter. 
‘Tl est certain que Dieu a pû créer une infinité d’êtres qui ne sont 
ni esprit, ni matiére; aussi l’espace (dont l’existence est au moins 
possible) l’espace, dis-je, n’est ni esprit, ni matiére, quoiqu'il ait 
quelques-unes des propriétés de ces deux êtres” (Recueil, p.98). 
The reason for these changes is certainly mme Du Châtelet’s 
conversion to the Leibniz- Wolf view, as a result of her studies 
with Samuel König in 1739. In rewriting her Dissertation sur le 
feu she changed her text to make it consistent with her new faith. 
She even added a footnote in the 1744 edition (p.17) so that no 
one would mistake the stand she was taking: ‘On sent aisément 
qu’on suppose ici les principes de la Philosophie Leibnitienne.’ 
Her Dissertation had become a Leibnizian document, which it 
was not when submitted to the Academy of sciences. Yet was this 
former text really Newtonian? By her own admission mme Du 
Châtelet disagreed almost completely with Voltaire and wrote 
her paper to attack him. Although she mentioned Newton’s name 
many times and assumed the theory of gravitation when it was 
convenient to do so, she submitted to the Academy a strangely 
anti-Newtonian document. In the reference to space already 
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quoted she wrote, ‘l’espace, dont l’existence est au moins possible’, 
showing doubt about its existence, a point over which there was 
disagreement between Newtonians and Leibnizians. The other 
references to Newton in the Recueil, if they are examined care- 
fully, disassociate her from his ideas in a work where she used 
the first person singular or plural frequently. Even on has a more 
personal ring: ‘Si on osait, on diroit qu’il n’y a peut-étre que trois 
sortes de mouvements dans la nature.’ In spite of her caution she 
is expressing an idea she identifies herself with. Newton’s views 
are usually seriously qualified: ‘Newton a soupçonné que ce corps 
solide contienne dans sa substance le feu qu’il nous envoie sans 
cesse” (Recueil, p.166). ‘Newton, dans son admirable Traité des 
cometes . . . conjecture que le Soleil & les Etoiles fixes, réparent...’ 
(p.165). Even in the first version of her Dissertation, mme Du 
Chatelet was far from committing herself to a Newtonian view. 

It is not, however, just the caution she used in regard to New- 
ton’s name that would keep us from considering her a Newtonian 
in 1737. She rejected several tenets of the Newtonian faith, with- 
out which she could scarcely be considered a Newtonian. 

The second book of Newton’s Principia in the second edition 
was devoted to proving that no fluid such as Descartes’s vortices 
could explain the motions of the planets. Newton attacked Des- 
cartes’s astronomy directly before proposing the theory of uni- 
versal attraction. In the Æ/éments de Newton Voltaire, without 
Newton’s restraint and politeness, attacked Descartes and the 
Cartesians in the Academy of sciences. The vortices of subtile 
matter were unacceptable because Newton showed they did not 
work, but also because they could not be investigated through the 
senses. Anything for which there was no experimental evidence 
had to be rejected. Voltaire certainly did not always follow his 
own principles, because he was far too anxious for attraction and 
fire to explain everything. But mme Du Châtelet insists on 
mechanical causes for every effect and justifies impulsions that 
escape detection by man’s senses. She was not satisfied with Vol- 
taire’s Newtonian explanations from the beginning of her scienti- 
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fic studies. She preferred the explanations of Cartesian science. In 
the Recueil she argues that fire is a subtile matter filling the pores of 
all bodies, filling all space as well, acting on all matter, and yet 
escaping the senses of man. It has no weight, offers no resistence. 
‘Donc il est absolument nécessaire que le feu soit privé de cette 
propriété de la matiére que nous appellons pesanteur, & que ses 
parties ayent la même tendance à se fuir, que les autres corps ont à 
s'unir (Recueil, p.112). This led her to conclude that ‘la matiére 
subtile de Descartes, qui n’augmentoit point le poids des corps, 
se trouve justifiée par la nature du Feu’ (p.112). This subtile 
matter was needed for rational reasons; there was no experimental 
evidence to support it. 

Voltaire believed that heat could not be taken as a measure of 
the fire in any object. Heat merely showed an increased activity 
of the fire. The amount of fire depended on the physical structure 
of the substance, and he supposed that alcohol, sulphur, and 
materials that burst easily into flame contained more fire than 
marble or chalk. A drop in temperature would indicate a lessened 
activity of the fire within an object. Cold would be, therefore, 
inactivity or, as he put it, resistance of the parts of objects to the 
fire they contain. Voltaire had attacked those philosophers who 
maintain there is an equal amount of fire in all bodies (M.xxii.306). 
Again mme Du Châtelet adopted the opinion Voltaire had at- 
tacked. She identified fire with heat and argued that in a same air, 
fire was evenly distributed (Recueil, p.120). A rise in temperature 
was accompanied by the rarification of matter, by its expansion. 

Mme Du Châtelet had difficulty explaining why, if expansion 
were evidence of fire, water expanded when it froze. Only matter, 
subtile matter if it escaped scientific investigation, working in the 
pores of matter, could cause an object to expand. Fire caused all 
things to expand when they were heated. If water expanded in 
freezing then some other sort of matter, cold particles or parties 
frigérifiques, must be the cause (Recueil, p.159). This view had 
been common in the seventeenth century but had lost favour by 
the 1730’s. Voltaire seems not to have mentioned it. Mme Du 
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Châtelet supported her view with accounts from travel books and 
mémoires published by the Academy of sciences about under- 
ground streams that froze in summer and thawed in winter, cold 
spots in tropical countries, and other freaks of climate (Recueil, 
p-161). The presence of nitrates in the soil was the reason given 
for cold. These were the cold particles. And it seems clear that 
mme Du Châtelet, like scientists in the Cartesian tradition, could 
produce subtile matter of as many kinds as were needed to give a 
logical mechanical explanation for the phenomena of nature. The 
Newtonians just as readily produced different varieties of attrac- 
tions. 

Mme Du Chiatelet’s Dissertation sur le feu is more than a collec- 
tion of secondary sources. She does present a consistent view, 
which seems quite reasonable. She relied for her facts, for experi- 
mental support on the books at Cirey. She used Boerhaave’s 
Elementa chemiae, certain mémoires in the annual volume pub- 
lished by the Academy of sciences, especially Mairan’s Disserta- 
tion sur la glace (1716), Amotons’s articles on thermometers and 
barometers, and Du Fey’s on electricity. She used Robert Boyle’s 
works, including his New experiments and observations touching 
cold (London 1665). 

Voltaire and mme Du Chatelet differed considerably in scienti- 
fic matters by 1737. Their discussions of fire may seem rather 
trivial, but through them their differences in the fundamentals of 
scientific theory become clear. Mme Du Châtelet rejected the 
sufficiency and to some extent the validity of the Newtonian- 
empirical method, which were a part of Voltaire’s profession of 
faith. She did this on rigorous metaphysical principles, on the 
principles for which Voltaire’s contemporaries rejected attraction 
at a distance across empty space. She believed that the reason and 
the imagination were as much needed as observation to arrive at 
scientific truth. In her defense of Descartes’s subtile matter she 
made this perfectly clear. ‘Descartes eût trop humilié les autres 
hommes, s’il se fût contenté d’observer la Nature, & qu’il n’eût 
imaginé jamais’ (Recueil, p.112). Another quotation from the 
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1737 text of the Dissertation sur le feu makes her anti-empirical 
position even clearer. ‘Les bornes de nos sens sont si étroites, 
qu’il ne nous est guère permis de rien affirmer sur leur rapport: ils 
suffisent aux besoins de notre vie; mais si la connoissance de la 
vérité en étoit un, ils seroient bien imparfaits’ (Recueil, p.89). 

In The Sleepwalkers Arthur Koestler says it took enormous 
courage, ‘or sleepwalker’s assurance’, for Newton to bring into 
the open the inherent contradictions and metaphysical implica- 
tions of attraction. ‘In one of the most reckless and sweeping 
generalizations in the history of thought, Newton filled the entire 
space of the universe with interlocking forces of attraction, 
issuing from all particles of matter and acting on all particles of 
matter, across the boundless abysses of darkness’ (p.504). 

Here we are at the centre of Voltaire’s and mme Du Châtelet’s 
disagreement. To be a Newtonian one had to be a bad metaphy- 
sician, it would appear. A good metaphysician could not cope 
with the Newtonian universe. Newton himself had tried to get 
out of his difficulties by appealing directly to god, who kept the 
universe from collapsing and would intervene to set it right when 
it got out of order. God too gave matter the power to attract, a 
property that seemed unessential and even impossible to the 
disciples of Descartes. 

Voltaire had been working on his Traité de métaphysique be- 
tween 1734 and 1737 at the beginning of his association with 
mme Du Chitelet**. In it he felt dissatisfied with metaphysical 
procedures, sceptical of any answers the philosophers could pro- 
duce to the essential questions concerning god, the soul, immor- 
tality, free will, good and evil. Filled with doubt, he turned to 
science, where one could arrive at limited truth, at a few laws by 
using sense perception. These laws, however absurd they might 
seem to the logical mind, worked and made the universe seem, if 
not logical, at least well-behaved. Voltaire pushed his ideas too 


16 see Traité de métaphysique, ed. 
Patterson (Manchester 1937), p.vi. 
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far and tried to make Newtonian attraction explain everything, 
until he started to investigate fire. Then it explained what attrac- 
tion could not explain. Voltaire later modified his position into a 
more sound Newtonism. When he began his scientific studies he 
felt sceptical about metaphysics. His mind was full of metaphysical 
difficulties, so that he had no trouble living with the Newtonian 
universe. He welcomed the practical approach to truth, and he 
wanted a universe that left room for god. 

Koestler feels that the lucid mind of the seventeenth century 
was bound to prefer Descartes’s universe to Newton’s, since the 
latter left too many metaphysical difficulties unsolved. This 
throws some light on mme Du Châtelet. We have seen that she 
was corresponding with Maupertuis about the metaphysical 
nature of attraction at a distance just after she wrote the Disserta- 
tion sur le feu. The Dissertation itself shows her very lukewarm 
toward Newton, still clinging to a Cartesian view of the universe, 
right after Voltaire had composed his pro-Newtonian, anti- 
Cartesian Eléments de la philosophie de Newton. 

Mme Du Châtelet’s scientific development does not seem to 
parallel Voltaire’s before or after 1739. Although she studied 
mathematics with Newtonians and shared her life with the mili- 
tant Newtonian Voltaire, her treatment of the question of fire, 
this crucial problem of chemistry throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, makes it impossible to consider her a true Newtonian, at 
least while Voltaire is interested in science”. She had many doubts 
about the Newtonian view by the summer of 1737, as the Disser- 
tation sur le feu shows. She was unwilling to be unreasonable, 
having trained her mind by the study of mathematics. Mme Du 
Chatelet was waiting for the logical system that would explain 
the universe without leaving a host of metaphysical problems un- 
solved. She was ready to sacrifice some of Newton’s achievements 


17 Voltaire’s scientific activity de- 
clined rapidly after 1741, while 
mme Du Châtelet went on to translate 
Newton’s Principia into French and 
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to such a system. Newton’s work on light and colours presented 
no problem as long as attraction was not involved, and she and 
Voltaire could agree. Given the disagreements that become 
evident in studying the Essai sur le feu and the Dissertation, it is 
not difficult to understand why mme Du Châtelet embraced what 
Konig brought her from Germany. It was the answer to her diffi- 
culties. Her anti-Leibnizian views of 1738 resulted from ignor- 
ance, not from a considered rejection of monads and sufficient 
reason. What Newtonism she may have confessed in her cor- 
respondence and in the Dissertation sur le feu was at best a shaky 
faith. The truth had not yet been revealed. She was waiting for 
König the apostle to bring the faith into the wilderness of Cirey. 
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‘Transcendence and “immanence’ 
in the philosophy of history 
from Enlightenment to Romanticism 


by G. Christie Wasberg 


I 


If it was possible for Giambattista Vico to defend, as late as the 
beginning of the 18th century, a view of history based on 
st Augustine’s interpretation, it stands to reason that one is cor- 
rect in assuming that the mediaeval tradition was especially well 
entrenched in historical thought. Nevertheless, if one studies 
Vico’s work in detail, one may have to revise this opinion to some 
degree. The belief in divine providence in history overlaps to 
quite an extent with the ideas of the natural philosophers that 
there were timeless and eternal laws governing the life and devel- 
opment of humanity. Up to a point, Vico accepted this doctrine. 
But at the same time he maintained that, although human nature 
was fundamentally unchangeable, there were quite considerable 
differences between different epochs when one looks at the actual 
course of events. This would actually bring one to the conclusion 
that, up to a point, history could be thought of as something like 
a self-creative process, though in Vico’s case with the essential 
reservation that the process itself had been started off by super- 
natural powers. In other words, his doctrine takes up a half-way- 
house position: on the one hand there is the mediaeval transcend- 
ental conception; on the other hand there is the immanent con- 
ception of history, in the case of which it is at any rate not essential 
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for a metaphysical-religious explanation to be brought into the 
picture. 

Seen from this angle, the entire problem of the transition from 
the middle ages to what we refer to as ‘modern age’ emerges to the 
full extent. During the last century the prevailing view was to a 
considerable extent dominated by Jacob Burckhardt and his 
famous Die Kultur der Renaissance. For Burckhardt the renais- 
sance and the age of humanism as an epoch of individuality, an 
emancipation from the collectivism of the middle ages; something 
which, according to him, resulted in a great outburst of vitality 
in all intellectual and cultural fields. In this respect Burckhardt 
further strengthened the tradition that had been handed down 
from the enlightenment, which looked upon the middle ages as a 
dark and barbaric age. During the last few decades, however, 
there has been an increasingly strong reaction against this kind 
of view. Our knowledge of the middle ages has been added to 
considerably, especially that of mediaeval history of ideas, and of 
mediaeval ecclesiastical history, and on the basis of this, quite a 
few historians now maintain that there never really was a clear- 
cut dividing line, but rather a gradual transition from the middle 
ages to the renaissance. Indeed, it has been suggested from several 
quarters that the renaissance is the direct continuation, without 
break, of the earlier period. 

This same reasoning, then, ought to apply also to Italian philo- 
sophy of the renaissance which until recently had been con- 
sidered by many as being directly opposed to the metaphysical- 
religious view of life of the middle ages. Now that the specialists 
are presenting their results, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
one cannot—without making due reservations—regard the 
renaissance as a cultural movement with a clearly defined intel- 
lectual structure, and developing along more or less the same 
lines in all countries. It might just be possible to assume that the 
mediaeval view of man—collective to some degree as it was— 
would have to make room for a wider scope for the individual in 
a number of intellectual and artistic fields. But that would also 
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imply that life during the renaissance became moreintricate, more 
complicated, and more full of contradictions than it had been 
before. 

Perhaps Vico is not a very typical representative of the intel- 
lectual atmosphere and the thought of his times. He lived in a kind 
of ivory tower, and his contemporaries did not understand him at 
all. Only much later on was the value of his great work seriously 
appreciated. However, already in the century before Vico, a 
definite revolution had occurred in Italian historical thinking. 
Mediaeval thinkers throughout had had little or no understand- 
ing of history as a subject for research. Nor indeed had it been the 
intention of st Augustine or his followers to give a description of 
the past based on a critical evaluation of sources, their works were 
clearly evangelical. As they saw it, life on earth was doomed to 
extinction anyway, and the sooner the end of the world came, the 
better. Some of the Italian renaissance historians, Machiavelli for 
instance, in some ways quite clearly differ from this way of think- 
ing. They take a new and different view of history, on the basis 
of national history and political history, which in their hands 
assume an altogether different and independent character. 

The Prince by Machiavelli is—and not without reason—one of 
the most discussed works in world literature. Also from the point 
of view of the philosophy of history it is interesting to note the 
dominating position taken up by the state in his political con- 
sciousness. All means are permissible if they further the power 
and security of the state, and therefore the moral code of private 
life does not apply to politics. The mediaeval view of history in 
general was that the secular state was sinful and doomed to 
extinction. With Machiavelli the state takes over the spiritual and 
moral authority which the church had claimed as its prerogative 
on the basis of religious faith. One must, of course, read and inter- 
pret Machiavelli’s work against the background of the troubled 
political situation of his own time, but nevertheless his theories 
have exerted a tremendous influence on the development of the 
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However, outside Italy some quite considerable time was to 
pass before such a confrontation of opposites became clearly 
apparent. Also, to the north of the Alps the writing of secular poli- 
tical history takes up a far less prominent position. Rather on the 
contrary, the reformation, and perhaps even more the counterre- 
formation made it necessary for both Catholics and Protestants to 
use history as a weapon in this internal strife of Christendom. Ec- 
clesiastical history therefore assumed increasing importance, and 
humanists such as Johan Reuchlin and Erasmus were exploited 
for their own purposes by the apologists. Actually, one might 
say that renaissance philosophy of history differs from that of the 
middle ages first and foremost insofar as the internal unity was 
broken, and secondly insofar as there were, especially in Italy, 
quite noticeable tendencies towards the pursuit of secular history. 
The latter is, however, balanced by the powerful religious inter- 
est to which the reformation and the subsequent fanatical wars of 
religion bear witness. 

Vico was perhaps not a pioneer of new thought in his own life- 
time, and his views were in general, if not completely, in con- 
formity with the mediaeval Christian tradition of history. If one 
draws a parallel with one of his near-contemporaries, the French- 
man Bossuet, this becomes even more clear. Bossuet, in contrast 
to Vico, occupied a prominent position in society. Amongst 
other things, he was tutor to the dauphin of France, and in fact 
dedicated his magnum opus to him. For Bossuet, as for Vico, 
history is the revelation of providence, and it is thus that events 
must be interpreted. In a supernatural context, therefore, there is 
a meaning to all events, and Bossuet admonishes man to accept 
all that happens with calm and confidence. Like st Augustine, he 
too sees the abysmal contrast between civitas dei (the city of god) 
and secular authority on earth. At the same time, however, he 
emphasises that certain chosen peoples like the Jews, the Romans, 
and by implication also the French of the era of /e roi soleil are the 
tools by which providence advances development. Just like Vico, 
Bossuet maintains with full force a view of history which had 
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been dominant since the early middle ages. Nevertheless, one 
notices in the case of both of them that times had changed. True 
enough, they maintain that history is the tool of providence, but 
at the same time they attempt to interpret it as something with an 
inherent logical context of its own. 

Bossuet personally came to feel the strong opposition—which, 
as time passed, became more and more influential—to his inter- 
pretation of history. In the first instance, this was due to two 
revolutionary factors which were to change that epoch most 
thoroughly: empirical science, then in the process of emerging; 
and rationalist philosophy. Here one is indeed justified in talk- 
ing about an intellectual revolution of such dimensions that even 
today one cannot be quite certain of the full extent of its innova- 
tions and consequences. But it was not a sudden and spontaneous 
break. Newton’s scientific discoveries and Descartes’s philo- 
sophy were indeed a radical break with the mediaeval conception 
—trather naive in the opinion of many—of the world and the life 
of man, but nevertheless much of the metaphysical-religious con- 
tent of these conceptions remained untouched. In fact, during the 
17th century, both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
churches, as well as their secular allies, the princes, stabilised their 
power, and imposed a strict orthodoxy just as strict as the ortho- 
doxy of scholastic philosophy in former times. Even so, implied a 
view of life that was fundamentally opposed to the mediaeval 
one. The mere fact that such studies aroused such profound 
interest is in itself evidence of the relatively greater emphasis now 
put on occupations of a purely secular character. Empirical re- 
search was interested solely in science for its own sake or possibly 
in the practical advantages that might result from it. Nor was it 
any longer necessary to bring in external metaphysical forces in 
order to explain the specific characteristics and the interplay of 
factors. The ideal of the committed scientist was a man who kept 
strictly to the point, and was unbiassed and objective. 
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It was not until about the year 1700 that these ideas definitely 
began to permeate the intellectual life of Europe. But in spite of 
centuries of preparation, this happened so suddenly that one is 
justified in speaking of an intellectual revolution of tremendous 
dimensions. In practically all spheres of intellectual life there 
occurred a secularisation, a rejection of religious conceptions. 
Instead, the all-highest was the epitome of the principle of reason, 
that is, of a purely human idea. This basic re-valuation is con- 
nected especially with France, where Voltaire takes up also the 
position of the leading philosopher of history of his time. 

Many consider Voltaire as the father of philosophy of history, 
and they are right, at any rate insofar as it was he who invented 
this term. But he also tried his hand at historical research. He first 
makes a critical evaluation of source material, then attempts to 
draw conclusions from this, and to fit the different facts together. 
One has to admire his remarkable diligence in collecting material, 
and in evaluating sources by comparing them. The value of his 
research as such is today of little interest; but almost simul- 
taneously with cognate minds such as Turgot, Condorcet, and 
Montesquieu, he also raised the question of man’s place in society, 
and questions on the form of government, and on religion. To 
the extent that these problems were touched on and evaluated in 
a wider historical context, one may here talk of philosophy of 
history. Voltaire’s strength lay in his probing mind, his power to 
make a critical evaluation of such material as was at his disposal. 

This can be seen very clearly in his biography of Charles x1 
of Sweden. The source material available today is of a very differ- 
ent order, so if one does read Voltaire’s biography, it is not in 
order to study the life and personality of that Swedish king. But 
what is of interest to the present-day reader are the method and 
the presentation. Voltaire poses the problems clearly and dis- 
tinctly, and the book quite patently is a notable step in the direc- 
tion to modern scientific thinking. When it comes to imaginative 
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identification with the subject matter, and to literary expression 
of a universal view ofhistory, however, Voltaire is not quite at the 
high level of, for instance, the German Herder. It is presumably 
Voltaire’s strongly critical mind which did not permit him daring 
flights of imagination. That is both his strength and his weakness 
as philosopher of history. 

If one looks closely, one can detect indications, as early as the 
transition period from classical antiquity to the establishment of 
Christian philosophy, that the idea of history as a cycle was 
beginning to be replaced by a kind of theory of evolution or 
progress. But it was based, first and foremost, on faith in provid- 
ence and salvation. Voltaire, on the other hand, replaces the con- 
cept of providence with the idea of steady and continuous 
progress by mankind. Not least in this respect he differs radically 
from the Christian interpretation of history. Considering that 
Bossuet and Voltaire are near-contemporaries, the contrast be- 
tween their respective faiths and ways of thinking could hardly 
be more marked. This appears clearly enough when one com- 
pares Voltaire’s Essai with Bossuet’s Histoire universelle. Also 
Voltaire’s work is a review of world history up to Louis x111— 
he had already published a separate work on Louis xiv. Quite 
typically, Voltaire starts off with China, and tries to demonstrate 
that Chinese civilisation is not only older, but qualitatively 
superior to Christian civilisation. He then deals with India, 
Persia, and Arabia, and only then goes on to Christendom. 

The leitmotif throughout this work is faith in the progress of 
mankind, intellectual, moral and social progress, provided that 
reason is the guiding principle. According to Voltaire, his own 
time is superior to all previous epochs, as in former times man 
was more prone to let himself be dominated by dogmatic eccle- 
siastical quarrels and the consequent religious wars. Voltaire 
believes in slow evolution, interrupted, of course, by relapses. 
What appears quite clearly is his detestation of interpretations of 
history either as revelation, or made on the basis of religious 
values. In this respect one can indeed claim that Voltaire is the 
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first great representative of secularised history. In contrast to the 
old, transcendental interpretation, he goes in for an immanent 
interpretation, or at least attempts to do so. The effective cultural 
and political factors must be understood independently as such, 
and not as something that is a function of supernatural realities. On 
the contrary, universal reason lies in man himself, and is the dri- 
ving force behind a slow and progressive development process. 
Thus the contrast to Bossuet’s teaching, namely that the purpose 
and meaning of history must be seen in a religious context, could 
hardly be more marked. Voltaire’s ideal was so-called ‘objective 
history’ even if he himself did not really succeed in living up to 
this ideal. But he is one of the most eminent representatives of 
modern scientific method which, in the case of history does not 
ask about purposes and meanings, but merely asks what in fact 
did happen ina factual context. History, when defined as historical 
research, therefore is almost bound to find itself at times in oppo- 
sition to philosophy of history, insofar as the latter still attempts 
to interpret the flow of events on the basis of an ideology or 
religion. 


MI 


The new ideas must be seen as closely connected with the radical 
changes in the intellectual atmosphere of Europe about 1700. In 
Germany the break was, however, by no means as violent as in 
France. One does, indeed, notice a change of course, from the 
transcendental to the more immanent interpretation. Herder, for 
instance, in his history of philosophy magnum opus considers the 
flow of events as an interaction between god and external natural 
causes, so one is well justified in saying that he stands on the 
threshold between the old and the new interpretation of history. 
All peoples and all races, in spite of differences in religions, cus- 
toms, and ways of life, have in common certain characteristics in 
respect of ideas and morals. And it is exactly in the attempts to 
carry into practice these ideals or humanitas that Herder sees 
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progress. The original Christian thoughts here become secular- 
ised, insofar as the goal now becomes to carry them into practice 
in secular society, and that their realisation is no longer con- 
ditioned by the prior extinction of the world. If, in addition, Kant 
in his history of philosophy essay maintains that the ideal of 
humanitas may be carried into practice by individuals voluntarily 
joining together to form a state, he is in complete agreement with 
the same tendencies. By making a claim for history to be relatively 
independent of the transcendental religious concept of the world, 
and by simultaneously giving it a meaning within a framework 
of an evolutionary process, a separate philosophy of history 
becomes a necessity. If therefore Vico as well as Voltaire and 
Herder are considered the ‘fathers’ of the philosophy of history, 
this claim is justifiable if one considers their theories within the 
wider framework of European intellectual life. They are also the 
originators of a humanist intellectual tradition which to a very 
considerable extent has been governing the evolution of ideas 
right up to the present. 

It is, of course, true that romanticism may appear to be a re- 
experience of the religious element of history. Something may be 
said in favour of this point of view, provided one keeps strictly to 
historical works of literature or to the wealth of new ideas within 
theology, to be found respectively with Novalis and Schleier- 
macher. However, the position is somewhat different when it 
comes to history and the philosophy of history. The myths of 
antiquity as well as the transcendental view of history of the 
middle ages were the expressions of a religious view of life. The 
romantics, on the other hand, attempted to construe myth them- 
selves by speculative thinking. The fact that this was plainly 
inspired by religion does nevertheless this is a case of diametric- 
ally opposed kinds of perception. Christianity took /ogos, that is, 
the idea, into its service. Voltaire, Herder, and the romantics 
created their humanist, or as the case might be Christian ideals as 
a product of abstract thinking and historical research, and thus 
took up a position of diametrically opposed character. 
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Hegel’s philosophy of history must also be seen against such a 
background. His philosophy of history is the zenith of roman- 
ticism, but at the same time reaches far beyond. One of his basic 
ideas is the total universal genius and its evolution through three 
stages, revealed in collective groupings such as family, state, 
church. His theories are connected both to the philosophy of the 
enlightenment, and to the speculative thinking of the romantics. 
But if one wants to understand them fully, one must also consider 
the central position Hegel occupied in the intellectual life of 
Prussia and Germany in general. Authority and a strict logical 
sense of order are combined with greatness of mind in an all- 
comprehensive synthetis. 

If Hegel’s philosophy is to be justly evaluated, it must be seen 
in relation to the intellectual climate in which it came into exist- 
ence. But so long as his dialectical method is still a decisive factor 
with a number of fairly recent and still very topical thinkers, 
such, for instance, as Marx, it is also being discussed as seen 
against the background of our own times. 

The theory of supra-individual reason as revealed in objective 
forces such as religion, law, state, and morals, must be considered 
thought constructions, not having direct foundations in historical 
experience. This applies even more to the theory of ‘universal 
genius’; this was originally based on the several % olksgeister, 
which then in the course of history grow in extent and become 
steadily more comprehensive, and thus pass the borderline be- 
tween lower and higher Principien. It is in the historic existence of 
this genius and its varied stages of evolution that, according to 
Hegel, god’s (the divinity’s) raison d’être is revealed to man. 

If we sum up, our conclusion will be as follows: mediaeval 
thought, and to some extent also thought during later epochs was 
dominated by a ‘transcendental’ idea complex. The break came 
with the enlightenment. The philosophy of history of the roman- 
tic epoch carried the imprint of the ‘immanent’ view of history, 
and this turned out to be decisive for all subsequent intellectual 
and political development. 
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The Oriental tale in the eighteenth century: 


a reconsideration 


by Arthur J. Weitzman 


Asa chapter in the history of world literature, the oriental tale in 
the eighteenth century has been something of an anomaly to the 
literary historian. Ever since the first introduction of the great 
Arabic collection of tales The Thousand and one nights into France 
in 1704, the taste for things middle eastern and far eastern devel- 
oped with remarkable rapidity throughout Europe, but partic- 
ularly in France and England. The Contes persans and Contes 
turcs, more translations of eastern tales, followed hard upon the 
heels of Antoine Galland’s translation Les Mille et une nuits. Once 
established, European imitators were quick to exploit this new 
taste in stories with an eastern setting and flavour. We have only 
to reflect upon the fiction of the eighteenth century to realize how 
many works of the period fall into this category. Le Sopha of 
Crébillon fils, Voltaire’s Zadig, Johnson’s Rasselas and Beck- 
ford’s Vathek, to name only the most famous, owe their existence 
to this tradition of the oriental tale. Moreover, the periodical 
journalism of the eighteenth century seized upon the oriental tale 
as a means to satisfy the public’s appetite for novelty. Equally 
popular and cousin to the genre of the oriental tale is the eastern 
letter writer, represented by Montesquieu’s Persian letters and 
Goldsmith’s Citizen of the world, again to name only the best 
examples. A complete bibliography of oriental tales of the eigh- 
teenth century both French and English would make a formidable 
list of titles running into many pages. 
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The problem to the literary historian is how to account for 
this fecund literary tradition which seems so alien to the rational- 
istic and realistic modes of the dominant literature of the period. 
Why was The Thousand and one nights so exceedingly popular in 
France and England in the first half of the eighteenth century, the 
period we consider the height of the cool Augustan manner: 
satirical, restrained and realistic? Nowadays we think of the 
recueil of The Thousand and one nights as a romantic collection of 
Moslem folk tales, its charm consisting in its evocation of the 
strange and bizarre, where magic has its place in the characters’ 
everyday lives. And all these wonderful events occur in the exotic 
east, in the opulent palace of the legendary Haroun al Raschid, 
in the deserts of Arabia or the courts of India. From whence did 
this taste for the exotic east arise? What impelled good common- 
sense writers like Addison, Voltaire and dr Johnson to contribute 
to this vogue? Pope read two volumes of the English translation 
of Les Mille et une nuits and evidently thought well enough of 
them to send them to his friend bishop Atterbury, who found 
these stories not to his taste. He wrote to Pope: “They are writ 
with so Romantick an Air, and allowing for the difference of 
Eastern manners, are yet, upon any supposition that can be made, 
of so wild and absurd Contrivance at least to my Northern under- 
standing that I have not only no pleasure, but no patience in 
perusing them.”! Evidently this was a minority view; in England 
the Arabian nights, as it was named by the anonymous translator 
and known to English readers ever since, was eagerly sought after 
and reached nineteen editions by 1798. The Persian tales and 
Turkish tales were reprinted less often but shared the popularity 
of their predecessor. 

The traditional explanation for this taste in things eastern in the 
eighteenth century is that the oriental literature evinces a romantic 
revolt against the dominant neo-classical mode of art; that the 


1 Alexander Pope, Correspondence, 
ed. George Sherburn (Oxford 1956) 
ii.56. 
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common reader of that time required something more pungent 
and fanciful for his palate than the cool and dry satires of Dryden 
and Pope; that the world to these would-be romantic readers 
surely had more wonder in it than the nicely adjusted clock the 
deists confidently asserted was the correct metaphor for nature. 
To quote from Martha Conant, whose work The Oriental tale in 
England in the eighteenth century is considered the standard study: 
“The romanticists of that day went wild over the fascinating tales 
of ‘merchants, cadis, slaves, and calendars’, in a manner fore- 
shadowing the nineteenth-century romanticists who enthusiast- 
ically welcomed Les Orientales.’ She goes on to say: ‘In France 
the popularity of the fantastic and marvelous stories . . . had 
testified to a truant desire to escape from the strict artistic rules 
and classical ideals of masters like Boileau. Conditions were 
similar in England.” 

My objection to this romantic explanation of the oriental 
literature is two-fold. For one, the romantics assume that the so- 
called neo-classical rules were rigid and constricting to the litera- 
ture of the age. Or to put it another way, the eighteenth century 
as a result of these rules is a fallow period of literature, and what- 
ever redeems it are those examples, such as the orientalizing 
fiction, which look forward to the romanticism of the early nine- 
teenth century. Such an assumption is as false as it is out of date. 
The appreciative attention that has been paid to eighteenth-cen- 
tury literature in recent years and of which this congress is a 
testimony clearly shows how modern taste has reversed the 
judgments of our grandparents. My second objection to what 
might be called the romantic explanation is empirical. Close 
scrutiny of the oriental corpus of fiction reveals that there is an 
enormous range of purpose and tone to the tales. In spite of the 
rubric oriental, most of these tales of European origin are far from 
wild, fantastic or extravagant. They were in fact the product of 
sober minds, judicially written and no doubt read with equanimity. 


2 (New York 1908), pp.xxiii.243. 
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Moreover, the translations of the Arabic and Persian collections 
of tales are not so romantic as one might suppose, even grant- 
ing the fantasy and extravagance of the prototype. My pur- 
pose here is to offer the conclusions of a close analysis of these 
translations and a selected group of later imitations and to pro- 
vide a better explanation of their widespread popularity that is 
consistent with eighteenth and not nineteenth-century thought 
and taste. 

Antoine Galland, the first European translator of the 4/f layla 
wa layla (the Arabic name of The Thousand and one nights), under- 
took the translation of these stories in a very different spirit than 
one would expect of such a scholar. An eminent orientalist, per- 
haps the greatest in France in his day, Galland came across some 
of the stories in an Arabic manuscript he discovered while on a 
visit to the middle east in the 1670's. He did not attempt to trans- 
late this material until the 1690’s after he had collected other 
manuscripts containing more tales. No doubt he noticed the 
affinities in his manuscripts to the confections of fairy tales offered 
the public by Perrault and the countess d’Aulnoy in the 1690’s. 
Their success encouraged him to make a contribution in the same 
genre. His first volume of Les Mille et une nuits appeared in 1704; 
the last of the twelve volumes appeared in 1717, two years after 
his death. 

The first thing that may be said of this translation is that 
Galland probably thought of it foremost as a species of entertain- 
ment. One must remember that the prose tales of this great Arabic 
collection had a low reputation among Moslems and orientalists 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. Even today one hears 
of the astonishment of Moslem scholars that western critics should 
take these tales so seriously. The stories were generally regarded 
as the low entertainments of itinerant raconteurs, ephemeral folk 
tales when compared with the exalted and intricate Arabic poetry 
of the classical period. Galland, himself a product of the best 
classical training of seventeenth-century France, shared this bias. 
He thus approached his manuscripts in the spirit of a popularizer 
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wishing to amuse his public rather than as the scholar offering his 
colleagues a ponderous tome of scholarship. He therefore felt no 
obligation to be exact or comprehensive. He added when he 
wished, suppressed at will and clothed the tales in a style calculated 
to appeal to the ladies and gentlemen of Louis x1v’s court. Not all 
his stories had manuscript authority; in 1709 he met a Maronite 
from Aleppo who related to him orally more stories, which the 
grateful Galland wrote down in summary and later expanded into 
longer tales. Three of these tales are among the most famous of 
the collection: “The Sleeper awakened’, ‘Aladdin or the wonderful 
lamp’, and ‘Ali Baba and the forty thieves’. The conclusion we 
must draw from this examination is that Galland’s French ver- 
sion is only in the loosest sense a translation; it is more properly 
a free adaptation designed to appeal to the taste of his time. 

In his zeal to adapt the work to popular taste, Galland system- 
atically suppressed those elements in the collection that had an 
exotic flavour. Almost all the poetry has been left out. References 
to obscure Moslem customs and elaborate descriptions have been 
passed over. Moreover, he was careful to expurgate any bawdry 
from the original. He added moral digressions to some of the 
stories for which no authority exists, and since he had no source 
for it, he invented a denouement to the framing story of Schahriar 
and Scheherazade. And finally Galland transformed the highly 
pungent and sensual medieval Arabic of the original into the 
sensible and circumspect prose of the early eighteenth century. 
One may look in vain in Galland’s adaptation for the highly 
evocative passages of the original. 

The English translation appeared perhaps a year or two after 
Galland’s French version. The product of a Grub street hack, the 
English version is a close, often literal translation of the French; 
an unmistakable Gallic air breathes through it. Not only is the 
vocabulary punctuated with French words, but the sentences have 
a French grandeur, a precious quality not customary even for 
writers of the age of queen Anne. Restrained, dignified but a bit 
bland are the best descriptions of the English version. Those of 
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us whose first acquaintance with the Arabian nights was by Richard 
Burton’s translation would probably be unmoved by the English 
translation of Galland. Yet this early English version was the 
Nights to Englishmen for almost one hundred and fifty years, 
until 1838, when Henry Torrens attempted to translate anew 
from the original Arabic. 

What has been said of the Arabian nights may be claimed 
equally of the Persian tales and Turkish tales, both translations, 
or more accurately adaptations of authentic middle eastern narra- 
tives. The ‘translator’ of these works, Francois Pétis de La Croix, 
took as many liberties with his texts as Galland and even enlisted 
René Le Sage to enhance the literary qualities of the Persian 
tales. In general Pétis de La Croix with the collaboration of 
Le Sage (who probably knew neither Persian or Turkish) followed 
the practice of Galland of adapting the eastern tales to contem- 
porary European taste. As in the case of the Arabian nights, the 
English booksellers were quick to import these new wares in an 
English dress immediately after their appearance in France. Taken 
all together these collections of eastern tales formed the nucleus 
of oriental fiction which inspired subsequent English and French 
writers along these lines. One might mention in passing the fables 
of Bidpai (or Pilpay, known also under the name Aalilah and 
Dimnah), whose ultimate provenance was the Sanskrit Pancha- 
tantra. The Fables of Pilpay was Englished in 1699 from a French 
translation taken from a modern Persian version of the old Per- 
sian redaction of the Sanskrit original. This work, together with 
Aesop’s fables, also newly translated, must have exerted some 
influence on the oriental vogue. 

It may not be amiss here to devote some analysis to the moral 
and literary mode of Les Mille et une nuits as it appeared to 
Galland’s early readers. As Galland himself pointed out in his 
preface: ‘If those who read these stories have but any inclination 
to profit by the examples of virtue and vice, which they will here 
find exhibited, they may reap an advantage by it, that is not to be 
reaped in other stories, which are more proper to corrupt than 
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to reform our manners.’ The Nights to which the eighteenth- 
century reader had access, as far as its tone and morality are con- 
cerned, did little to upset the traditional stoic moral code. The 
stories often addressed themselves to the moral and ethical issues 
which Europeans in the early eighteenth century were attempt- 
ing to solve: What ought to be the ethics of a merchant? How 
much trust should a king reside in his ministers? What is the 
reward of faithful lovers? Some of these stories take the form of 
the apologue in an attempt to answer these questions. Other tales 
condone in an ostensible adventure story a bourgeois morality; 
good always emerges triumphant. Evil consists in perverting the 
conventions and beliefs of a traditional society; good consists in 
prudent and carefully-regulated behaviour as obedient and pious 
Muslims. Society as represented in these tales is essentially good, 
the rulers just, the traditions healthy. Evil is introduced when 
passion sways a woman to illicit acts, or when men become 
covetous or a prince does not follow prudent advice. 

In the story ‘Ganem’, for example, Haroun al Raschid, the 
legendary Abbasid caliph who figures so strongly in the Nights, 
is seized with an overpowering lust for Fetnah, a young and 
beautiful virgin. His passion clouds his mind and thus renders 
him unjust in his actions; but his unreason once pointed out, he 
acknowledges his rashness: “Though Haroun al Raschid was 
passionate and in his heart sometimes guilty of cruel actions; yet, 
to make amends, he was just and the most generous prince in the 
world, as soon as his anger was over, and he was made sensible 
of the wrong he had done.’ Prudence and reason (equanimity and 
the control of passion) are the important virtues in Galland’s 
Nights. Even the redoubtable romantic voyages of Sindbad with 
their strange and magical adventures betray overtones of a bour- 
geois exemplum. The seven voyages are introduced by a frame 
device in which a poor porter envies old Sindbad’s ease and 
acquired wealth. At the end of Sindbad’s narration of his adven- 
tures in search of wealth, the porter agrees that Sindbad deserves 
the great fortune, for he braved every adversity to attain it and 
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makes good and generous use of it. Virtue is rewarded by earthly 
comfort, and the industry and fortitude of this indomitable mer- 
chant adventurer are shown in the most favourable light. 

The popular Anglo-French version of the Arabian nights is 
really then a paraphrase of the original work. Galland and his 
English translator took a colourful oriental tapestry resplendent 
in its panorama of Islam in the middle ages, reduced its scope, 
diluted its colour and wove in familiar European decorations. 
They brought it out of the medieval palaces of the caliphs and set 
it up amidst the furniture of the French salon, cutting here, adding 
there in order to domesticate its original brilliancy and variegated 
opulence. And itis this paraphrase which later French and English 
writers drew upon in their many attempts to recreate it. The 
moralizing and sententious features together with extensive use 
of magic and thrilling adventure were fused by Galland into a 
bond which became the basis of the conventions of eastern story- 
telling. The oriental tale began in the Arabian nights with the 
convention of didacticism; subsequent writers followed the pro- 
gramme set before them. And if the moralizing and philosophic 
strain is so prominent in the bulk of oriental fiction of the eigh- 
teenth century, the cause may be traced to the many reprintings 
of The Thousand and one nights in both French and English, which 
were a constant source of amusement and example. 

It would be impossible in the remaining time to analyse 
thoroughly the corpus of literary works of French and English 
origin which have been classed as oriental or eastern. I have 
therefore selected for this discussion some representative exam- 
ples, which hopefully may provide some explanation as to their 
true place in literary history and their relationship to the aesthe- 
tics of the period. From a literary point of view most of the 
oriental tales which appeared in the eighteenth century owe their 
impetus to the Arabian nights, the Persian tales and the Turkish 
tales. Yet this debt is largely formal. The debt owed to the philo- 
sophy of the Enlightenment is of equal importance. One may com- 
plain here of the neglect by literary historians of the relationship 
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of philosophy to the formal mode of eighteenth-century liter- 
ature, with the exception of poetry. The rise of the novel has, 
for example, been explained more by the social situation—the 
rise of the bourgeoisie—than in terms of the current of ideas. In 
the case of the oriental or prose romance very little indeed has 
been said by way of explanation, except of course by those who 
have searched the eighteenth century for examples of romanti- 
cism before romanticism became the dominant fashion in the 
nineteenth century. But as I have attempted to show, this is of 
dubious historic value and moreover obscures the vital principle 
of oriental fiction in the eighteenth century. 

Joseph Addison is a good writer to begin with because he was 
one of the first to rifle the oriental translations for material for 
The Spectator, and one of the first to write tales in this manner on 
his own. Moreover, in Addison we see the attempt to popularize 
the new theories of the Enlightenment, to bring these philo- 
sophical speculations to the average reader in an agreeable form. 
That is why he spoke so highly of the fable as a painless means of 
teaching morals, or as he expressed it, ‘to enliven morality with 
wit, and to temper wit with morality’. It is probable that he saw 
the Arabian nights and its ilk in that light, and it is in that light 
that he carried on the tradition. 

One of many experiments with oriental stories, Addison’s 
famous tale called ‘The Vision of Mirza’ (Spectator, no.159) is a 
case in point. In this charming tale, Mirza, an inhabitant of 
Bagdad, with the help of a genius is given a vision of human life 
in allegorical form. In this vision he observes a transcendental 
world containing the vale of misery, the bridge to the better life 
and the happy islands. Addison has brought together two liter- 
ary modes: Christian allegory and oriental myth. The Christian 
allegorical ingredients consist of the visionary microcosm of life 
on earth and life after death. The vale of misery is this world we 
all must live in; the river, the tide of eternity. The bridge repre- 
sents the course of human life which leads to the happy islands 
reserved for those ‘according to the degree and kinds of virtue in 
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which they excelled, [and who] are distributed among those 
several islands’. When asked about the secrets of the dark clouds 
on the other side of the adamantine rocks, the genius of the place 
vanished. Presumably the dark clouds correspond to hell, which 
to the liberal Augustan mind was indescribable. (It was un- 
fashionable to raise up the spectre of hell-fire and brimstone in 
the eighteenth century.) The Moslem personages of the tale and 
the Bagdad setting precluded any overt Christian references 
Addison had in mind. The happy islands are an unspecified para- 
dise, an universally acknowledged reward for a virtuous life, 
neither Christian nor Moslem; nor can the mild ascetic morality 
of the tale be said to be specifically Christian or Islamic. The 
fusion of a Christian contemptus mundi with a Moslem setting has 
made the message of this vision appear to transcend any narrow 
religious sectarianism. It is, in short, the moral vision of an un- 
dogmatic Christian who wishes to show the universality of virtue 
and vice; that the attainment of heaven (however vaguely concei- 
ved) does not presuppose justification by faith, and thattherewards 
of heaven are given to all men of good will, including Moslems. 
“The Vision of Mirza’ speaks worlds of difference from the secta- 
rian religious vision vouchsafed Bunyan in his Pilgrim’s progress. 
Consider another example of the oriental tale in English litera- 
ture. I choose an obscure example deliberately, because I wish 
to convey the typical kind of oriental tale, if there is such a thing, 
rather than the tale elevated by genius. Moreover, we are talking 
about a century which thought in terms of genres, of fixed and 
pervasive forms in literature as well as in other departments of 
artistic endeavour. I refer to a tale called “The History of Alibez’, 
which appeared in Ambrose Philips’s Free-chinker (nos.128, 129), 
a periodical conducted by him in 1718-1721 and which George 
Sherburn called ‘one of the ablest in this kind’. In spite of the 

opprobrium attached to Philips by Pope, who called him 

The Bard whom pilfer’d Pastorals renown 
Who turns a Persian tale for half-a-crown, 

(Epistle to dr Arbuthnot, 179-180) 
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we ought to be thankful to Philips for translating Pétis de La 
Croix’s multi-volume Persian tales into English; and half-a-crown 
for every episode was a very respectable wage for piece work in 
Grub street in those days. We need not therefore be surprised to 
find Philips adding to the stock of Persian tales in his periodical. 
In accordance with the political and philosophical bias of the 
Free-thinker, this ‘History of Alibez’ reveals democratic sympa- 
thies. Shah Abbas of Persia, like Haroun al Raschid, decides to 
perambulate his country incognito to observe men ‘in a true 
light’. Finding an honest and simple shepherd, the shah concludes 
that ‘the Perfections of Nature are not confined to Birth and 
Grandeur; and that the Monarch is not always superior to the 
Peasant’. The shepherd Alibez is brought to the shah’s court, 
educated and dressed accordingly. As he advances in years, Alibez 
grows vain, but he remembers his youth: ‘O, blessed Days!’ he 
exclaims, ‘Days of Innocence!’ remembering the bucolic pleas- 
ures of this native village. When the old shah dies, his son suc- 
ceeds him, and Alibez is no longer in favour. In order to find a 
pretext to discredit the one-time shepherd, the new shah breaks 
into Alibez’s secret storeroom expecting to find some of his 
father’s pilfered riches. Instead of a treasure, there is only a 
sheephook, a pipe and a shepherd’s habit, Alibez’s youthful 
relics. Repenting his folly, the young shah raises Alibez to the 
position of prime vizier. For the future Alibez resolves to retire 
to his former pastoral life when ‘the Inconstancy or the Artifices 
of a Court should deprive him of his Master’s Favours’. 

Readily recognizable in this story is the familiar mirror-for- 
princes fable, indigenous to both oriental and western literature. 
But the cutting edge of this tale is brought to bear on the treachery 
and ingratitude of kings and the superiority of country life to the 
intrigue of royal courts. While rural innocence as opposed to 
courtly sophistication is no new theme in the eighteenth century 
—it hada robust tradition in the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
and may be traced as far back as Horace—this tale of Alibez reveals 
pre-Rousseauistic and ‘noble savage’ sentiments. Moreover, this 
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is plainly a tale designed to teach a bit of worldly wisdom—a 
stoic lesson dearly loved in the eighteenth century—that we 
ought to be on guard when we rise in the world and be pre- 
pared to resume the habits of our lowly origins when we have 
lost our exalted status. As an oriental tale, there is the unmistak- 
able setting of Persia, but nothing of the supernatural is intro- 
duced. Details here and there suggest the opulence of monarchs 
and their absolute power as in the Arabian nights or the Persian 
tales, yet the author avoids the odd, the bizarre or exotic in this 
homely tale of the caprice of princes. Quite the contrary, the 
oriental machinery provides the author the opportunity to assert 
some universal truths. 

When we come to examine the bulk of fiction usually cate- 
gorized under the rubric oriental, we see the same process at 
work. A vague oriental ambience with more or less authentic 
details—depending on the erudition of the author—is the means 
by which the tales reach universal significance. Like Addison’s 
and Philips’s stories, the greater number of these tales are pointed 
philosophic or moral demonstrations, thought to be more com- 
pelling and universal in their application since they deal with 
little known people in far away lands. The best of these tales, 
Voltaire’s Zadig or Johnson’s Rasselas, for example, are based 
upon this principle of generality, which is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of eighteenth-century aesthetics. But why was it to the 
orient that these writers turned? 

In providing an explanation for this congenial fictional form, 
we must observe a distinction in the manner of eighteenth-cen- 
tury orientalizing. There seem to be two streams in this fiction, 
both of which flow from the common source of the Arabian 
nights and the Persian tales. The first is the exotic or romantic 
stream, which, however, appears only fitfully in the extravagam 
tales of Thomas Gueulette and later in Beckford’s Vathek. The 
other stream, and by far broader and the main, is the satiric and 
moral or philosophic stream represented by Addison, Philips, 
Voltaire and Johnson. As we would expect, the romantic stream 
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became the one most felicitous to later poets who wished to drink 
the nectar of the exotic east. To put the case in historical per- 
spective, it is clear that the satiric and philosophic type was the 
stream which the eighteenth-century reader found congenial to 
his taste. 

The question we must answer is why did cool-headed writers 
like Addison, Philips, Voltaire, Johnson and others turn to the 
oriental tale as a medium for their philosophy or satiric thrusts 
at society? Were they bewitched by the strange and exotic east? 
This is endeed unlikely. The answer, Ithink, lies in what Paul 
Hazard calls La Crise de la conscience européenne in his study of the 
breakdown of orthodox Christianity in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. Historians like Hazard have observed the waning of reli- 
gious fervour and the undermining of religious belief in this 
period. Another important historical fact of this crisis was the 
ever-growing knowledge of other parts of the globe besides 
Europe. Travellers’ reports of strange customs and beliefs from 
the new world and the orient were spread among educated 
readers. Ironically, missionaries sent around the globe by the 
church furnished the materials for the undermining of religion 
at home. These missionaries sent back to Europe the information 
which taken collectively cast doubts on the exclusive saving 
power of Christianity. They told of great civilizations of the east 
which had prospered for over a thousand years without benefit 
of Christian teachings. It was soon realized that Europe was a 
very small place both in land and population compared to the 
rest of the globe where it seemed that vast numbers of virtuous 
people had never even heard of Christ. This knowledge was one 
more weapon in the arsenal of the sceptics and freethinkers from 
which they mounted an attack against the traditional orthodoxies 
and dogmas. As Voltaire exclaims in his Philosophic dictionary, 
‘What a disgrace for the human mind that small nations should 
think that they alone possess the truth, and that the vast empire 
of China is consigned to error! Is the eternal Being merely the 
God of the island of Formosa or of Borneo? Would he abandon 
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the rest of the universe?” In the past the Muslims and other peop- 
les on the periphery of Christendom could be reviled and de- 
graded as devil worshippers and pagans, but with the increased 
flow of information about the middle east and China, a great 
deal of it complimentary, especially in the case of China, some 
Christians became less sure of their superiority. 

One immediate literary result of the new comparison was the 
invention of the satiric letters of a foreign observer, usually an 
oriental who views European culture with a patronizing air. 
Giovanni P. Marana’s Turkish spy, which led the way, Montes- 
quieu’s Persian letters and Goldsmith’s Citizen of the world sub- 
jected Europe to the scrutiny respectively of a Turkish spy, a 
Persian prince and a Chinese scholar. In these satires of European 
culture, manners, art and religion we can see how the knowledge 
of the Orient was used as a counterpoise to European compla- 
cency. The new knowledge ofthe east fit neatly into the destruct- 
ive program of the philosophes and provided those with a sceptic- 
al turn of mind one instrument among many with which to tear 
down the old habits of thought and replace them with the 
enlightened views of the new secular gospel. 

Like these satiric letters, the oriental tale was the beneficiary 
of the new cosmopolitanism. Once the Arabian nights and the 
Persian tales opened up the possibilities of a new way of story 
telling, many writers, particularly the sceptics, seized upon the 
new form with elan. Here was an excellent opportunity for them 
to bring in general truths about mankind against the backdrop of 
the orient. They pushed forward the horizon of their vision to 
embrace the east as well as the west and in so doing implied to 
their readers that men are the same the world over, have the same 
follies, passions, aspirations and fears in China, India, Persia and 
the Ottoman empire as they do in Europe. No belief was more 
widespread among enlightened Europeans. The most succinct 


3 ‘Chinese catechism’, Philosophical 
dictionary, trans. Peter Gay (New 
York 1962). 
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expression of the idea that human nature is the same the world 
over occurs in this statement of David Hume: ‘Mankind are so 
much the same in all times and places, that history informs us of 
nothing new or strange in this particular. Its chief use is only to 
discover the constant and universal principles of human nature’ 
(Enquiry, viii). What Hume asserts as the function of history may 
be affirmed also of the oriental tale. Once we grant this notion of 
a constant and universal human nature, it is easy to account for 
the oriental tale as a vehicle for truths about the human condition. 
What may happen in far-off China, India or Arabia may occur 
with equal felicity or misfortune in Europe. Human conduct is 
repetitive; the folly of a Muslim dervish may be the folly of a 
Christian priest; the uncontrollable passion of a caliph may be 
adumbrated in the imprudent behaviour of a European king, and 
so on through every class of society. The Arabian nights and the 
Persian tales opened the way to writers seeking a new form in 
prose for their speculations about human nature. They held a 
mirror up to European society. 

In his ‘Vision of Mirza’ Addison retailed the deistic notion that 
the rewards of heaven are open to those who lead virtuous lives, 
irrespective of religious affiliation. He was directing his message 
to sectarian passions in England. In Voltaire’s Zadig it is not the 
exotic middle east, Babylon, Egypt and Ceylon displayed for us, 
but an abstracted creation of modern Europe with its political 
and social follies. In Babouc we recognize in Persepolis Paris of 
Voltaire’s day. Le Sofa of Crébillon is more a satire of French 
gallantry than an authentic recreation of amorous customs of the 
courts of the Moguls of India. In Rasselas Cairo is the eastern 
counterpart of Johnson’s own beloved London. Yet these tales 
transcend locality. It is quite evident to the discerning reader that 
however London served as a basis for the Cairo of Rasselas, 
Johnson describes neither city. Cairo here is the archetypal city 
of the world, a city generalized beyond recognition, in which the 
princely hero, like all men, pursues the elusive prescription for 
happiness. The same is true of the eastern milieu of Voltaire’s 
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tales. He sets before us a world of folly neither specifically middle 
eastern or European, but abstracted enough to be perceived by all 
men who reflect upon the human errors of provinciality and ego- 
tism. In so many of these tales, the authors employed a very flimsy 
oriental disguise by which they could achieve aesthetic distance 
and universality in their depiction of human nobility and folly. 

In Rasselas Johnson said through his character Imlac, poet and 
guide to the young prince, that the business of the poet was not 
to number the streaks of the tulip but to remark general properties 
and large appearances. He went on to say (chap.x): ‘But the 
knowledge of nature is only half the task of a poet; he must be 
acquainted likewise with all the modes of life. His character 
requires that he estimate the happiness and misery of every con- 
dition; observe the power of all the passions in all their combina- 
tions, and trace the changes of the human mind as they are modi- 
fied by various institutions and accidental influences of climate 
or custom. . . . He must divest himself of the prejudices of his 
age or country; he must consider right and wrong in their 
abstracted and invariable state; he must disregard present laws 
and opinions, and rise to general and transcendental truths, which 
will always be the same.’ This is clearly an exposition of the 
esthetic principle which underlay his tale Rasselas; the same I sub- 
mit is true of the bulk of oriental tales of the eighteenth century. 
They were admirably suited to achieve that generality of truth 
of which Johnson speaks and which the neo-classical age believed 
was the purpose of literature. 

Literature, according to Augustan principles borrowed from 
the renaissance, was supposed to delight and teach at the same 
time. Evoking the orient with greater or less details was the source 
of novelty and delight to the audience, but the tales were designed 
to satirize, or provide gentle moral uplift through sentimentality. 
In the context of eighteenth-century theories of literary creation, 
the oriental tale had its ‘rules’ which we would now call literary 
conventions; but these rules were not at all as rigid as the romantics 
have led us to believe. The form of the oriental tale was more or 
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less set by the stories in the Arabian nights and Persian tales as 
they were read and understood in the eighteenth century. It was 
perfectly legitimate to use one’s invention within the limits of the 
form; just as, for example, Alexander Pope manipulated the 
‘rules’ of epic construction for comic purposes in his masterful 
Rape of the lock. So it is that in the oriental tale a form developed 
from the models perceived in the original translations. I am 
suggesting that a convention of didacticism evolved from these 
models of prose narrative in the Arabian nights, which must be 
read in the light of eighteenth-century attitudes and values. 
Judging from Addison’s discussion of them in the Spectator and 
his general comments on folk ballads and legends, we have an 
opportunity of seeing what one representative Augustan saw in 
these legends. They were to him and to others fables that fostered 
moral conduct. The evidence is strong that the original tales and 
the subsequent imitations from such diverse writers as Addison, 
Crébillon f/s and dr Johnson were used as vehicles for ideas or tra- 
ditional satire rather than as a means of escape as implied by the 
romantic critics. The artistic success or failure of these tales then 
ought not to be judged solely by the degree of fidelity with which 
they recaptured the east, how accurate they were in evoking local 
colour, or how dazzlingly exotic they were made, but how far they 
rose to general and transcendental truths of which Johnson spoke. 
It is only when we are confronted with the self-conscious, 
rebellious and irrational fictional world of Beckford’s Vathek 
that we perceive a shift in esthetic purpose. Vathek was written 
in the 1780’s by an eccentric and disturbed man; and by this time 
the neo-classical ideals of restraint, decorum and generality were 
beginning to give way. But the bulk of oriental fiction of the 
preceding century does not evince a romantic reaction to the 
strict rules of Boileau. On the contrary, the oriental tales repre- 
sent a distinct strain within the variety of literature of the neo- 
classical period. The tales have their own models, their own con- 
ventions and aesthetic purpose all within the framework of 
eighteenth-century esthetic theories and practices. 
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Felix qui...: standards of happiness in 


exghteenth-century England 


by R. M. Wiles 


Happiness, said Alexander Pope in 1734, is ‘our being’s end and 
aim’ (Essay on man, iv.1); the desire of happiness, said Henry 
Fielding in 1745, is ‘implanted in the Mind of every Man’ (True 
patriot, no.6); and, as everybody knows, the pursuit of happiness 
was stated by the signers of the American Declaration of inde- 
pendence in 1776 to be one of man’s ‘unalienable rights’. How 
curious it is, therefore, that this indispensable element in human 
life takes such varied forms. 

‘Philosophers differ about the chief good or happiness of man.’ 
That observation, drawn from the writings of sir William 
Temple, was one of the illustrations selected by Samuel Johnson 
for his definition of happiness, and he added a passage from 
Locke: ‘The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, argue that the same thing is not good to every man alike: 
the variety of pursuits shews, that everyone does not place his 
happiness in the same thing”? The truth is that to define happiness 
is no easier than to define romanticism or, for that matter, 


1 what Temple had written in ‘Of 
health and long life’ (first published in 
1701) was ‘Let the philosophers reason 
and differ about the chief good or 
happiness of man’. 

2 Johnson abbreviated slightly the 
passage in An Essay concerning human 
understanding (1690), for in book 11, 
chapter xxi, section liv Locke had 


LVIII/26 


written, ‘And to this I say, that the 
various and contrary choices that men 
make in the world do not argue that 
they do not all pursue good, but that 
the same thing is not good to every 
man alike. This variety of pursuits 
shows that every one does not place 
his happiness in the same thing, or 
choose the same way to it.’ 
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enlightenment. Whole books have been written on happiness, and 
every man has his own definition of it. Before Bertrand Russell 
became lord Russell he published The Conguest of happiness 
(1930), asserting that to most men such things as food and a place 
to live, human affection, success in work, and the regard of others 
are indispensable to happiness. Another challenger of popular 
complacency, John Cowper Powys, described happiness as ‘that 
particular glow of well-being that arises when something deep in 
us is being satisfied and fulfilled’*, and he examined some of life’s 
basic experiences in relation to that glow. Ask any ten persons in 
this present company what happiness is, and you may get ten an- 
swers—all different but probably all right. One man is in raptures 
over the birth of his first child; another rejoices because he or a 
loved one has fully recovered from serious illness; a third feels 
infinite satisfaction because his recently published book is being 
favourably reviewed in the most respected journals. Perhaps the 
multifarious nature of happiness can be indicated only by citing 
a hundred examples; probably (like falling in love, or travelling 
in an aeroplane, or believing in god) it can be understood only by 
one who has experienced it. 

Because of this obvious difficulty of definition it will be expe- 
dient to raise a few basic questions before considering what some 
articulate persons in eighteenth-century England had to say about 
man’s deepest satisfactions. Is happiness a state of mind and spirit 
rather than of body? Is it a momentary flash of ecstasy, or may it 
endure for hours, weeks, years? Can a person ever actually achieve 
happiness, or was Pope right when he said that ‘Man never Is, but 
always To be blest’ (i.96)? If happiness is attainable in this life, 
does it come from within or without? Is happiness in any way 
linked with virtue? Was Edward Young’s Complaint, or night 
thoughts on life, death, and immortality immensely popular be- 
cause eschatology was all the rage or because his thousands of 


3 The Art of happiness (New York 
1935), P-4- 
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readers shared Voung’s belief that genuine happiness can be 
attained only in the hereafter? 

With these and other aspects of human happiness the English 
and Scottish philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were deeply concerned, and their observations on that 
theme were copious, as one who undertakes to read Hobbes, 
Locke, Tindal, Shaftesbury, Clarke, Berkeley, Law, Butler, 
Hutcheson, and Hume can testify. Without implying that these 
philosophers and moralists were less influential in their time than 
the poets and essayists, I here focus attention on some of the ideas 
which found their way into the belles-lettres of England in the 
eighteenth century, and I ask you to observe that such influential 
writers as Addison, Fielding, and Johnson were as keenly inter- 
ested as the philosophers were in basic principles of man’s exist- 
ence. These men and many of their contemporaries had so much 
to say about happiness that the subject must be regarded as a 
dominant theme in the currents of eighteenth-century thought in 
England. Addison was not the only popular writer who attempted 
to bring philosophy ‘out of Closets and Libraries, Schools and 
Colleges, to dwell in Clubs and Assemblies, at Tea Tables, and 
in Coffee-Houses’ (Spectator, no.10). Ifall the aspects of happiness 
which were discussed by English writers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were considered with any fullness, the result would be a 
treatise as voluminous as Robert Mauzi’s L’ Idée du bonheur dans 
la littérature et la pensée française au XVIII siècle (1960), a work 
which runs to 657 pages, plus an index of seven pages and a biblio- 
graphy of 947 items. 

Such a volume, dealing with ideas of happiness in English 
literature and thought in the eighteenth century, would analyze 
the theories expounded by the philosophers, by the periodical 
essayists, by Pope in the fourth epistle of his Essay on man, by 
James Harris in the third of his Three treatises (1744), by Gold- 
smith in The Traveller (1764), and by Samuel Johnson in his best 
known prose and verse; it would note Swift’s statement that 
happiness is ‘a perpetual Possession of being well deceived’ (Tale 
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of a tub, ix); it would cite Gray’s suggestion that there is a kind of 
bliss in being ignorant of life’s afflictions‘; it would show how 
many authors repeated for English readers the basic notion of 
Horace’s aurea mediocritas as a recipe for happiness; it would pick 
up Henry Fielding’s strong arguments about happiness in the face 
of death5; and it might assemble scores of obiter dicta, such as the 
comment by Anna Seward in one of the essays in Variety (1788)* 
that ‘when we talk of what would make us happy, we always talk 
of what is not in our possession’. 

Instead of attempting a summary ‘first draft’ of such a com- 
pendious work I propose to examine the observations on happi- 
ness that came from the mind of one man, Samuel Johnson, who 
in many ways represents his century and who thought and said 
and wrote a great deal on the subject. He was an intelligent man, 
and although some of his views have been called anachronistic, 
uncharacteristic of his age, even ‘bizarre and unbalanced”, they 
deserve attention because they were sincerely held, and were 
based on extensive practical experience of life. Some of his views 
now seem gloomy, and they are, but they cannot be dismissed as 
irrational. 

Johnson’s most famous observation, apart from the best bits in 
Boswell, is the disagreeable declaration addressed to young 
Rasselas by the poet Imlac: ‘Human life is every where a state in 
which much is to be endured, and little to be enjoyed.’ The 
History of Rasselas, prince of Abissinia (1759), in which those 
familiar words occur (ch.ix), is Johnson’s most sustained study 
of happiness. A twenty-six-year old prince living in a valley 
furnished with everything conducive to happiness, was discon- 
tended. Being told by an old man that if he had seen the miseries 


4 Ode on a distant prospect of Eton The Gleaner (London 1811), iii.342- 


college (1747), Il.99 f. 350. 

5 see Henry Knight Miller, Essays on 7 Arieh Sachs, ‘Reason and unreason 
Fielding’s Miscellanies (Princeton in Johnson’s religion’, MLR (1964), 
1961), pp.228-229. lix.5 19-526. 


6 no.6, reprinted in Nathan Drake, 
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of the world beyond Abyssinia he would know how to value his 
present state, ‘Now’, said the prince, ‘you have given me some- 
thing to desire; I shall long to see the miseries of the world, since 
the sight of them is necessary to happiness.’ He determined to 
‘range the world’ seeking his own choice of life in the company of 
Imlac, the man who had been there before. Succeeding in making 
their escape, Imlac, Rasselas, together with Rasselas’s sister 
Nekayah and her companion, Pekuah, visited many communities 
and discovered that people who seemed to be happy were either 
dissembling or disillusioned. One man—a teacher of morality— 
seemed to have a philosophically sound recipe for happiness, but 
his doctrine proved unavailing when his daughter died. The 
master of a spacious mansion was surrounded by evidences of 
wealth, but confessed that prosperity had put an end to his peace 
of mind. ‘My condition has indeed the appearance of happiness’, 
he said, ‘but appearances are delusive.’ Johnson became par- 
ticularly entertaining in chapter xxii, in which Rasselas heard a 
philosopher declare that the way to be happy was ‘to live accord- 
ing to nature’. When Rasselas asked him how one set about living 
according to nature, the philosopher smugly replied that “To live 
according to nature, is to act always with due regard to the fitness 
arising from the relations and qualities of causes and effects; to 
concur with the great and unchangeable scheme of universal 
felicity; to co-operate with the general disposition and tendency 
of the present system of things.’ Equally unsuccessful in finding 
happiness in the courts of the powerful and the dwellings of the 
humble, the travellers visited the pyramids, which Imlac con- 
sidered to be ‘a monument of the insufficiency of human enjoy- 
ments’. After realizing that an apparently happy astronomer was 
mentally unbalanced, the travellers talked about the survival of 
the human spirit and the hopes of future happiness. ‘Their quest 
at an end, they decided to return to their homeland, knowing that 
they could not find happiness by seeking it in the lives of others 
and that, in fact, it might best be considered as a post-mortem 
experience. 
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The theme of human happiness recurs in many other things 
Johnson wrote—his best poem, his letters, his prayers, and a sur- 
prising number of the periodical essays which he published. More 
often than not the spirit of these pieces is melancholy rather than 
cheerfuls. Strong emphasis on the vanity of seeking happiness is 
given in two consecutive Rambler essays—numbers 204 and 205 
(29 February and 3 March 1752)—in which Johnson told the 
story of Seged, a powerful emperor of Ethiopia, whose desire to 
enjoy ten days of happiness brought only a determination to warn 
others that no man should ever presume to say, “This day shall be 
a day of happiness’. Nowhere is Johnson’s mood quite so bleak 
as in the Adventurer number 120 (29 December 1753). Quoting 
Ecclestastes—‘All is vanity —he went on to declare, ‘There is, 
indeed, no topic on which it is more superfluous to accumulate 
authorities, nor any assertion of which our own eyes will more 
easily discover, or our senses more frequently impress the truth, 
than, that misery is the lot of man, that our present state is a state 
of danger and infelicity.’ Life seen in retrospect, Johnson added, 
is ‘but a chaos of unhappiness’. In the Zd/er number 89 (29 Decem- 
ber 1759) he declared, ‘A state of innocence and happiness is so 
remote from all that we have ever seen, that though we can easily 
conceive it possible, and may therefore hope to attain it, yet our 
speculations upon it must be general and confused’. 

But Johnson saw that the exclusively dark view of life was not 
the only one. In the Adventurer number 107 (13 November 1753) 
he stated that on important matters different men inevitably have 
quite different views, and he translated into English prose the 
contradictory epigrams on human life by two men represented in 
the Greek Anthology—Posidippus, who sourly declared that the 
only intelligent choice a human being can make is ‘either never to 
receive being or immediately to lose it’, and Metrodorus, who 
insisted that ‘every state of life has its felicity.’ In Johnson’s view 


8 the author of the letter in Rambler ‘melancholy for the most part bursts 


number 109 (2 April 1751) declared in’. 
that, whatever Johnson’s subject, 
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these two sets of observations ‘included most of the questions, 
which have engaged the speculations of the inquirers after happi- 
ness; and though they will not much assist our determinations, 
they may perhaps, equally promote our quiet, by shewing that no 
absolute determination can be formed’. As he said a little later in 
that same essay, ‘We see a little, and form an opinion; we see 
more, and change it’. That, indubitably, was what Johnson did; 
as his observation became more extensive he modified his views 
of life. 

Yet one cannot find in Johnson’s numerous obiter dicta on 
happiness a steady and unbroken progression from gloom to 
cheerfulness, nor the reverse. He once insisted that happiness as 
a direct, actual experience was possible to a man only when he was 
drunk®, and early in 1776, according to Boswell, he remarked that 
man had as yet contrived nothing by which so much happiness 
could be produced as by a good tavern or inn (ii.452). But phy- 
sical gratifications did not ordinarily come within Johnson’s defi- 
nition of happiness, and when it was reported to him that an 
officer in America believed nothing more could be desired for 
human happiness than his gun (for shooting game), the magni- 
ficent scenery, and his Indian woman, Johnson said the sentiment 
was ‘sad stuff’, dismissing the claim by a startling comparison: 
“fa bull could speak, he might as well exclaim,—Here I am with 
this cow and this grass; what being can enjoy greater felicity?” 
(ii.228). 

It is obvious that, notwithstanding occasional glimmers, John- 
son was no irrepressible optimist. Yet the other charge, that he 
was an incorrigible pessimist, is equally unjustified, for again and 
again he uttered strong, positive convictions about happiness, and 
these must be taken into account as well as the gloomy com- 
ments, even though they appear to be less frequent and less 


®according to Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, rev. L. G. 
Powell (Oxford 1934, 1950), ii.350 f. 
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emphatic. This man who in The Vanity of human wishes declared 
succinctly that ‘life protracted is protracted woe’ was the same 
man who in the Adventurer number 126 (19 January 1754) said, 
‘Our Maker, who, though he gave us such varieties of temper and 
such difference of powers yet designed us all for happiness, un- 
doubtedly intended that we should obtain that happiness by 
different means.’ This is not a facile generalization nor an inad- 
vertent lapse from gloom into cheerfulness. Johnson had been at 
pains to argue, in The Vanity of human wishes, that the means 
chosen by most people to attain happiness produce not felicity 
but disillusionment, yet the poem has a positive ending, and in 
that ending there is a specific reference to happiness as attainable. 
If a man ceases to yearn for money, high place, power, long life, 
comely features, and prays 


for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resign’d; 
For love,... 


For faith ..., 


the result may be felicitous, for with these goods ‘celestial wis- 
dom’ 
calms the mind, 


And makes the happiness she does not find. 


But Johnson saw also a happiness of greater dimensions: “The 
only thought... on which we can repose with comfort’, he wrote 
in the Adventurer number 107 (13 November 1753), ‘is that which 
presents to us the care of Providence, whose eye takes in the 
whole of things, and under whose direction all involuntary errors 
will terminate in happiness.’ 

Johnson was saying nothing new in this declaration”, nor in his 
statement in the Adventurer number 120 (29 December 1753) that 
because of the ‘general and indiscriminate distribution of misery’ 


10 George Berkeley, the bishop of ‘ . . . the Pleasure which naturally 
Cloyne, for example, had said in the affects a Human Mind with the most 


Guardian number 49 (7 May 1713), _ lively and transporting Touches, I take 
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in real life, there must be a future state. But he obviously came to 
feel that the moralists were right. “There is but one solid basis of 
happiness’, he wrote to Boswell on 3 July 1778, ‘and that is, the 
reasonable hope of a happy futurity.’ 

To that reasonable hope Johnson clung fervently, and if he had 
moments when his faith in a future life wavered, that wavering 
should stand as evidence that he was not a sanctimonious bigot 
who meekly and unthinkingly subscribed to an orthodox, second- 
hand, purely speculative doctrine. He looked to life itself, not 
merely to books, for his principles, and life persuaded him that it 
was more enlightened to postulate the continuing existence of 
the individual spirit than to assume its extinction when the heart 
stops beating. He had Imlac say, in the penultimate chapter of 
Rasselas, ‘he that can set hypothetical possibility against acknow- 
ledged certainty, is not to be admitted among reasonable beings’; 
but the last words spoken may be not less representative of John- 
son’s thinking: Nekayah finds that the choice of life has ceased to 
be the primary object of the search; ‘I hope hereafter to think 
only on the choice of eternity’. 

Such a conclusion might be attributed to the fact that Johnson 
wrote The History of Rasselas ata time of emotional perturbation, 
for his mother had just died. But I draw attention to a work which 
Johnson had written eleven years earlier and which bishop Percy 
heard him say in 1760 was ‘the best thing he ever wrote’ (Boswell, 
1.192, 537). This was an allegory, The Vision of Theodore, the 
hermit of Teneriffe. In a dream, Theodore is shown a high moun- 
tain and is told that it is the ‘mountain of Existence’. Near the 
foot of this dream-world mountain he sees multitudes of happy 
people gathering flowers under the superintendence of Innocence. 
Education is equally solicitous for the happiness of thosewhocome 
under her care. Appetite lures some away, and some are in danger 


to be the Sense that we act in the Eye hereafter, large as our Desires, and 
of Infinite Wisdom, Power,and Good- lasting as our immortal Souls. . . . This 
ness, that will Crown our Virtuous lessens our Calamities, and doubles 
Endeavours here, with a Happiness our Joys.’ 
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of being ensnared by Habit, Passion, or Pride. Theodore finds 
himself moving up with the crowd and then submits to the control 
of Reason, who promises to conduct him to Religion. Religion, 
he discovers, is the only being who can help the pilgrims find 
the temple of happiness, at the far distant top of the mountain. 

The Vision of Theodore was first published in the Preceptor 
in 1748, and it might be supposed that Johnson, not yet “Well 
tried through many a varying year’, was a trifle naive in depicting 
happiness as a goal attainable only under the guidance of reason 
and religion; but at no time in his later life did Johnson entirely 
abandon the conviction that the best way to happiness was 
through that combination. No petition occurs with greater fre- 
quency in the scores of prayers which Johnson composed than 
that after death he might obtain ‘everlasting happiness’. It is 
worth noting also that in those prayers there is occasional refer- 
ence to his own ‘happy’ death. Perhaps he had in mind the passage 
in Herodotus (1.xxx-xxxii)—mentioned by Juvenal and in The 
Vanity of human wishes—in which Solon declared that a man 
should not be counted happy until he is dead, that is, until all 
possibility of unhappiness has passed; but Herodotus obviously 
thought of day-by-day happiness as subject to luck or the actions 
of a jealous deity, whereas Johnson thought of happiness as rare 
in life but attainable in life after death. 

To say that is not to label Samuel Johnson as a witless per- 
petuator of outmoded beliefs. He simply had, in Pope’s phrase, 
‘too much knowledge for the Sceptic side’. He had his feet 
firmly on the ground, and he had as strong a sense of actuality as 
any man could have. As mr Frederic M. Link observed in a brief 
article published ten years ago, Johnson was both a Christian and 
a realist". These two aspects of one’s Weltanschauung were not 
in Johnson’s experience mutually exclusive. I therefore think it 
appropriate to conclude my analysis of his notions about happiness 
by indicating that his views were not all based on contemplation 


11 ‘Rasselas and the quest for happi- English (Summer 1957), iii.121-123. 
ness’, Boston university studies in 
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of the soul. As everybody knows, it was Johnson who provided 
the last ten or a dozen lines for Goldsmith’s poem, The Traveller 
(1764). What Johnson added to Goldsmith’s account of the 
search for ‘some spot to real happiness consign’d’ is not empty 
rhetoric but an assertion of sturdy independence: 


How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure, 
Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find. 


Now, how does one go about making one’s own felicity? Johnson 
frequently admitted his tendency to inertia, and perhaps for that 
very reason he was a strong advocate of energetic activity. “No 
man can be happy in total idleness’, he said in Adventurer num- 
ber 111 (27 November 1753), and then went on to make a state- 
ment which may well stand as a principle of conduct in all ages: 
‘To strive with difficulties, and to conquer them, is the highest 
human felicity; the next, is to strive, and deserve to conquer: but 
he whose life has passed without a contest, and that who can boast 
neither success nor merit, can survey himself only as a useless 
filler of existence; and if he is content with his own character, must 
owe his satisfaction to insensibility.’ 

There spoke Johnson the realist, the man who saw little 
evidence that man’s mortal existence could provide an earthly 
paradise but whose practical experience taught him that tackling 
a hard job with energy and determination could bring a degree of 
satisfaction far surpassing any state of mind resulting from the 
possession of wealth, the absence of pain, the exhilaration of travel, 
or even the consolations of philosophy. In thus looking to the 
future for ‘unmingled felicity’ and at the same time finding ‘the 
highest human felicity’ in hard work, Johnson was not incon- 
sistent; like many of his contemporaries he saw life in two aspects, 
and it is not to his discredit that, in spite of much physical anguish 
and mental anxiety, he saw happiness as, in a special sense, the 
best of both worlds. 
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Voltaire and the utility of the lower clergy 


by William H. Williams 


‘Un curé, que dis-je, un curé? un iman même, un talapoin, 
un brame, doit avoir honnêtement de quoi vivre. Le prêtre 
en tout pays doit être nourri de l’autel, puisqu'il sert la répu- 
blique. Qu’un fanatique fripon ne s’avise pas de dire ici que 
je mets au niveau un curé et un brame, que j associe la vérité 
avec l’imposture. Je ne compare que les services rendus à la 
société; je ne compare que la peine et le salaire.” 


Voltaire, Dictionnaire philosophique, 
article ‘Curé de campagne’ 


The notion was a commonplace in the later eighteenth century 
that the village curé was an oppressed and underpaid individual. In 
the Dictionnaire philosophique Voltaire conceded a grudging 
interest in the curés’ functions because of their social utility. To 
him a utilitarian and social religion, purged of the evils of the 
cloister and of fanaticism, served the public interest, and the 
priests, as members of a profession like others, merited an ample 
salary as servants of the state. As an agent of order and moral 
instruction, the curé could promote the happiness of the people, 
and serve the monarch. In a notebook he entered: ‘Rien n’est plus 
utile qu’un curé qui tient registre des naissances, qui en donne un 
double au magistrat, qui a soin des pauvres, qui met la paix dans 
les familles, etc’. But this useful citizen was hampered in his work 
by lack of funds: ‘un curé utile, et plus encore dans les campagnes 


1 Voltaire’s notebooks, ed. by Theo- 
dore Besterman (Geneva 1952), 1.375. 
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que dans les villes, est réduit si à l’étroit, qu’il n’a ni de quoi faire du 
bien aux autres ni à soi-même” (ii.376). Nor was Voltaire alone in 
upholding the need for the humble curé to have an honest living. 
The articles “Curés’ and ‘Portion congrue’ in the Encyclopédie 
conveyed with similar sympathy the plight of the lower clergy. 
And Rousseau in the beneficient motives that he attributed to his 
Savoyard vicaire conveyed perhaps more effectively than any 
other writer the image of a congenial and industrious priest. 

But, prior to 1770, when a philosophe invoked the curés’ 
functions, it was ordinarily within a context in which the danger- 
ous independence of the church was combatted through a 
programme of rigorous subordination of the spiritual estate to the 
temporal. In this framework, the Catholic priest emerged as 
little more than a civil servant of the state, ‘un fonctionnaire 
préposé à l’instruction morale’, as prof. Georges Lefebvre put it. 
Deist critics like Voltaire, Rousseau, and even Diderot, in his 
earlier work, sought to make religion agree more closely with the 
nature of man, the dictates of reason, and the purposes of the state. 
Within a reformed and Erastian schema, the curé would be 
concerned primarily with the improvement of the moral standards 
of the masses through the model of an exemplary—if not saintly— 
private life and by the instruction of a vague code of ethics, which 
in its earlier form was of the golden rule variety. To the Catholic 
priest who might be tempted by the lure of secular power to 
depass his rightful functions and thus imitate his too numerous 
predecessors in the cruelty, vanity; and vindicativeness that 
accompanied such deviation, Diderot admonished: ‘In countries 
which are enlightened by the rays of reason and philosophy it 
can never be so, for there the priest does not forget that he is a 
man, a subject, and a citizen”. 


? La Révolution française (Paris comme le dit Sieyès, une profession, 
1951), p.45; cf. also Lefebvre’s state- ou si l’on préfère, un corps’. 
ment in La Révolution de 1789 (Paris 3 Diderot, Encyclopédie, article 
1938), p.19: ‘Le clergé, en effet, est ‘Prêtre’, xiii.341. 
beaucoup moins un ordre de l’Etat que 
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Voltaire first made distinct what the curé’s rôle in society 
should be in La Voix du sage, published in 1750 to support 
attempts by Machault, minister of finances to Louis xv, to 
impose the vingtième upon the clergy. With courageous candour 
he penned in this short work a most vigorous defense of Machault’s 
endeavours. In the process, he depicted, in one of his favourite 
similes, what the necessary relation between the sovereign and the 
priest should be. Can I permit, he queried, that the tutor whom I 
employ to instruct my children should hold in my household an 
authority equal to my own? Certainly a Gallican non sequitur, it 
followed that ‘just as the father of a family prescribes to the 
preceptor of his children the hours of work, the type of studies, 
and so forth, so the prince may prescribe to all clergy without 
exception, all that has the least relation to public order’. For 
‘Reason teaches us that the prince must be absolute master of all 
ecclesiastical regulations, without any restriction, since those 
regulations are part of the government”. 

In subsequent works, Voltaire took care to establish that the 
wages of ‘this tutor in the household of the citizen’ were to be 
proportionate to the utility of his functions and dependent upon 
his resisting the temptations of such evils as theological dispu- 
tation. His fellow citizens were employing him ‘to teach, to pray, 
to set an example”. His usefulness was in part dependent upon his 
assimilation into society. Thus: ‘Le meilleur gouvernement sans 
contredit, est celui oùil n’y a que le nombre des prétres nécessaires, 
où ces prêtres sont mariés, et donnent des enfants à l’état, sont 
payés par l’état; où ils ne peuvent jamais remuer, car à la moindre 
dispute théologique le payeur leur déclare qu’il n’y a point 
d’argent dans la caisse’.® 

In his emphasis upon the utilitarian to the exclusion of the 
theological, Voltaire was striving for the same end as Rousseau in 
La Profession de foi d’un vicaire savoyard, namely, to turn the 

4 La Voix du sage et du peuple (1750); 5 M.xx.272 (article ‘Prétres’, Dic- 


M. xxiii.467. tionnaire philosophique). 
6 Voltaire’s notebooks, ii.376. 
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priests from vain and dogmatic disputes to practical work 
amongst their flocks as their moral preceptors’. Yet, if Voltaire’s 
prose, lucid and sharp, showed the stamp of the great propa- 
gandist that he was and displayed the breadth of his vision, 
Rousseau’s writing, by contrast, viewed vicariously and sympa- 
thetically the situation of the parish priest and, expressing through 
the vicaire the essential notions, obtained its effect more subtly— 
and even poignantly. The picture, moreover, that emerges of the 
vicaire in Rousseau’s lines is one of a peasant in a priest’s frock, 
little changed by the rote mastery of the rudiments of an eccle- 
siastical education. His ambition had been to become a curé, but, 
as a consequence of a youthful and amorous caprice, he had lost 
the favour of his bishop and thus remained a vicazre. Still, he retain- 
ed a pure vision of the rôle that the curé should play in society: 
‘I can think of nothing so wonderful as to be a curé. A good curé 
is a minister of goodness just as a good magistrate is a minister of 
justice.... Oh, if ever in these mountains I had some curé of 
good people to serve, I should be happy. For I believe that I 
would bring happiness to my flock... . I would bring them to 
love that concord and equality which dispels misery, or at least 
makes it always bearable. In my lessons I would emphasize less 
the spirit of the Church than the spirit of the Evangile, wherein the 
dogma is simple and the moral sublime and in which one finds 
little about religious practices and much about works of charity’ 
(Profession, loc. cit.). 

If Voltaire and Rousseau thought of the priest’s functions in 
pragmatic and practical terms, it was Turgot who, while intendant 
at Limoges, implemented the idea through his use of the curés as 
his local agents, that is, as extensions of the civil administration’. 


7 cf. the intentions of the vicaire with 
those of Théotine, candidate for the 
priesthood, in the dialogue between 
Ariston and Théotine in the article 
‘Catéchisme du curé” of the Diction- 
naire philosophique (M.xviii.77-88) and 
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Masson (Fribourg 1914), pp.425-426. 

8cf. Charles Louis Chassin, Les 
Cahiers des curés (Paris 1882), pp.83- 
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He considered himself fortunate to have in each parish ‘a man who 
had received some education and whose functions in themselves 
inspired in him ideas of justice and charity’. In May 1762 he 
addressed a circulaire to the curés asking for their co-operation: 
‘No oneis in a better position than messieurs les curés, by their po- 
sition, by the distinguished education that their position demands, 
and by the confidence that their ministry inspires amongst the 
populace to know the situation of the people and the means to 
improve it . . . it is certain that they can furnish us with precious 
help and information’. More explicitly, Turgot’s revealed his 
belief in the utility of the travail of the priesthood when he wrote: 
‘Persuaded that their zeal embraces all areas that touch upon the 
public good and that all services to be rendered to men are in the 
province of their charity, I propose to have recourse to them 
often to request their advice on divers subjects or to pray them 
to aid me in rendering justice to their parishioners’ (ii.170). In 
subsequent circulars to the curés requesting information on 
conditions in their parishes with regard to cattle diseases, taxes, 
and other such practical concerns, Turgot put into practice his 
conviction that the priest should be used as an arm of the royal 
administration. And in the terrible famine years of 1770-1771, he 
made the curés the chiefagents for the setting up and administering 
of the charity bureaux established in his intendancy”. 

Turgot’s employment of the curés within the framework of 
his royal administration serves to point up the equivocal nature of 
the position of the parish priest. The line was at times ambiguous 
between the curé’s spiritual and temporal profession, and, as the 
century progressed, for some clerics the loyalty attached to their 
functions was increasingly strained. Diderot recognized the 


polarity of the priestly calling, perhaps because he had in his 


9 A. R. J. Turgot, Œuvres, ed. Gus- 
tave Schelle (Paris 1912-1923), ii.169. 
10 Instructions lues à l’Assemblée de 
charité de Limoges (Bureaux et ateliers 
de charité), Œuvres, iii.205 ff; see 
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also Deuxième circulaire aux curés, 
ii.174-177; Troisième circulaire aux 
curés, ii.177-179; Circulaire aux curés 
(les vingtièmes), .179-183. 
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youth long considered the priesthood as a vocation. The i image he 
evoked in his Plan d’une université of the alternating equipoise and 
fluctuation of the priest in society was drawn with concise yet 
vivid strokes. ‘The priest’, he wrote, ‘good or bad, is always an 
equivocal being, a being suspended between heaven and earth, 
very like unto that figure which the physicist causes to rise or 
descend at his discretion, as he inflates or deflates the air bubble 
in his hand. Nowallied with the people against the sovereign, now 
with the sovereign against the people, the priest bothers to pray 
to the gods only when he is least worried by the situation’. 

In the writings of some reform-minded curés in the decade and 
odd years prior to the Revolution, there emerged an emphasis 
upon the utility of the rôle of the parish priest in society which in 
some respects resembled that of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Turgot, 
and which reflected the divided state of his loyalties as described 
by Diderot. Yet the views of these curés, as expressed mainly in 
pamphlet literature, evolved within the special context of clerical 
reform. The common ground was narrow indeed upon which a 
Voltaire, as supporter of an honest living for the useful curé, could 
encounter the parish priest who envisaged a reform in his order, 
with economic relief being only the most immediate and pressing 
factor. Yet it seems that some lower clergy, however naively, 
were not unaware of the small favour they enjoyed. 

The earliest, and one of the most important, of the clerical 
writings in his period to argue the utility of the curés’ functions 
was Henri Reymond’s Droits des curés et des paroisses, considérés 
sous leur double rapport, spirituelet temporel (1776). Abbé Reymond, 
a vigorous young priest, led the drive amongst the curés in his 
native Dauphiné and in Provence to obtain economic relief for the 
parish priests and recognition of their rightful importance within 
the hierarchy. Because it was a most cogent and forceful argu- 
ment, the Droits des curés became something of a handbook for 


H Diderot, Œuvres complètes (Paris 
1875), ii.s10; see also Discours d’un 
philosophe au roi, iv.33 ff. 
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the curés and was soon issued in a second edition (1780) and 
later, under a new title, in a third edition (1791). As professor 
Edmond Préclin has shown, the bitter disputes which occurred 
in certain dioceses in the period 1759-1773 provided the context 
in which non-Jansenist lower clergy like Reymond, seeking 
theoretical justification for their resistance to the excesses of 
episcopal domination, turned to the teachings of Jansenist- 
Richerists such as Maultrot, Le Clerc, and Le Gros, writers who 
identified with the cause of the lower clergy and flattered their 
instincts of independence”. The spiritual convictions of the 
Jansenist-Richerists concerning the importance of the priests, 
as successors of the seventy-two disciples and as being together 
with the bishops of divine institution, provided, as it were, the 
audacity of conviction upon which Reymond and his followers 
founded their demands. 

Reymond’s object in writing in 1776 was to appeal to Louis xvi 
to restore the greater part of the rights—both spiritual and 
temporal—that, he alleged, had been stripped from the curés 
during many decades. In particular, he implored the French 
sovereign, in the temporal realm, to return the tithes, which had 
long ago been usurped by the cathedral chapters and the monas- 
teries, and which had been replaced by the now-insufficient 
portion congrue. That the curés might partake of decisions of 
ecclesiastical polity, he requested seats in the synods and councils 
of the church, hitherto largely forbidden to them. In this reform 
program, Reymond revealed that he sought to make of the parish 
priest the keystone for a more disciplined and more democratic 
clergy. He thus proposed that the curés should choose freely the 
members of the diocesan tax bureaux, long a source of complaint 
amongst lower clergy"; curés should pay less in décimes in 


12 Les Jansénistes du XVIII" siècle et 13 see John McManners, French 
la constitution civile du clergé (Paris ecclesiastical society under the ancien 
1929), see especially pp.1-2, 66, 106, régime (Manchester 1961) for a close 
333, 342-345, 361-362, 364-365, 379- study of the disputes over the tax 
380, 459-460. bureau in Angers. 
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proportion to their incomes as regulated by the tables of percent- 
age; finally, the plurality of benefices should be eliminated and 
certain benefices, the utility of which could not be discovered, 
should be abolished'#. 

In accord with the practical and utilitarian bent of thought in 
the later eighteenth century, Reymond, like Voltaire, maintained 
that the curés through their daily ministry exerted an important 
and salutary influence in maintaining order in France and in 
preserving and raising the moral standards amongst the people. 
True, also, to the dictum of the Savoyard vicaire, Reymond took 
the object of the ministry of the curé to be the happiness of his 
parishioners. Because his daily functions placed him in intimate 
contact with the people, the curé could both see the causes of 
good and evil in their lives and influence them for the better. 
‘Disons-le avec confiance: il est peu de personnes publiques à qui 
leur état et leurs fonctions journaliéres fournissent autant 
d’occasions de s’éclairer sur les différentes causes du bien ou du 
mal-étre des hommes. Tous les jours il est au pouvoir d’un curé 
de prendre, pour ainsi dire, sur le fait d’action et de ses causes et 
leur influence sur la fortune de ses paroissiens. Pour peu qu’il ait 
de patriotisme et d’intelligence la connaissance de l’état du peuple 
est pour lui d’une facile acquisition’ (ii.37). 

Not only were Reymond’s words utilitarian in import but they 
were phrased within the context of public service. For, whether 
or not the lower clergy could achieve it, the criterion implied by 
Reymond was one of patriotic service to the state. Clearly he did 
not envisage that the curé should play a purely Voltairean rôle in 
society as essentially a citoyen précepteur instead of an homme 
sacerdotal, yet, nevertheless, to conceive of the priest as a ‘public 
person’, as Reymond did, was to advance toward the concept of 
the curé as primarily a citizen or functionary of the state, the 
position held by Voltaire, and one that some of the curés who 


14 Droits des curés (1776), ii.41, 93, 
116, 125, 141 ff. 
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followed Reymond approached in the course of the reform 
movement prior to the Revolution. 

Confronted with the developing atmosphere of tension 
between higher and lower clergy and with the long record of 
unresponsiveness to appeals by curés to the prelates in the 
assemblies of the clergy, Reymond founded his direct appeal to 
the French monarch upon the grounds of the inherent utility of 
the functions of the parish priest as servants to the crown in 
matters of civil concern. And since he believed it quite feasible 
that the king and his ministry could be brought to intervene in 
behalf of the lower clergy, he communicated in the Droits a spirit 
of basic optimism. “These pastors,’ he thus wrote ‘should not 
be worried about their plight; it can but improve. Since the 
decline in the former discipline of the Church their importance and 
dignity have never been considered so carefully as today’ (ii.41). 

It appears evident that in the period to the Revolution the major 
impetus behind the publication of the bulk of writings by lower 
clergy sprang from their desire for economic relief and from the 
continued frustration of this desire within the usual channels of 
the hierarchy. Thus they complained that the fallen esteem of 
their functions in society could be traced to their economic plight. 
‘Les hommes intéressants, dans ce siècle où nous sommes’, wrote 
one curé, ‘ce sont eux qui possèdent, fut-ce même au préjudice des 
autres; ce sont eux qui y jouent un certain rôle à raison de leur titre 
ou de leur opulence; un riche bénéficier, par exemple, un élégant 
abbé, un prieur ou un chanoine possesseur d’un gros revenu. Oh! 
Voilà ceux qui brillent dans la société. . . . Mais pour un curé de 
village ... nous sommes les serviteurs de ces messieurs”. And 


15 cf, such earlier works as Observa- 
tions sur la répartition des biens ecclé- 
siastiques (Bruxelles 1781), PP-4, 5> 
8-19, 22; Reymond and Helié, Mé- 
moire à consulter et consultation pour les 
curés de la province du Dauphiné (Paris 
1780), especially pp.56 ff; Requête des 


curés du diocèse d’ Auch, à nos seigneurs 


de l’assemblée générale du clergé de 
France (Auch 1785). See also Elisa- 
beth Besnier, Les Agents généraux du 
clergé de France, spécialement de 1780 
à 1785 (Paris 1939), pp-119-127- 

16 L’ Ecclésiastique citoyen, ou lettres 
sur les moyens de rendre les personnes, 
les établissements et les biens de l’église 
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further: ‘C’étaient autrefois les vertus et les fonctions qui 
annonçaient le prêtre, et il était très respecté; . . . aujourd’hui les 
choses sont toutes différentes. Appeller quelqu'un M. l'Abbé, 
M. le Prieur, M. le Chanoine, c’est lui donner un titre d'honneur; 
cela réveille une idée d’aisance qui excite la considération du 
vulgaire et de tant de gens du monde, qui, selon le sage La 
Bruyère sont bien peuple; mais dire M. le Curé, pour beaucoup de 
gens c’est rien dire’ (zbid., pp.2-3). In the village, the footman of 
the gros décimateur enjoyed better maintenance than the curé à 
portion. Because of his difficult straits, the priest was obliged to 
levy the odious casuel, an unpopular burden upon the peasant who 
already paid the tithes and yet must pay again at the occasion of 
a marriage, a birth, or a death. Few worthy persons were tempted 
to enter a profession which had so little status. 

Yet there were indications that the sovereign recognized the 
usefulness of the parish clergy in his realm. In 1775, Louis xvi, 
amidst the grain riots of that year, had issued Jnstructions to the 
curés urging the maintenance of order and requesting them to 
recall to their duties those who had been led to sedition and ‘to 
keep others of his subjects from guilt of the same’ (Observation, 
p-60). To a curé the monarch rightly viewed the lower clergy as 
the axis of social stability and the reform of morals. But in the 
popular mind, the priesthood had so lost the lustre and dignity 
owing it, the gulf between bishop and curé had so widened with 
the heaping of prestige and wealth upon intermediate and para- 
sitical clerics, that the position of the priest at the center had been 
seriously undermined. In a reformed clergy, the priesthood 
would again become the pillar of a beneficial order: ‘Pour ôter 
à toute personne qui voudrait s’engager dans l’état ecclésiastique 
toute espérance et tout moyen d’y mener une vie oisive et inutile, 
on pourrait par une loi, dont le Souverain interdirait de dispenser, 
ordonner qu’un curé, abbaye, canonicat, ou autre bénéfice simple 


encore plus utile à l’état et même à la 
religion (Londres 1785), p.101. 
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ne pourrait être conféré qu’à des prêtres, qui auraient exercé les 
fonctions de curé” (p.62). If the status of the curé was so raised, 
there would be no shortage of persons entering the ministry. 
‘Cet état serait embrassé par des jeunes gens de famille, et même 
par la noblesse, qui ne rougirait pas plus de servir l'Eglise et 
l'Etat dans le ministère ecclésiastique du second ordre, que dans 
les grades inférieurs de l’état militaire’ (p.63). 

From 1776 we note amongst reform-minded clergy, who 
circulated an increasing number of writings most of which were 
in pamphlet form, the tendency increasingly to view in their 
capacity as citizens the problems confronting the church. This 
outlook developed only gradually in response to a complex 
pattern of causes and changes in society. The earliest writers who 
took up their pens to argue for the economic betterment of the 
parish priest through the standard programme of restoration of 
the tithes, more equitable levy of the décimes, and so forth, and 
who modelled their reform programme along the lines of 
Reymond’s Droits, emphasized the practical and utilitarian nature 
of the curés’ functions; in so doing, they implied that the civil 
duties of the priest made of him something of a social worker 
whose main functions comprised the maintenance of order and 
unity in the kingdom, moral instruction, and charitable works. 
But this emphasis entailed the assumption that the curés were, as 
Voltaire pictured them, citizens serving the social needs of the 
state. Not until 1788-1789 would reformist curés come close to 
this position. 

To cite but a few of the significant factors in the earlier evo- 
lution of this viewpoint, the failure of the general assembly of 
the clergy in 1780 to aid the lower clergy despite gradual inflation 
in the price of wheat and basic foodstuffs doubtless accounts for 
the more vigorous phrasing of the appeals for royal intervention. 
Nor of course can we ignore the cumulative effect after 1770 of the 
trenchant attacks upon all clergy as typified by works of Holbach 
such as Le Christianisme dévoilé (1756, p.247), L Esprit du clergé 
(1767, pp-33; 34, 37), and Les Prêtres démasqués (1768, pp. 141- 
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143, 154). For Holbach controverted the Voltairean contention 
that religion was an effective and even indispensable instrument 
for the policing of the State. To him the religious spirit in whatever 
form corrupted the naturally good and sociable relations between 
humans, made men unhappy, and was contrary to rational 
morality”. The monarch alone should regulate society through 
sound education, virtuous examples, and a system of secular 
rewards and punishments in which the king used his power 
as a truly enlightened despot. With that skillful blend of logic, 
analysis and repetition that characterized his writing, Holbach 
directed a tireless stream of invective at the clergy expressing in 
massive chapters his deep distrust of the priesthood. Diderot, 
probably influenced in his later works by this collaborator, 
denounced the priests as ‘enemies of reason and abettors of 
ignorance,’ and as being ‘proud, cruel, secretive, and intolerant.’ 
‘Their avidity, their ambition, their intrigues, their bad morals,’ 
he wrote ‘have been more harmful to religion than all the effects 
of incredulity’ (Œuvres, iii.511). 

Forthright replies to the critics of religion and the priesthood 
did appear, and one of the more significant in our context was 
the Ecclésiastique citoyen. Certainly the work of a devout Catholic 
and very probably of a curé, this was a detailed statement of the 
case for the lower clergy and for a reformed ministry to face the 
enemy, -whether incrédule or hérétique. The title itself is of 
importance because it suggests that priests as citizens desired to 
reform the Catholic church with their criterion being its utility 
to state and to religion. In refutation of his foes the author com- 
plained that they confused the faults of man with those of doctrine 
‘comme si la faiblesse de celui-ci pouvait nuire a la sainteté de 
celle-là” (p.v). Admittedly a correction of abuses within the 
church was needed, yet the clergy could not reform itself. But 
once the true and deplorable conditions of the priesthood were 


1? see Frank Manuel, The Eighteenth 
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revealed to him, Louis xvi was expected to fulfill the venerable 
words of Proverbs: ‘Le regard du roi fait cesser tous les abus.’ 

Central to most pamphlets by lower clergy in our period was 
an acute concern that the tithes should be restored to the parish 
priest, and, in Z’Æcclésiastique citoyen, we find the same pre- 
occupation but presented in a form which varied slightly from 
other works. For not only did the author concede to relinquish 
tax privileges, but he agreed specifically to pay the vingtiéme. Yet 
the tax would be paid not individually but by the bureaux of the 
tithes, or Bureaux diocésains, which was to collect all tithe monies, 
salary the clergy from the receipts, and then forward the taxes to 
the government to replace the periodic don gratuit. In this 
restructuring of the fiscal system, the curé would benefit through 
a raise in income to 1500 livres for a curé de campagne and to 
800 livres for his vicaire. 

That public opinion favoured the curés in their endeavour 
seemed evident to the author. In fact, even ‘the philosophes, so 
divided on most issues, were all agreed on the need to aid the 
curés’ (p.41). The bishops themselves had begun to consider the 
matter. In sum, ‘Le temps est venu, les lumières sont répandues, 
l'esprit de justice et de vérité gagne tous les jours. . . . Il faut donc 
que la révolution s’opère; labus est devenu trop odieux; il ne serait 
plus même du bon ton de paraître y tenir” (p.44). 

What appears a troubling difficulty for this curé was his 
inability to hold ranks in defense of the whole of the clerical order 
against the onset of the incredulous when they attacked the use- 
lessness and corruption of the clergy. ‘Pour moi, je suis persuadé 
qu’en considérant la plupart des établissements ecclésiastiques tels 
qu’ils existent à présent, le plus grand nombre des individus qui 
les composent n’oseraient pas défendre leur corps à raison 
d'utilité’ (p.45). Titles of honour and great wealth, coupled with 
the accusations of idleness by some writers, had brought the 
stigma of non-utility upon the clergy. To combat this, clerical 
incomes must be distributed more equitably, in the process 
depriving the abbots, priors, and canons of their opulence and 
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of the social prestige attached to it, so that the curés, who were 
concerned so fundamentally with the distribution of charity in 
the parish, might render greater benefit to the State through the 
relief they brought to the sad lot of that ‘most numerous and 
most suffering portion of the king’s subjects’. 

Whereas writers amongst the lower clergy showed some 
receptivity to the frequent demands for equality of taxation on the 
Voltairean vein, they made no concession to the occasional 
critic who, like Diderot, advocated confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property. The radical threat was clearly put by the author of a 
pamphlet entitled Réforme du clergé (1783), who was one of the 
earlier writers to advocate confiscation and who acknowledged 
having read Rousseau’s Social contract and Helvétius’s De 
l’homme. In good philosophic language, he pointed out that the 
clergy’s kingdom was not of this world and that they had erred 
in acquiring property. Through the acquisition of lands they had 
become civil and political members of the state. But they must be 
deprived of this civil status and returned to a condition of 
apostolic simplicity whereby, in legal terms, they were deceased— 
denied rights either to own or legate goods of any sort. Complete 
elimination of the civil status of the clergy could not be effected 
without the confiscation of church property; hence the seizure of 
church lands was fundamental to the radical reformer of the 
clergy. For this would place the clergy ina position of dependence 
upon the state and remove the danger they represented as a 
wealthy and independent corps. 

Yet the clergy would not be abandoned. The two useful 
elements, the bishops and the curés, would be retained and given 
ample incomes, while the non-essentials, the regular clergy, would 
be allowed to wither away in numbers through non-replace- 
ment after death. With regard to the priest, then, ‘Le bien de 
l’empire veut que ces hommes, utiles quand on leur ôte le moyen 
d’étre dangereux, aient une subsistance aisée, assurée, qui leur 
permette de suivre leurs devoirs, sans inquiétude qui les en 
détourne; il veut, d’accord avec l'Evangile, qu’ils soient dégagés 
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de tout intérêt temporel pour ne s’occuper que de leur mission’ 
(pp.28-29). And displaying more than a touch of pathos for the 
curés’ functions, he described them as sustained by virtue: 
“L’humble et l’honnête citoyen de pasteur ... vivait naguères 
avec cent écus; on a depuis porté sa subsistance à cinq cent livres; 
c’est pour ce modique revenu que sa vie laborieuse est consacrée 
au soulagement de ces paroissiens; mais non, je blasphémois; c’est 
pour la vertu. La vertu seule peut lui fournir ses forces. ... Le 
jour, la nuit, il vole au secours de l’infortuné, au lit du moribond; 
il respire sans frayeur la mort qu’engendre Pair infecté qui 
l’entourne; il le console . . . il a toujours pour le malheureux une 
larme consolatrice et souvent sa main tremblante dérobe à sa 
subsistance journalière partie du peu de sols qui la composent’ 
(pp-30-32). 

Increasingly in the period 1787-1789, the authors of writings 
sympathetic to the lower clergy—including those by curés 
themselves— envisaged the priest’s rôle in terms which, if not 
purely Voltairean, ressembled those of Rousseau’s Vicaire 
savoyard. With the aid of hindsight, we see that the matters of 
church income and property, however, were intrinsically 
connected with the ultimate rôle which the curé would be alloted 
in French society. Yet the lower clergy, it appears, remained as 
unaware of this connection as they were of the threat from what 
might be termed the extreme reformist left, which sought 
confiscation of clerical property. The curés evinced interest in 
clerical privileges only as the heads of the hierarchy, the prelates 
and their associates, revealed a reluctance to yield in their absolute 
opposition to concessions touching church privileges or finances. 
Gradually, in their capacity as citizens, some curés expressed 
sympathy with the moderate reformers of the third estate and 
with their reasoning, which was grounded in the Voltairean 
assumption that all citizens owed taxes to the State. 

Now and then a curé writer proclaimed a willingness to go 
farther than mere payment of taxes. Such was the ingenious 
author of Le Væu de la raison who offered the clever solution to 
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the theoretical dilemma presented by the question of church 
property. In brief, the uniqueness of this curé’s position lay in 
the subtle distinction he drew between ecclesiastical property 
destined to provide for the maintenance of the altars of the cult 
and that which was not. For him the only veritable church 
property is the former. It followed that the property held by the 
divers religious communities was not ecclesiastical property but 
lay property. As such, it might be confiscated by the crown— 
especially in view of the contemporary circumstance whereby 
‘there is not enough lay property to suffice for the expenses of 
the State’ (p.77). 

In the period of February-August 1788, that is, from the first 
assembly of notables to the convocation of the states-general, the 
voices which curés raised for reform were few and weak. Few 
clerical pamphlets were published in this period. No impetus was 
provided by the extraordinary general assembly of the clergy 
convoked for May 1788 for—perhaps as expected—the men of 
the assembly did little but protest the threatened infringement of 
the privileges of the first estate with respect to taxation. If the 
lower clergy in general were docile in their reform proposals at 
this juncture, nevertheless, from time to time, an occasional cleric 
conveyed in a pamphlet a feeling of apprehension concerning the 
entire matter of church finances and property. And some, like 
the clerical co-author of the Réflexions sur les immunités ecclé- 
stastiques, which appeared in May 1788, bestirred themselves to 
an elaborate defense of Church wealth”. In the end, though, it 
was to Louis xvi that the clergy turned in their writings in an 
appeal for justice at the hands of a bienfaisant monarch. 


18 Ze Vœu de la raison, pour les 
paroisses, les curés et les pauvres, à 
Louis XVI, dans l’assemblée des notables 
de son royaume [s.l., 1787], cf. espe- 
cially pp.14-20, 25-57, 75-85. 
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But the serious critics of the clergy’s wealth would not be put 
off with the facile or the elaborate in argumentation. To the 
audacious cleric who wrote in defense of the vast holdings of the 
church, they replied that the greater part of church income from 
its lands was not employed as it had been veritably destined by 
those who had bequeathed it. Furthermore, they retorted, to 
ground a defense of church wealth in the presupposition that at 
some future time the inequities of clerical administration would be 
reformed and the income properly employed, was to construct a 
logical framework in sand”. 

Out of that nexus of events in Dauphiné, precipitated by the 
protests which the Grenoble parlement issued against the May 
edicts of Brienne’s ministry to institute plenary courts together 
with the subsequent series of actions culminating in the assembly 
at Romans”, came the first breakthrough in the struggle of the 
French curés for the right to elect their own representatives to 
meetings of a governmental nature. Henceforward, curés through- 
out the kingdom evinced an increasing preoccupation with the 
principle of representation, especially after the announcement on 
23 August 1788 of the convocation of the states-general for May 
1789. The composite work, or Mémoire, published by a group of 
curés at Avignon following the September meeting of the Romans 
assembly reflected the general tone of curé statements. The curés 
were clearly heartened by the declaration of the benevolent Louis 
in his decree of convocation that he intended to reform all parts 
of the administration and to correct all abuses complained of by 
the weaker sections of the three orders. His words encouraged 
them in their hope to be represented at Versailles and to be heeded 
in the counsels they would there offer. Their principal fear was 


and of church property; the power 20 cf. the reply to the Réflexions 

of the monarch to reform abuses entitled Lettre à M. D. par M. L. 

within the hierarchy, however, is (Paris 1788), passim. 

admitted. 21 see Jean Egret, La Révolution des 
notables (Paris 1950), pp.12 ff. 
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that they would not have in the states-general a proportionate 
number of delegates taken from their class and freely elected by 
them. In the course of their reasoning to uphold the principle of 
curé representation (not only in the states-general but in the 
periodic assemblies of the clergy), the authors of the significant 
Mémoire insisted that since the clergy were assembled by the 
king primarily to conduct temporal affairs and, in particular, 
to vote the don gratuit, they might be considered to have been 
convened in their capacity as citizens. ‘It is as citizens that the 
ecclesiastics form the first order of the state; and it is in their 
civil capacity that the king convokes them”. The curés of the 
Mémoire thus affirmed their belief that when treating temporal 
affairs— whether it be in an assembly of their order or in the 
states-general—they acted as Frenchmen obeying the summons 
of their monarch to deliberate upon matters affecting his realm, 
matters mainly temporal and economic. 

The activities of the curés in Dauphiné and the triumphs which 
they scored were observed by colleagues throughout France and 
led in time to the development of active curé movements in 
Lorraine, Orléans, Brittany, and Berry. Meantime, the second 
assembly of notables was convoked by Jacques Necker for 
6 November 1788. From about this date the great interest and 
imagination of Frenchmen in the affairs of state was reflected in 
the rising tide of pamphlets that flooded the bookshops and 
vendors of the arcaded Palais royal in Paris and extended to the 
distant reading rooms of the provinces. In the main, the tripartite 
programme of the third estate constituted the major subjects of 
debate in the pamphlets. This programme comprised double 
representation for the third, deliberation in common, and vote 
by head in the meetings. And the mounting ire of ardent patriots 
fell scorchingly upon the clerical order as the second meeting of 
notables adjourned with no concessions to popular wishes and 


22 cf. Mémoire pour les curés de prochaine des états-généraux (Avignon 
France relativement à la convocation 1788), pp.9-10. 
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with the higher clergy having distinguished themselves in their 
opposition to granting any. 

To read the multitude of writings produced in this period is to 
sense the intensity of the bitter scorn provoked by the failure of the 
notables to approve any part of the programme of the third. That 
in the eyes of some lay writers the clergy were the arch villains in 
the drama of the privileges is revealed by certain proposals made 
in the pamphlet literature. The right of the clergy to exist as a 
separate order and to have representatives in the states-general 
is questioned. What was once an intermittent leitmotif becomes 
a common refrain through over-repetition: the clergy must 
abstain both from interference in political affairs and from the 
undue exercise of influence amongst the masses in matters 
temporal. 

By way of reply, some curé writers, like the author of the 
Mémoire du clergé citoyen®, maintained that the clergy had not 
been deprived of their civil existence and that it was absurd to 
claim, as did some lay critics, that an enjoyment of the usufruct 
from their possessions represented the sole temporal backing 
of the clergy. Again, the curé defenders took refuge in their 
cherished contention that as representatives of the poor of the 
kingdom—by virtue of their long and intimate acquaintance 
with them and their plight—they were qualified to attend the 
states-general. 

The abbé André Morellet, looking back upon the events of 
1788 and afterwards, saw the great tragedy for the clergy to have 
been the ultimate loss of their property, and their fatal error to 
have been their failure to stress instead of their rights as an order, 
their veritable rights of property. In addition, Morellet personally 
regretted having espoused so completely the cause of the third 
estate”. 


23 Mémoire du clergé citoyen, ou 24 André Morellet, Mémoires inédits 
réponse aux attaques de la noblesse (Paris 1822), i.342-345, 360, 362-363. 
[1788], see esp. pp.7, II, 12-15, 16. 
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He regretted the sympathy with which he read a work that 
perhaps more than any other touched the temper of the time: 
the momentous pamphlet by another clergyman, the abbé 
Emmanuel Joseph Sieyès, Qu'est-ce que le tiers-état ?, published in 
January 1780. In this influential work, Sieyès adopted the view- 
point of a citizen of the third and argued that ninety-eight 
percent of the nation should be given its rightful due in the 
political order. Although he let fall no direct aspersions upon the 
clergy in this work, Sieyés called into question their status through 
his affirmation that only persons who could justify their place 
through performance of particular work or public functions—all 
equal men—merited a position in society. In effect, his criteria 
would negate the functions of all those clerics, as of all laity, that 
were deemed of little or no utility. 

In January 1789, after the announcement of the royal decree of 
December which doubled the number of delegates of the third in 
the states-general, the curés of some regions—Brittany, Orléans, 
Lorraine, Bordeaux, Saintes—continued to follow the lead of 
their Dauphinois colleagues and organized to obtain within the 
delegation of the clerical order that same prominence won by 
their brethren in the third. Through their endeavours the curés 
came squarely into conflict with certain of their hierarchical 
superiors, and the old divisions between curé and bishop were 
deepened, In the face of this conflict, the curés of Dauphiné in a 
communiqué to the Breton clerics insisted upon the distinction 
between spiritual and temporal obedience to the prelates. 
Advocating a policy which reflected the schizophrenic condition 
of allegiances that confronted the lower clergy, they wrote that 
the bishops were but citizens like the curés; with respect to civil 
or political matters their opinion need not bind the lower clergy. 
On matters of theology or the spiritual life, however, the prelates 
must be heeded for they were supreme in the hierarchy”. 


3 Les curés de Dauphiné, à leurs [1789], see especially pp.3-4, 11-15, 
confrères les recteurs de Bretagne 24-25. 
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Some of the best-documented and liveliest activities of the curés 
took place in Lorraine and involved such interesting personalities 
as the abbé Henri Grégoire, later famous as head of the Consti- 
tutional church; the abbé Charles Louis Guilbert, whose fame was 
confined to the region of Lorraine, and the abbé Gabriel Mollevaut, 
curé of the parish of Saint-Vincent-Saint-Fiacre of Nancy”. 
Amongst the elaborate machinations that characterized the work 
of these leaders of the Lorraine curés, we see clearly that some 
active lower clergy had turned from occasional replies to critics 
and from vain pleas for amelioration of their lot in the hierarchy, 
both in terms of economics and of influence, to the hard realities 
of local organization in order to obtain representation at least 
equal to that of the higher clergy in the states. In their practical 
struggles in this respect, they increasingly maintained that they 
were citizens first, and only secondly priests”. Without following 
Sieyés in his near-complete assumption of the optique of the 
commons, the curés who recorded their ideas at this juncture 
tended to mingle the goals of the third with their own. Hence, they 
cast their eyes forward to the May meeting of the states-general in 
anticipation of an occasion when lower clergy and third estate 
would together endeavour to correct abuses in the clerical order 
while reforming the entire administration of the nation. The goals 
of patriot curés like the abbé Grégoire or Morellet in the realm of 
clerical reform were of an egalitarian and utilitarian nature and 
coincided with the stated aims of curés in general. In the temporal 
realm, throughtful and literate curés like these desired a reform of 
the social structure and suppression of privileges, convinced, it 
would seem, that such a reform in the direction of equality within 
the nation was in conformity with the law of Christ and that, as 
citizens, their duty was to work for it. Yet the mass of curés 
doubtless lingered behind such leaders in deciding upon the 


26 see Léon Jérome, Les Elections et 37 cf. A MM. les curés lorrains et 
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matter of allegiance. For the greater number of curés the problem 
probably remained unresolved. And even for the most patriotic 
of the lower clergy the decision as to what attitude to adopt on the 
question of church property, continually menaced, appears to have 
still remained unanswered at the end of January 1789. 

Engaged at first in a day-to-day struggle to organize and to 
win acceptance of the principle of equal representation in the 
electoral assemblies and, afterwards, when this goal was achieved 
through the generous electoral decree of 24 January 1789 
permitting all curés to vote, employed in the natural endeavour to 
apply to the election of delegates the superiority of number which 
Necker’s decree stipulated, those patriot curés who recorded their 
thoughts appear not to have realized what in retrospect the abbé 
Morellet saw so clearly, viz. that the cardinal question upon 
which depended the future independence of the clergy was that 
of church property. To the curés the problem comprised merely 
the renunciation of clerical tax privileges, a sacrifice that they 
would willingly make to gain the active championship of their 
cause by those potentially ‘generous protectors and useful 
patrons’ of the third estate. Nor do the lower clergy evince in 
their writings any cognizance of that great divergence which had 
been laid open by degrees between what appears as their own 
dominant view defining the present and future rôle of the priest 
in terms of its utility in society and the one expressed by the most 
radical element amongst the writers of the third estate®*. To the 
extremist laity of the period clerical reform would commence with 
the withdrawal of the clergy from all temporal preoccupations 
and, as a first step, the church would be stripped of its vast 
possessions. Afterwards, the independent position of the first 
estate as an order would be abolished and the clergy would be 
restricted to spiritual duties as somewhat insignificant salaried 


?8 see the important article by the period 1787-1789’, Journal of 
M. G. Hutt, “The Curés and the third ecclesiastical history (1957), especially 
estate: the ideas of reform in the pam- _viii.82, 88-92. 
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employees of the state, a program that represented the spirit, if 
not the letter, of Voltaire’s thought on the priesthood. 

But to challenge the right of the clergy, including the curés, 
to exercise temporal functions in society was to strike a direct 
blow at a vital section of the arguments of reformist curés for the 
importance and utility of their functions as citizens in the French 
state with active civil status. 
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The Philosophes in the light of 


present-day theories of modernization 


by Arthur M. Wilson 


In the social sciences since World War 11 there has emerged a 
whole new range of theoretical studies having to do with the 
principles and techniques requisite for assisting under-developed 
countries to improve their disadvantaged position. It all began 
very simply and naturally: newly independent countries obviously 
needed technical and economic assistance if they were not to 
relapse into a condition of concealed but no less real colonialism; 
and the competitiveness of the cold war made each side willing to 
invest vast sums of wealth in trying to make the newly emergent 
nations opt for his side rather than for the other. 

Soon it became apparent that the simple proffering of economic 
and financial aid was not sufficient in itself to bring about the 
hoped-for improvement. Unless applied in accordance with 
coherent theoretical principles, the aid might be misdirected or 
work against the very purposes for which it was being offered. 
Quite evidently there was a real and urgent need for testing hypo- 
theses and refining conceptualizations. This field of studies has 
now come to be known as development theory or modernization 
theory. 

At first it was supposed, not unnaturally, that the adaptation 
and application of economic theory alone would be sufficient to 
guide the modernization of backward economies, and that, 
therefore, no general social theory would be needed. Thus we 
have the pioneer book of Ragnor Nurkse, Problems of capital 
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formation in underdeveloped countries (195 3). But soon the realiza- 
tion spread on all sides that economic development could be 
achieved only in coordination with fundamental changes in other 
aspects of a nation’s life. This was explicitly recognized by the 
book that has become the single most famous and influential in 
this field of studies, Walt W. Rostow’s The Stages of economic 
growth (1960). A whole ‘group of sociological and psychological 
changes would now be agreed to be at the heart of the creation of 
the pre-conditions for take-off’ (p.26). 

Thus development theory has had to learn to spread its nets 
wider and wider, drawing upon the researches and insights not 
only of economists but also of sociologists, political scientists, 
anthropologists, social psychologists, and historians. Accordingly 
development theory has taken on the air of a study inherently 
interdisciplinary and comparative. This is abundantly to be seen 
in the writings of Almond and Coleman, of Silvert, of Lucian 
W. Pye, of David E. Apter, and a host of otherst. 

Carrying economic development successfully to the point of 
achieving and sustaining industrialization entails massive changes 
and transformations in many aspects, perhaps in almost all 
aspects, of a nation’s life. These changes, by definition, involve a 
break with, orat least substantial modification of, past continuities, 
a process often painful because it challenges the efficacy of 
traditional forms. The history of modernization is the history of 
traditionalist societies in the process of radical transformation. 
So inherent is this challenge, so essential to successful change is 
the adaptation from the old to the new, that the very name for 
this branch of social science is itself in the process of change. 
‘Development theory’ is now being replaced by the phrase 
‘modernization theory’. The name ‘development theory’ still 
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seems suitable to many economists; but to most other social 
scientists the phrase ‘modernization theory’ feels more adequate. 
It connotes the conflict between traditionalism and change, and it 
implies that such a conflict is ineluctable. 

In our day attention is focused upon the clamorous needs of 
newly-born nations and upon the necessity of bringing about 
their modernization within a very short span of time. Yet among 
the theorists of modernization it is recognized that countries that 
are now fully industrialized—as, for example, Great Britain, 
France, and the United States—have all at some time in their 
history gone through these same stages of change and adaptation, 
the only difference being that they were accomplished at a much 
more leisurely rate and therefore over a much greater stretch of 
time. ‘It is evident, indeed’, it has been remarked recently, ‘that 
the main outlines of Westernization have been followed by many 
countries. Westernization, understood in its broad sense, is 
therefore not a single, unique, historical experience but rather a 
general repetitive series of social events’. “The developing 
countries of Asia, Africa and parts of Latin America’, writes a 
contemporary prophet of modernization, ‘may have to accomplish 
within a few decades a process of political change which in the 
history of Western Europe and North America took at least as 
many generations. And another authority writes: ‘It is our great 
good fortune that we and the culture from which we derive our 
traditions have had about five hundred years in which to adjust 
ourselves to this revolution, whereas the majority of mankind has 
had only decades’.* 

Theorists of modernization such as Smelser, Lipset, and Black 
have applied case studies from history in order to illuminate 


2 summary of remarks by Leonard ican political science review (1961), 
Reissman, in Kalman H. Silvert, ed., lv.498. 
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present-day problems and suggest present-day solutions®. But 
just as the historical method can sharpen our understanding of 
present-day problems of modernization, so, inversely, it may be 
possible to illuminate further our comprehension of the Enlighten- 
ment by flashing back upon the eighteenth century the light 
beamed by the use of newly discovered analytical tools. If 
modernization, as we are assured, ‘involves the transformation of 
all systems by which man organizes his society—the political, 
social, economic, intellectual, religious and psychological systems’ 
(Halpern, p.179), then perhaps it is possible to identify in the 
events of a bygone era, say in France of the eighteenth century, 
phenomena which might hitherto have seemed a little discrete 
and disjointed, but which are now seen to fit neatly into the 
pattern, to use Rostow’s term, of the preconditions for take-off. 

If the history of the Enlightenment be reexamined from this 
vantage point, the interesting conclusion emerges that the 
philosophes were striving for almost every condition now consid- 
ered an essential ingredient of successful modernization. The 
changes that they wanted to see accomplished were exactly the 
kinds of change that present-day theorists tell us are necessary 
to transform a traditional society into a modern one; and the 
freedoms the philosophes sought to achieve were precisely the 
ones leading to that type of open society that modernization 
theorists tell us is most effective in the aggiornamento of nations. 
This paper does not, of course, contend that the philosophes had 
more than intuitive convictions of what was requisite for meliora- 
tion. But this paper does contend that there is a striking congru- 
ence between the changes consistently sought by the philosophes 
and the conditions that social scientists today tell us must be 
brought about if modernization is to be accomplished. 


5 Neil J. Smelser, Social change in the and comparative perspective (New 
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Let us compare, in demonstration of this, the goals towards 
which modernizing societies strive with the goals that the 
philosophes had in mind. For example, we are told by theorists that 
modernizing peoples constantly exert pressure towards a condi- 
tion of greater equality. As Apter points out, ‘the achievement of 
equality is an ever spreading moral objective in the modern world. 
Few modern societies, even if they institutionalize inequality, 
regard it as a good thing’ (p.73). Traditionalist societies, on the 
other hand, such as was the establishment during the ancien 
régime, almost invariably resist any pressure for greater equality. 

Now, the latter half of the eighteenth century witnessed in 
America the declaration, penned by the man who is generally con- 
ceded to be a very model of Enlightenment, that ‘all men arecreated 
equal’. A French document of comparable fame declares that “Les 
hommes naissent et demeurent libres et égauxen droits. Les distinc- 
tions sociales ne peuvent être fondées que sur l’utilité commune’. 
The remarkable synthesis of eighteenth-century history recently 
published by R. R. Palmer establishes that the latter part of the 
eighteenth century wasindeed theage of the democraticrevolution. 

But in the earlier years of the Enlightenment, when revolution 
was still far away, expressions of desire for greater equality, 
coupled with a corresponding distaste for inequality, were 
common. A generation before the Declaration of Independence 
the chevalier de Jaucourt was writing in his article in the Ency- 
clopédie on ‘égalité naturelle’: ‘Cette égalité est le principe & le 
fondement de la liberté. . . . Puisque la nature humaine se trouve 
la même dans tous les hommes, il est clair que selon le droit naturel, 
chacun doit estimer & traiter les autres comme autant d’êtres qui 
lui sont naturellement égaux, c’est-à-dire qui sont hommes aussi 
bien que lui’. And the same author, in the article ‘Primogeniture, 
droit de’, with a fine regard for natural justice and a splendid 
uncertainty regarding grammatical antecedents, declared that 


6 Encyclopédie, v.415. Cf. Eberhard  klopädie (Wiesbaden 1956), pp.180- 
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primogeniture was a ‘droit contraire à la nature’: ‘il détruit 
légalité des citoyens qui en fait toute l’opulence’ (xiii.370; my 
italics). Rousseau made bold to answer the question, “Quelle est 
l’origine de l’inégalité parmi les hommes, et si elle est autorisée par 
la loi naturelle?’ Diderot confided to Brosses that this question 
was ‘very fine but impossible to deal with under a monarchy’, 
clearly implying that the eighteenth-century establishment was 
so inegalitarian that it would not tolerate a candid appraisal’. The 
weight of philosophe opinion was on the side of equality. Even 
Voltaire, as a result of his experience in Geneva, inclined towards 
democracy, as Z’4.B.C. clearly shows*. Though it may be true 
that the Contrat social was not widely influential the first twenty 
years after its publication, it cannot be gainsaid that its teaching is 
firmly based upon the doctrine of political equality’. Greatly 
influenced by Rousseau’s work is Beccaria, preaching egali- 
tarianism and social utility at one and the same time. Finally, 
Condorcet, in the tenth stage of his Esquisse d’un tableau histo- 
rique des progrès de l’esprit humain, writes eloquently of the 
decrease in inequality that he descries approaching. 

The desire for equality is frequently made manifest by the 
hatred of inequality. Often one can observe in the attitude of 
the philosophes a sense of alienation because of prevailing condi- 
tions of inequality. Here we tread upon familiar ground. Hegel 
thought that this was the heart of the meaning of Diderot’s Le 
Neveu de Rameau. The trigger word that set the philosophes off 
into fireworks of frustration was the word privilège. And therefore 
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posterity accepts as the trademark of an epoch the words of 
Figaro when in his imagination he apostrophizes his noble 
master: “Noblesse, fortune, un rang, des places, tout cela rend si 
fier! Qu’avez-vous fait pour tant de biens? Vous vous étes donné 
la peine de naitre’. The hatred of privilege, the passionate 
indictment of unequal treatment, provided the fuel for the abbé 
Sieyés’s Qi’ est-ce que le tiers état? A modern social scientist, 
aware that modernization is ‘associated with the breaking down 
of norms of government based on privilege’, comes upon a 
surprisingly familiar word when reading this piece. Describing 
what he calls the privileged estate, Sieyés is already using, and 
using frequently, the one word that expresses the ultimate in social 
stratification and social immobility, the word ‘caste’. 

Modernization theorists, besides emphasizing that modernizing 
peoples demand a greater extent of equality, recognize also that 
such groups desire to experience a greater sense of participation 
in the civic experience (Silvert, p.367). This desire is easy to 
identify in the twentieth century. But what was there, ifanything, 
to correspond to it in the age of the Enlightenment? One must 
look for such correspondence beneath the surface of things, 
the reason being that the absolutistic establishment in the 
eighteenth-century church and state continued to lay emphasis, 
as it had been doing for centuries, on conformism and passiveness 
rather than upon active participation. But if one does look beneath 
the surface, one discovers a great difference between the ‘feel’ of 
France in the time of Louis x1v and the ‘feel’ of France in the 
reign of Louis xvi. There is a striking contrast between the 
diffident manner of Vauban and Boisguillebert and the pam- 
phleteering of Raynal and Mirabeau. 

The fact is that what made the siècle des lumières so exciting to 
the philosophes was the hope they had of communicating their 
ideas to ever-widening circles of people. An increased sense of 
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partaking thus came to the persons who tried to do the enlighten- 
ing, and also to the public, to the persons to whom this enlighten- 
ment was transmitted. For the philosophes and their ever more 
numerous followers, enlightenment in itself signified participa- 
tion. Thus Diderot, castigating an author who was praising the 
good old days, wrote: ‘Maudit soit l’impertinent qui ne voit pas 
que les sciences et les arts ont fait des progrés incroyables, et que 
ces progrés ont amené une douceur de caractére ennemie de toute 
action barbare. Maudit soit l’impertinent qui ne s’aperçoit pas 
qu’en aucun temps les lumières ne furent aussi populaires, et que 
cette popularité ne peut nous acheminer qu’à quelque chose 
d'utile’ (A.-T. vi.373). This sense of permeation, of participation 
in enlightenment, is also to be seen in the peroration of Holbach’s 
Systéme social (1773): “Tout homme qui voudra jetter un coup 
d’ceil attentif sur la plupart des contrées de l’Europe, ne pourra 
s’empêcher d’y reconnoitre les effets les plus sensibles du progrès 
des lumières. ... Les nations les plus frivoles commencent à 
penser; leur attention se fixe sur des objets utiles, les calamités 
publiques forcent à la fin les hommes à méditer, & à renoncer aux 
vrais jouets de leur enfance” (iii.160-161). 

This extended participation in the civic experience can be 
detected in the siècle des lumières by the rise in importance of 
public opinion. By the decade of the 1780’s this was clearly 
observable. In fact, it is clearly to be seen in the 1760’s in the way 
in which Voltaire mobilized public opinion in the Calas case. 
Claude de Rulhiére, in his reception address to the French 
Academy on 4 June 1787, remarked that in 1749, because of the 
publication of a number of important books, a change had begun 
to occur in French life: ‘Ce fut alors que s’éleva parmi nous ce que 
nous avons nommé l'empire de l’opinion publique.’ Later in his 
discourse Rulhiére referred to ‘le nouveau tribunal de opinion 
publique’, and spoke of there being at the time that he wrote ‘une 
déférence plus attentive à l’opinion publique”. Rulhière was a 
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publicist rather than a belle-lettrist, a man whose career in letters 
had been concerned with public matters—events in Poland, the 
putsch of 1762 in Russia, etc.—so that he can fairly be considered 
to be a man capable of judging the effect of public opinion with 
some expertise. In an essay written in 1788 and entitled ‘De 
l’action de opinion sur les gouvernements’, he began, ‘On n’a 
jamais tant parlé de l’opinion que depuis quelques années, et c’est 
une preuve infaillible qu’il est arrivé dans l’état quelque change- 
ment qui a donné naissance à cette puissance invisible qu’on a 
justement nommée la reine du monde’ (ïi.203). 

Modernization theorists are all of them aware of the essential 
rôle played by the intellectuals in the modernization of a country". 
Apter believes that the reason they have a special rôle to play is 
that ‘they are most inclined to respect the culture of freedom. .. . 
The intellectuals are the critical mediators between traditionality 
and modernity’ (pp.75, 154). Terminology has changed since 
the eighteenth century, but it seems evident that what we now 
call ‘intellectuals’ the eighteenth century called ‘gens de lettres’. 
The assertiveness of dr Johnson in his letter to lord Chesterfield, 
the independent spirit that Alembert would have liked to display 
in his Réflexions sur l’état présent de la république des lettres 
(1760)—he thought better of publishing it—are indicative of a 
sense of greater independence. And these writings may also be 
interpreted as showing that the men of letters of the Enlighten- 
ment clearly understood that they were playing an important 
rôle. This rôle (a word dear to twentieth-century sociologists) 
was the formation of public opinion. Rulhiére (ii.16-20) attributed 
the change in public opinion to the works of Fontenelle, Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Buffon, Rousseau, and to the administrative policies 
of Malesherbes. And Diderot, who can fairly be regarded as the 
very paradigm (to use another word dear to twentieth-century 
social scientists) of the intellectual, said right out in the article 
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‘Encyclopédie’ that the object of the work was ‘de changer la 
façon commune de penser’ (A.-T. xiv.463). So engagé were the 
philosophes, so far removed from the detachment of the ivory 
tower, that it has had the paradoxical effect of making them seem 
to posterity less philosophical than they really were. 

In pursuit of evidence that there was in the eighteenth century 
a mood for greater participation in the civic experience, one 
may point to the greatly increased use of the word ‘citizen’ in 
the writings of the philosophes as the century advanced. In 
contrast to the word ‘subject’, the very word ‘citizen’ connotes 
partaking and participation. ‘Je suis un bon citoyen’, wrote 
Diderot humanistically in 1748, ‘et tout ce qui concerne le bien de 
la société et la vie de mes semblables est trés-intéressant pour moi’ 
(A.-T.ix.223). The word citoyen became one of the pleasant and 
slightly radical words ot the eighteenth century. Granted that the 
article ‘Citoyen’ in the Encyclopédie was technical and inclined to 
be unventuresome, nevertheless it did point out the notion of 
participation inherent in the word: a citizen ‘doit être homme 
public’. And in the article ‘Bourgeois, citoyen, habitant’ Diderot 
wrote: ‘la qualité de citoyen [suppose] une société dont chaque 
particulier connait les affaires et aime le bien, et peut se promettre 
de parvenir aux premières dignités’ (A.-T.xiii.506-507). The 
concept that citizenship implies participation in civic affairs was 
an abiding onein the Encyclopédie, so thatin the article ‘Puissance’, 
for example, it was stated that when each one occupies himself 
with only his individual affairs, then ‘il n’y aura plus de citoyens’ 
(A.-T.xvi.468). The important article ‘Représentants’, now 
known to have been written by Holbach, constantly referred to 
citizens and citizenship, which, very conservatively, he made 
depend upon the ownership of property. More democratic, 
indeed all embracing in its inclusion of citizens in civic 
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participation, are Rousseau’s ideas in the Contrat social, of which 
Diderot wrote in 1763 that ‘imprimé et réimprimé, [il] s’est distri- 
bué pour un petit écu sous le vestibule du palais même du 
souverainif. La volonté générale is inherently a concept of equal 
sharing by citizens in what is the ultimate in authority, namely 
sovereignty itself. 

Furthermore, the use of the word ‘nation’, signifying at least 
community if not participation, became more frequent as the 
century progressed. The word was used by the Encyclopedists, 
but in a rather muted way”. It was especially the physiocrats who 
couched their arguments in terms of the nation. ‘Il faut que toute 
la Nation’, wrote Le Trosne in 1779, ‘qui semble aujourd’hui 
privée de vie et d’action, qui n’a qu’une sorte d’existence passive, 
devienne animée et organisée dans toutes ses parties, pour former 
un véritable corps social. Thus the physiocratic writings 
familiarized people with the concept of nationhood, a concept 
that was rather juridical and without the mythopeic tendency of 
a Herder or a Fichte and without the ethnocentric flavour of 
nineteenth-century nationalism. Nevertheless this physiocratic 
concept of nationalism, being implicitly secular in character, set 
up the ideal ofa secular state ina way very similar to that postulated 
by present-day theorists of modernization, who declare that 
‘Nationalism is the acceptance of the state as the impersonal and 
ultimate arbiter of human affairs’ (Silvert, p.19). The emphasis 
that came to rest in the eighteenth century upon the concepts of 
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‘citizen’ and ‘nation’ is exemplified by the fact that these words 
appear on almost every page of the abbé Sieyés’s Qu’est-ce que le 
tiers état? 

The ideal of participation in the civic experience, an ideal that 
animated the philosophes and in general the whole group that 
Peter Gay calls the ‘party of humanity’, may be seen, inside out, 
in the common detestation of despotism”. Even the physiocrats, 
who wrote favourably of something called ‘legal despotism’, 
meant by that the authority of law, not the whim of an arbitrary 
ruler (Einaudi, p.28). ‘Despotism’ or ‘oriental despotism’, 
following the example set by Montesquieu, became the philosophe’s 
favourite term of denigration. Moreover, where there are despots, 
subjects become slaves, and to speak of slaves is to speak of some- 
thing that is the ultimate in non-participation in the civic enter- 
prise. 

Thus it can be seen that when present-day theorists emphasize 
that modernization postulates widespread participation in the 
civic experience, many analogues can be detected in the age of 
Enlightenment. But, it might be argued, these are only coinci- 
dental and accidental. Is there an example of a philosophe who 
knowingly made a plea for broadening the base of participation 
in the civic experience? There most certainly is. It is Diderot, 
making recommendations to Catherine for broader political 
participation on the part of the Russians, for the development of 
a larger middle class, for the encouragement of a much more 
numerous class of skilled artisans, for the ‘formation d’un tiers 
état’. M. Paul Verniére’s recent edition of Diderot’s Mémoires 
pour Catherine 1 (1966) allows us to judge how consciously and 
deliberately these memoirs were intended to affect her policies 
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(pp.iv, ix-xxi, 242). It had been known that Diderot had made 
such suggestions during his visit to St Petersburg, but it had 
previously been supposed that they had been merely conversa- 
tional, rather superficial, perhaps not much more than chit-chat 
by which to beguile an idle hour. M. Vernière’s edition shows that 
Diderot’s recommendations had been carefully researched, were 
systematic rather than adventitious, were based upon determined 
efforts to get empirical knowledge of Russian conditions, and 
constituted a deliberate attempt to show the way by which a 
numerous but backward people might be modernized. It can well 
be argued that Diderot here shows himself a conscious advocate 
of modernization. 

Broadly speaking, then, the goals of the philosophes were 
congruent with the goals for modernizing societies formulated by 
twentieth-century theorists. This suggests—terminology differ- 
ing between the two centuries—that what a twentieth-century 
social scientist means when he says ‘modernization’ a philosophe 
meant when he said /umiéres. Certainly the thrust of the Enlighten- 
ment was consistently in the direction of innovation, almost never 
in the direction of traditionalism. New art forms in the theatre, as 
in the drames of Diderot, Sedaine, Beaumarchais, and Mercier; 
a new theory of criminal jurisprudence, as in the ideas of Voltaire 
and Beccaria; a new aesthetic, discarding the baroque and rococo 
and exploring the moral values to be found in neo-classicism; a 
new theory of the novel, as we see analyzed in the recent works by 
Georges May and Vivienne Mylne—all tended to challenge 
the ancients in favour of the moderns. When the philosophes 
addressed themselves to the tempting but dangerous subjects of 
religion and government, when if ever did they express enthu- 
siasm and devotion for traditional forms? Not for the symbol of 
the crown in the person of Louis xv. The popular outpouring of 
affection for him when he lay sick at Metz in 1744 did not last. 
For whom did the philosophes express affection? For the modern- 
izing and tough-minded Turgot. But not unanimously for 
Maupeou, for it was feared that his reforms would make 
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‘despotism’ easier in France. Nor for his victims, the parlements, 
for people like Diderot knew very well that the parlements, 
though they posed as being champions of liberty against a 
‘despotic’ king, were motivated much more by esprit de corps and 
vested interest than they were by a disinterested regard for the 
commonweal. ‘Examinons notre corps remontrant sous ces 
différentes faces’, wrote Diderot for Catherine 11. ‘Jouissait-il de 
la considération publique? Non. Il n’en jouissait pas, parce qu’il ne 
la méritait pas, et il ne la méritait pas, parce que toutes ses résis- 
tances aux volontés du souverain n’étaient que de la mômerie; 
que l'intérêt de la nation était toujours sacrifié et qu’il ne se battait 
bravement que pour le sien’ (p.16). Philosophe pressure was 
always for greater liberty from the trammels of traditional 
institutions. The symbol and example of this is to be seen in 
Diderot’s Sur la liberté de la presse which he wrote for Sartine, 
the lieutenant general of police. It is, of course, a plea for greater 
freedom. 

But the yearning for greater equality and the desire for greater 
participation in the affairs of the polity, which are the earmarks of 
modernizing societies, are more emotions than policies. They need 
to be made concrete, to be implemented. Thus twentieth-century 
modernization theorists have trained themselves to identify the 
crucial areas in the society and in the polity where innovation must 
be introduced, where it must be applied if the process is to gain 
momentum and be successful at all. I shall mention the most 
important of these areas, for the purpose of then pointing out 
that the philosophes developed comparable policies in order to 
serve comparable purposes. Although the specific programmes of 
twentieth-century modernization theorists and eighteenth- 
century philosophes may in some instances be diametrically 
opposed, as, for example, in their ways of looking at population 
growth, it can nevertheless be easily demonstrated that both 
centuries were deeply concerned with the same clusters of political 
and social problems. Both centuries worried about the same sorts 
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À twentieth-century modernization theorist, for example, is 
concerned about whether the economy is making sufficient 
accumulation of capital to make further development possible. Are 
adequate savings being amassed and are they then being properly 
invested in order to maintain the desired rate of economic devel- 
opment? A modern theorist worries about this and keeps his finger 
upon this particular pulse. But were not these questions of the 
accumulation and the proper allocation of capital at the heart of the 
confused eighteenth-century debate about luxury? ‘Traditional 
economies tend to consume virtually all that is produced, leaving 
little for investment and growth’ (Black, p.18). Some eighteenth- 
century writers, like Mandeville and Voltaire, justified this, 
arguing that luxury, of whatever kind, was beneficial because it 
stimulated employment. But others, like Saint-Lambert in his 
article on ‘Luxe’ in the Encyclopédie, and like Diderot, argued 
that there was a beneficial /uxe and a noxious /uxe. Thus Diderot 
was grappling with the concept, though he was not able to 
articulate it very well, of greater capital savings and greater 
productivity in the national economy”. He worried about that. 

Another area of great concern to modernization theorists is 
that of demography. Twentieth-century theorists worry because 
there is too much population, unlike the philosophes, who worried 
lest there be too little. But the central preoccupation was the same, 
namely the proper relationship of the number of the people to the 
strength and well-being of the national economy”. In his day, the 
conditions of public health being what they were, Diderot feared 
depopulation: ‘Lorsque je repasse en revue la multitude et la 
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variété des causes de la dépopulation, je suis toujours étonné que le 
nombre des naissances excède d’un dix-neuvième celui des morts” 
(A.-T.ii.431). For Diderot also believed that ‘La principale 
source de la puissance d’un Etat est sa population’ (A.-T.xvi.467, 
s.v. ‘Puissance’). 

Still another area of solicitude to latter-day modernization 
theorists is the whole problem of fiscal theory and taxation policy 
(e.g. Apter, p.65; Silvert, p.445). The siècle des lumières was deeply 
concerned with the same subject—witness Voltaire’s jokes 
about farmers-general, Damilaville’s article in the Encyclopédie 
on ‘Vingtiéme’, Rousseau’s youthful encounter with the peasant 
who was afraid of the arbitrariness of the tax collector, Diderot’s 
calling for a graduated income tax in his Mémoires pour Cathe- 
rine 1, In no matter of necessary change were the philosophes 
in greater agreement than they were on the matter of tax policy. 
The concluding paragraph of Quesnay’s article in the Encyclopédie 
on ‘Fermiers’, in which he enumerates all the wonderful and 
desirable advantages that would result ‘si les habitants des 
campagnes étoient délivrés de l’imposition arbitraire de la taille’, 
is witness to the emphasis put by the philosophes upon this grave 
problem. 

Another subject of serious concern in modernization theory is 
that of education. ‘Education, related as it is to civic training, on 
the one hand, and functional skills for particular occupations, on 
the other, is perhaps the most sensitive indicator of the structure 
of a society in terms of the hierarchy of power and prestige’ 
(Apter, p.147). But the philosophes knew this already, as their great 
preoccupation with education—from Alembert’s article ‘Collège’ 
in the Encyclopédie to Rousseau’s Emile, from the anonymous 
De l'éducation publique (1762) to La Chalotais’s Essai d’ éducation 
nationale and Diderot’s Plan d’une université pour le gouvernement 
de la Russie—clearly shows. Moreover, the philosophes approved 


22 p.152: ‘mais il n’y a rien au monde 
que je ne fisse pour que sa répartition 
fût en raison des fortunes’. 
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another tenet of twentieth-century modernization theorists: ‘the 
acceptance of the state as the impersonal and ultimate arbiter of 
human affairs’ (Silvert, p.19). The philosophes showed their 
adherence to this principle by stressing the necessity of secular 
control in public education and by emphasizing that education is 
the concern of the nation. Thus the title of La Chalotais’s book, 
Essai d’ éducation nationale; and thus the emphasis in De l’édu- 
cation publique, abook to which Diderotanonymously contributed 
a great deal, and in which it is stated that ‘la Direction des Ecoles 
appartient à la grande Police de PEtat”. 

The importance of technology in modernization programmes 
is so obvious to a twentieth-century man that it goes without 
saying. He applies it, he does not argue it. To his eighteenth- 
century predecessors, however, the point, though equally impor- 
tant, was not so self-evident; and it was one of the purposes, as 
well as one of the glories, of the Encyclopédie to give a complete 
picture of current technology. Thus, by portraying the utility of 
producing goods for human use and by portraying the dignity 
of productive labour, the Encyclopédie helped to modernize a 
traditional society. 

Technology, unless it is to degenerate into mere rule of thumb, 
is nurtured by discoveries in basic science and by the mental 
attitudes implicit in the methods of scientific inquiry. Again this 
is obvious to a twentieth-century theorist, so that he uses all the 
resources of scientific method as a matter of course. For the 
philosophes this was a point that had to be established, thus 
explaining the Encyclopedists’ praise of Bacon, their emphasis 
on experimental method, and their worship of Newton. As a 
present-day modernization theorist has perspicaciously remarked, 
Galileo is ‘a kind of folk hero of modernization. His triumph is 


23 De l'Education publique, p.187. 10187; Correspondance littéraire, V.259; 
Regarding Diderot’s connection with and J. G. Hamann to F. H. Jacobi, 
this volume, see Denis Diderot, Cor- 31 May 1788 (Roland Mortier, “Le 
respondance, ed. Georges Roth (Paris Prince de Ligne, imitateur de Diderot’, 
1955- ), iv.234; Best.10165 and Marche romane [1955], v.129 n.). 
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the triumph of reason, and reason as applied to human affairs is the 
foundation of modernity’™. The Enlightenment insistence upon 
critical rather than mythopeic thought, the equally insistent 
emphasis in numerous articles in the Encyclopédie upon correct 
and rigorous methodology, as in Alembert’s article ‘Expéri- 
mental’ and in innumerable other articles, are excellent illustrations 
of the fact, so familiar to modernization theorists that they accept 
it as a truism, that the scientific revolution and modernization go 
hand in hand (Black, pp.7, 11, 76-77; Apter, pp.316-318). 

In spite of an approach to their problems on the part of twen- 
tieth-century modernization theorists that might sometimes seem 
to some persons as more than a little cocksure, there is one 
unsettled issue that greatly perplexes and confuses these theorists. 
This is the question of whether to acquiesce in or to deplore the 
tendency of modernizing regimes to become anti-democratic or 
proto-totalitarian. What should be the attitude towards per- 
sonalistic regimes such as was that of Nkrumah? Quite consis- 
tently, though, the attitude of twentieth-century theorists is to 
hope for a regime that ultimately will favour pluralism and de- 
mocracy. Thus Rostow concludes his book by saying, ‘Manis a 
pluralistic being ... and he has the right to live in a pluralistic 
society’ (p.167, cf. Silvert, pp.357, 359). And Apter closes his by 
saying that ‘even though it does not seem likely that most of the 
modernizing countries can move directly in a democratic 
direction, important subgroups already exist within these societies 
that are the long-run carriers of democratic values and that will be 
important in the future for democratic society’ (p.459; cf. pp.449, 
452, 461, 463). 

Now, this is just exactly the problem encountered by the 
philosophes in the form of benevolent despotism. On the whole, as 
is being demonstrated to the point of unanimity by historians of 


24 Apter, p.43. Cf. Diderot’s remark modern paganism [New York 1966], 
on Galileo (A.-T.ii.369); and Voltaire p.228). 
on Galileo (Peter Gay, The Rise of 
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late, the philosophes did not favour enlightened despotism. Yet to 
do so was a temptation to them because the enlightened despots, 
as the nineteenth century called them—the phrase had not yet 
been coined in the age of the philosophes—were themselves quite 
likely to be innovators and anti-traditionalists. Joseph 11, for 
example, got into all the trouble he did precisely because he was 
anti-traditionalist. It should be accounted of great credit to the 
philosophes that they resisted temptation and instead quite clearly 
favoured a pluralistic solution to political, religious, and social 
problems. Thus Voltaire wrote that ‘If there were only one 
religion in England, there would be danger of tyranny; if there 
were two, they would cut each other’s throats; but there are thirty, 
and they live happily together in peace’. So Diderot wrote, 
‘Tout gouvernement arbitraire est mauvais; je n’en excepte pas le 
gouvernement arbitraire d’un maitre bon, ferme, juste et 
éclairé. ... Le droit d’opposition me semble, dans une société 
dhommes, un droit naturel, inaliénable et sacré”. And Kant, 
defining Was ist Aufklärung, said that ‘if only freedom is granted, 
enlightenment is almost sure to follow’. 

As one approaches the end of a tentative and exploratory 
investigation into comparative history, such as this paper has 
been, one naturally asks, What can this method do for students of 
the Enlightenment? For one thing, it can perhaps allow us to 
analyze more precisely the venerable and vexed question as to 
how revolutionary the philosophes really were. The question is 
vexed because of the emphasis that has been placed on one of two 
antithetical views. On the one hand the philosophes have been 
represented as being revolutionaries in every respect save that of 
enjoying the knowledge of the Marxist dialectic; while, on the 
other, they have been represented as well-intentioned but naif 
do-gooders who were so non-revolutionary that they did not 
even know that they were playing with fire. Does not a more 


25 Diderot, Mémoires pour Cathe- 
rine II, p.117. 
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realistic view lie between these extremes, as a result of which the 
philosophes appear as modernizers—though lacking models to 
follow—attempting to transform a traditionalist society as best 
they knew how? Such a view also offers some sort of resolution 
to the long-standing controversy, represented by the names of 
Rocquain and Rostand, as to whether the philosophes had great 
influence or no influence upon the outbreak of the Revolution. 
This comparative approach afforded by the use of modern- 
ization theory can help to reveal to us the nature and the inner 
consistency of the intellectual pressures for change in the 
eighteenth century. It can also reveal more clearly the anatomy of 
the forces in opposition to change. And in gauging the interplay 
of these forces for and against change, modernization theory 
offers to us a hypothesis, which by repeated testing is advancing 
to the status of an axiom, that a successfully modernizing society 
creates in its members a capacity for ‘anticipatory and reactive 
self-adjustment’ to the necessity for successive change. Thus a 
successfully modernizing society avoids the discontinuity of utter 
breakdown and violent revolution. I am prepared to believe that 
the political thought of the philosophes, certainly that of Voltaire 
as we see it in Peter Gay’s Voltaire’s politics, certainly that of 
Diderot, certainly that of Rousseau in the Contrat social, in 
Le Projet de constitution pour la Corse and Les Considérations sur 
le gouvernement de Pologne, were instinctively oriented towards 
this process of ‘anticipatory self-adjustment’ that would help 
society to accept change. Now, as is well known, there was a 
conservative reaction in France in the 1780's. Does not the use of 
the concepts and methods of the twentieth-century theorists of 
modernization explain to us ever more clearly why the failure of 
the philosophes, so sapiently studied by Furio Diaz in his 
Filosofia e politica nel settecento francese, did indeed make the 


*6 Silvert, p.436: ‘It is neither illog- reactive individual self-adjustment 
ical nor romantic to presume that the one should expect, and thus the better 
more voluntary the association, the able the society will be to integrate 
greater the degree of anticipatory and change’. 
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French Revolution inevitable because the conservative reaction 
inhibited the possibility ofanticipatory self-adjustment to change? 
If this line of thought is probant, it suggests ways in which this 
comparative method of applying modernization theory to the 
history of the Enlightenment opens up new perceptions and 
fruitful new strategies of research. 

It is notorious that the Enlightenment believed in progress. The 
men of the Enlightenment nourished their faith in progress by the 
realization that man was continuously increasing his capacity to 
understand and manipulate nature. (Diderot was wont to remark 
that nature is man’s constant enemy”’.) But the twentieth-century 
modernization theorists likewise pin their faith on this kind of 
progress. “The concept must be spread’, writes Rostow, ‘that man 
need not regard his physical environment as virtually a factor 
given by nature and providence, but as an ordered world which, 
if rationally understood, can be manipulated in ways which yield 
productive change and, in one dimension atleast, progress’ (p.19). 
The Enlightenment faith in progress, however, was not without 
apprehensions, as Vyverberg’s Historical pessimism in the French 
Enlightenment shows. In fact, that faith in progress was a little 
tremulous. This same faith, coupled with tremulousness, 
characterizes our century as well. The similarity in hopes and 
aspirations of the philosophes and of the present-day prophets of 
modernization—even to the metaphors they use—can well be seen 
in these words of Gabriel Almond: “The magnitude of the formal 
and empirical knowledge required . . . staggers the imagination 
and lames the will. ... As we learn that a stronger and steadier 
illumination is possible, our first reaction is to blink and with- 
draw in pain. And yet (Almond and Coleman, p.64). . . we can- 
not hesitate in the search for a greater illumination.’ 


27 A.-T. ii.431; cf. ii.276; and Gay, 
The Rise of modern paganism, pp.182- 
183. 
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Swift s enlightened gulls 


by Roy S. Wolper 


Dullness, whose fumbling energies impel and control Swift’s 
satiric world, has a marvellous diversity of coats. Yet as many of 
Bosch’s people seem to have a generic character, so too many of 
Swift’s dunces, notwithstanding their disparate outerwear, share 
utilitarian assumptions, rational remedies, objective modes, and 
are, I think, best described as enlightened gulls'. Swift, of course, 
did not name them thusly; the ‘enlightenment’ as a descriptive 
term appeared later. As difficult as definition is, I think we would 
agree with Theodore Besterman’s central backbone—‘the belief 
in progress through reason’? —and its frame of ribs: that mankind 
is advancing in a desirable direction, that rationalism allows man 
to understand and to dominate some aspects of nature, and that 
the result of this control will increase the happiness of mankind. 
This anatomy is valuable for it forces us to see the blood line 
running through unlikely relations: Simon Wagstaff is kin to the 
Bickerstaffs, the Descartes, the old advisers, the Bentleys, the 
Peters, the Tindals, the economic projectors, and the universal 
artists; Wagstaff’s treatise, which guarantees ‘the Happiness of 


1‘moderns’ or ‘modernity’, names 2 ‘Reason and progress’, Studies on 


frequently used to designate a some- 
times similar Swiftean target, are mis- 
leading, because Swift was not op- 
posed to all moderns—for example, 
Pope and Gay. The enlightened gull, 
I think, more specifically designates 
the kind of modernity he opposed. 


Voltaire and the eighteenth century 
(1963), xxiv.28. Pertinently, Swift's 
three poems whose titles begin with 
The Progress of—The Progress of 
beauty, The Progress of marriage, The 
Progress of poetry, The Progress of 
love—depict regression. 
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these Kingdoms’, merges with the analytic discourses from the 
laboratory, Grub street, the pulpit, the field. A literati’s micro- 
cosm is the macrocosm of the Enlightenment. 

Swift was repelled, of course, by the fundamental assumption 
implicit in this X-ray: man is the measurer of the world. A lack 
of concern for god’s shaping vision and for man’s moral nature, 
he knew, led to absurdity: rationalism was an inadequate yard- 
stick; man, a blind measurer. In Ode to the Athenian society, 
published in 1692, Swift saw that the ‘hopeful Sect’ of new philo- 
sophers could ‘straight deny you to be Men, or any thing at all’. 
And so it is not surprising that in Gulliver’s travels, written some 
thirty years later, the three great scholars of Brobdingnag test 
tentative hypotheses, observe with ‘great Exactness’, weigh plau- 
sible theories, and conclude ‘unanimously’ that Gulliver is not 
human, but a ‘Lusus Naturae’, which the enlightened Gulliver 
Praises as a ‘wonderful Solution of all Difficulties, to the unspeak- 
able Advancement of human Knowledge’ (Works, xi.87-88). Nor, 
for Swift, did rationalism lead to humane living; it was, in fact, 
often the antithesis to it. The rational persona of A Modest pro- 
posal suggests cannibalism as the economic solution to the Irish 
problem; the Lilliputians with their advanced technology still 
desire the total destruction of the Blefuscudians; the Houyhnhnms, 
‘wholly governed by Reason’, think of castrating the Yahoos. 

The archenemy—the prototypal enlightened gull—was the 
natural scientist. The new science created a milieu—the necessity 
of a skeptical mind, free of preconceptions; the need of authentic 
observable data; the inductive method of reasoning—that had 
begun to rend the fabric of humanistic tradition; the science also 
produced an ever-increasing stock of knowledge and inventions 
—such commonly-cited innovations, for example, as gunpowder, 


° A Complete collection of genteel and Works. 
ingenious conversation in The Prose * The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. 
works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Harold Williams (Oxford 1937), i.19; 
Davis (Oxford 1939—), iv.113; here- hereafter this edition will be cited as 
after this edition will be cited as Poems. 
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printing, and the compass—which, in itself, demonstrated its 
own superiority, and, as much as anything else, prepared man- 
kind to accept the doctrine of progress. Notwithstanding the 
many critics who believe that Swift did not attack science itself 
but the absurdities committed in its name—the chimerical plans, 
the misguided projects, the insufficiently controlled experiments, 
the pretentious treatises—one is, I believe, right in feeling, with 
R. Quintana‘, that Swift’s thrusts ‘go further’ than the societies 
of virtuosi or the Nicholas Gimcracks; they spear and impale the 
Royal society and the outstanding scientific figures of the time 
—Bacon, Descartes, Harvey, Hooke, and Boyle. For Swift, the 
most useful inventions were the result of ‘the dullest’ of nations’; 
new philosophic systems, the maddest of people. In Gulliver’s 
travels,a Jeremiah-like Swift, thundering against what he thought 
was the new home of Satan, created a rational hell—the Laputan 
laboratory of trivial grotesque experiment and nauseous insane 
scientist. This intense antipathy may explain the weakness many 
critics find in book 11; although it is the longest and most 
laboured over section, its lack of warmth (lord Munodi’s isolation 
from the Laputans is obvious) is due to Swift’s inability to be 
playful with these sterile rationalists. In fact, throughout his life, 
in poetry and prose, Swift directly raked the natural scientist's 
systems and experiments’. Nor was Swift content with frontal 


5 George Reuben Potter, ‘Swift and 
natural science’, PQ (April 1941), 
xx.116-117; Louis Landa, rev. of 
‘Swift and natural science’, PQ (April 
1942), xxi.220; Bonamy Dobrée, 
English literature in the early eighteenth 
century (London 1959), p-456; William 
Bragg Ewald, jr., The Masks of 
Jonathan Swift (Oxford 1954), p.187. 

6 Swift (London 1962), p.37; see 
also Herbert Davis, ‘Swift and the 
Pedants’, in Jonathan Swift (New 
York 1964), pp.204-207; George 
Orwell ‘Politics vs. Literature: an 
Examination of Gulliver’s travels’ in 


Shooting an elephant (London 1950), 
pp.62-66. 

7 Thoughts on various subjects in 
Works, i.242. 

8 A Tale of a tubin Works, i.102. 

9 for some examples, see Ode to 
dr William Sancroft in Poems, 1.35; 
The Battle of the books in Works, 
i.145, 149-152; Of the education of 
ladies in Works, iv.225; A Discourse to 
prove the antiquity of the English 
tongue in Works, iv.231; A True and 
faithful narrative of what passed in 
London in The Prose works of Jonathan 
Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London 
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attacks; his satires of Partridge, for example, are not aimed at an 
insignificant astrologer, but, I think, at the scientist. Swift joined 
the astrologer to the astronomist: ‘Most of them [the Laputans], 
and especially those who deal in the Astronomical Part, have 
great Faith in judicial Astrology, although they are ashamed to 
own it publickly’ (Works, xi.148). Swift’s ‘Partridge’ sees his 
field as a ‘Science’; Bickerstaff compares himself to ‘the re- 
nowned Professor of Astronomy at Utrecht’; and the author of 
the Memoirs of Scriblerus makes astrology respectable by placing 
it on the same level as ‘Physik’ or ‘Chymistry’®. In An Elegy on 
mr Patridge, Swift bedded his astrologer with ‘Lunaticks’ (Poems, 
itor). The astrologer-dunce, who calculates and predicts his 
potpurri of politics, weather and pregnancies, has merged with 
the scientist who can predict the number of comets (ninety-three 
in Laputa) and their exact appearance (at five minutes past five 
above London, 16 Oct.). The scientist is in Partridge’s corpse. 
Utilitarianism is one of the central assumptions of Bacon, the 
members of the Royal society, and the apologists of the new 
science’. Swift’s Laputan scientists, likewise, labour over cucum- 
bers, excrement, spiderwebs, hoofs, ice, acorns, wafers, for the 
same goal as the universal artist—‘the Improvement of human 


1908-1919), iv.278—hereafter this edi- 
tion will be cited as Scott; The Dean’s 
reasons in Poems, iii.goo. 

10 An Account of the death of mr Part- 
rige in Works, ii.15 4; for the currency 
of this attitude, see also ‘Squire Bicker- 
staff detected in Works, ii.217-218. 

4) A Vindication of Isaac Bickerstaff 
esq., in Works, ii.161. 

12 Satires and personal writings, ed. 
William Alfred Eddy (London 1958), 
p-104—hereafter cited as Eddy. 

3 the utilitarianism is so prevalent 
that even partial documentation would 
be cumbersome; the following are 
samples only: Francis Bacon, The 
Advancement of learning in Works, ed. 
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James Spedding et al. (London 1870), 
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Life’ (Works, xi.166). Swift’s Greshamite writes only ‘for uni- 
versal Nature, and Mankind in general’; the scientist-Bickerstaff 
sees his predictions as ‘true useful Knowledge’. Yet to see all of 
the pragmatism in the satires as being directed against the new 
science only is to circumscribe Swift’s target; more broadly, the 
targets are the enlightened gulls—in economics, politics, litera- 
ture, sociology—who believe that their visions can enhance the 
good of mankind. Pragmatic phrases like ‘the publick good’ and 
‘useful’ were, as Swift saw, the ‘common cant of all projectors’. 
Swift was no reactionary, as The Drapier’s letters and many Irish 
pamphlets easily show. Yet he had a great distrust and fear of the 
direction and force of the winds of change. Many promoters 
undoubtedly spawned irrational and selfish plans (as well as 
thoughtful ones); in essence, though, all of them contributed to 
the stream of progress, for fundamental to change is the willing- 
ness to speculate about and attempt a better possibility. Swift’s 
rooted conservatism retards—nay, prohibits—all change but the 
most obvious (like growing two ears of corn where only one grew 
before). Of course, most changes—beneficial and significant 
though they might be—are not so clearly demonstrative, so un- 
qualifiedly valuable. Hence, almost invariably Swift scorned 
those who claim to ‘advance knowledge’; the phrase itself became, 
for him, satirical (Works, i.102, 65). ‘Philanthropus’ with his 
motive, ‘the benefit of Mankind’, was hated ‘more than a Toad, a 
Viper, a Wasp, a Stock a Fox’#*. Swift felt that the traditional 
order—of government, of letters, of religion, of common sense 
itself—was being threatened. In his satires, the rain of utilitarian 
justifications—‘the good of the publick’, ‘the improvement of 
mankind’, ‘useful to the public’—suggests the pervasiveness of 
the enlightened gull and Swift’s antipathy to this ‘Toad’. 


14 The Mechanical operation of the 16 Jetter to William Pulteney (7 Mar. 


spirit in Works, i.174, ii.159- 1736-1737), The Correspondence of 
15 À Letter on Maculla’s project Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams 
about halfpence in Works, xii.93. (Oxford 1963-1965), v.7. 
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The impractical Swearer’s bank is designated for ‘the public 
good’; the absurd Hospital for incurables, for the ‘Universal 
Benefit to all His Majesty’s Subjects’17. The persona of A Modest 
proposal plans ‘a fair, cheap, and easy Method of making these 
Children sound and useful Members of the Commonwealth’ 
(Works, xii.109). The persona of Maxims controlled in Ireland 
can see the death of the poor as beneficial: it is ‘the best thing to 
be wished for’, partly on account of ‘the public’ (Works, xii.136). 
In religion, Swift’s projectors—whether Dissenters or Catholics 
(both of whom are, as I shall show later, analogues of the en- 
lightened gull)—appeal similarly to the good of the public. The 
religious projector who wants to spread his faith throughout 
England has ‘no other End in View but the Publick Good’, 
All of Peter’s projects (like his Puppets and Raree-Shows) havea 
‘great Usefulness’ and are for ‘the Publick Good’ (Works, i.66- 
67). Jack’s sect, the Aeolists, disembogue and Jack accepts 
punishment for ‘the Publick Good’ (Works, i.96, 126). And the 
two gentlemen who discover that there is no god ‘generously 
communicat[e] their Thoughts for the Good of the Publick’, 
The political projector who is able to help the judgment of the 
ruling order by treating its vices and the projector who discovers 
plots through fecal examinations are ‘usefully’ employing their 
studies (Works, xi.171-172, 174). The enlightened gull, similarly, 
makes the world of letters a handmaiden to utilitarianism. Scrib- 
lerus regrets the loss of his treasure of ‘Instruction’; the historian 
of the imminent destruction of London sees that his narrative 
cannot be ‘entirely without its use’; the linguist demonstrates the 
antiquity of English to be ‘useful to mankind’; Wagstaff knows 
his reader cannot miss the ‘great Compass of real and useful 
Knowledge’ that is ‘calculated for all future Times’; the hack 


1? The Swearer’s bank in Scott, religion and the reformation of manners 
vii.43; À Serious and useful scheme, to in Works, ii.62. For the persona as 
make an hospital for incurables in Scott, target, see Ewald, pp.43-47. 

vii.285. 19 An Argument against the abolishing 

18 A Project for the advancement of of Christianity in Works, ii.28. 
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dedicates 4 Tale of a tub to ‘the Universal Improvement of Man- 
kind’; the old adviser tells the young poet of ‘the great Use of 
Poetry to Mankind and Society, and in every Employment of 
Life. And Gulliver is of the Enlightenment: he sells his Lilli- 
putian sheep for ‘the Advantage of the Woolen Manufacture’; for 
cartography, he advises Herman Moll to move New Holland 
three degrees farther west; in fact, all of the travels are related with 
the ‘sole Intention’ of the ‘Pustick Goop’ (Works, xi.64, 268, 
276). A speculative philosopher, certain that the world would 
soon be sensible to the ‘usefulness’ of his invention, prides him- 
self—and in so doing becomes the densest of dunces—that ‘a 
more noble exalted Thought never sprang in any other Man’s 
Head’ ( Works, xi.166). 

Those working for the public good are an army of teeming 
brains and busy pens. Although energy characterizes all dullness, 
Swift, more specifically, was either thinking about such members 
of the Royal society as William Molyneux whose ‘Speculation’ 
about the fixed stars ‘hath been in [his] Thoughts these Forty 
Years or more’! and Robert Boyle who promised to produce an- 
other section on the usefulness of experimental philosophy, essays 
concerning the concealments and disguises of the seeds of living 
creatures, an appendix to the physico-mechanical treatise about 
the air, ‘Something concerning Heat and Flame’, an essay on the 
sceptical naturalist, a discourse of improbable truths, a discourse 
on the production of qualities by art, and many other inquiries 
(Glanvil, pp.103-107); or he had in mind the seventeenth cen- 
tury’s stereotype of the industrious scientist (Jones, p.201). Swift 
pointedly marked the industry of those serving natural science: 
the philosophers of new systems possess ‘an eager Zeal’; the 
defenders of the moderns write thousand-paged books; the mes- 


20 The Memoirs of Martin Scriblerus young poet in Eddy, p.35. 
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senger in the moderns’ army performs ‘all things very indus- 
triously’ (Works, i.104, 22, 146). Swift’s scientist is clearly Moly- 
neuxean or Boylean; eight years are spent with cucumbers; eigh- 
teen years, with astrological-astronomical ‘Knowledge’; thirty 
years, with the improvement of human life; ‘all [the projector’s] 
Thoughts from his Youth’, with an invention of a book-writing 
machine*. And his industry is passed on to his disciples and 
followers. Forty assistants crank the machine of speculative 
knowledge; fifty men work at such projects as condensing air 
into dry substance and softening marble for pillows; one hundred 
men labour to make the mill efficient; ‘busy Heads, Hands and 
Faces’ fill the streets and fields of the scientifically-organized 
Luputan world (Works, xi.166-168, 162, 159). Always there is 
the knowledge that research is being done: treatises are forth- 
coming on the ‘Malleability of Fire’, on the difference between the 
smell of Hibernian and British feces; on ‘a large and rational 
Defence’ of astrology; on ‘a compleat Body of all Arts and 
Sciences’, 

Swift’s enlightened gull, of course, has the same assumption as 
his scientific archetype: industry is necessary for progress. And 
he, like the scientist, is not afraid to devote much of his life for 
the public good. 4 Modest proposal is the result of the “Thoughts 
for many years’; A Tritical essay of ‘a great deal of Time’; Some few 
thoughts concerning the repeal of the test of ‘long thinking’; 4 Dis- 
course to prove the antiquity of the English tongue of ‘the labour of 
many years’; A Tale of a tub of a quill worn to the pith; 4 Complete 
collection of genteel and ingenious conversation of ‘infinite Labour’. 
And the enlightened gull seems not to tire: Wagstaff promises an 
appendix of current oaths; the psychological projector, a chemico- 
mechanical resolution of man’s character through his diet; the 
hack, eleven treatises on a wide range of human nature, all of 
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which ‘will be speedily published’; the political projector plans a 
new technique to discover plots; Gulliver, a general description 
and history of Lilliput’s politics, law, learning, religion, plants, 
animals, manners and customs, ‘which is now almost ready for 
the Press’. The enlightened gull, like Epaminondas, does not 
lack energy, only the intelligent management of it. 

The natural scientist’s search led inevitably to underlying pat- 
terns. His assertion of these basic laws was especially abrasive to 
Swift, who saw that rational explanations of the universe could 
wash away the foundation of religion. For example, Scriblerus, 
‘having run through all Universal Systems of Phylosophy, and 
traced Nature in all her Intricacies, was so familiar with every 
Operation she was Mistress of, [and so] knew the Necessity of her 
acting in the regular Manner she does, that he had convinc’d him- 
self there was no Occasion for a superior Power’. Swift, more- 
over, believed that the scientific hypotheses were rigid mecha- 
nisms that encased and strait jacketed the rich and diverse flux of 
life: ‘For, what Man in the natural State, or Course of Thinking, 
did ever conceive it in his Power, to reduce the Notions of all 
Mankind, exactly to the same Length, and Breadth, and Heighth 
of his own?’ (Works, i.105). By decreasing the number of accept- 
able hypotheses, all scientific systems, as J. Bronowski? pointed 
out, impoverish the imagination. Swift, unable to see beyond the 
confinement of formulas, missed the value and potential of the 
scientists’ symbolic languages. Mathematics, because of its 
demonstrable certainty, was the exemplar of the system builders 
and, hence, a constant target of Swift**. In Laputa, his mathe- 
matically dominated world, the citizens dress, eat, and talk in 
cones, cylinders, and parallelograms; houses are built, lands 


25 Works, iv.109; The Right of pre- makers’, JHI (1950), x1.5 4-74. 
cedence between physicians and civilians 27 “The Machinery of nature’, En- 
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cultivated, industries planned by arithmetic. The result, naturally, 
is an unproductive, ugly, barren land and a distracted, troubled, 
insane people. 

Swift was explicit in establishing the kinship of the enlightened 
gulls to the prototypal natural scientist. The gulls of letters — 
Wagstaff, the old adviser, the linguist in the School of languages 
—call their world a ‘Science’; and Wagstaff sees his future rival 
as Newton (Works, iv.122-123). The hack makes the two disci- 
plines as indistinguishable as coloured cats at night; he notes that 
the publications of Gresham’s, Will’s and Grub street are of a 
madness so similar that it would require ‘a third indifferent Per- 
son be assigned . . . to decide, which Society each Book, Treatise 
or Pamphlet do most properly belong to. This Point, God 
knows, is very far from being fixed at present’ (Works, i.39). In 
much the same fashion, the apparently dissimilar religious gull is 
linked to the natural scientist. The tree of knowledge’s ‘Fanatick 
Branch’ which produces spiritual vapors, see-saws, snuffling, also 
brings forth the philosopher’s stone, the grand elixir, the squaring 
of the circle; both kinds of product—religious and scientific— 
come from the same enthusiastic seed (Works, i.174). The en- 
lightened gulls, with the same blood as their archetype, share his 
shortsightedness: their projects, like his formulas, overlook the 
complexities and difficulties inherent in life (and hence their flood 
of remedies and publications bear the label ‘compleat’ or ‘full and 
compleat’ or ‘universal’). Whatever area they work in—econo- 
mic, political, literary, religious—their penchant for rational sys- 
tematization reduces life. 

Swift’s economic gulls lose sight of people’s needs, capabilities, 
desires, even lives. A lack of knowledge about Ireland is no 
deterrent to the enlightened Irish economist; hence, the gull who 
has a plan to pay off the national debt unashamedly admits, ‘I am 
almost a perfect Stranger in this Kingdom’. Another gull, not 


29 Works, iv.104; Eddy, p.52; Works, 80 4 Proposal for an act of parliament 
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concerned with equivalence (or reality), suggests replacing “Tea 
and Coffee’ with ‘an Infusion of sage, or other wholesom Domes- 
tick vegetables’. The founder of the Swearer’s bank, computing 
his shilling a curse, fails to see that his ‘vast revenue necessitates 
the collection from those who have nothing. The stranger to 
Ireland, in his zest to erase the national debt, computes the sums 
he could obtain from the sale of church lands; in his calculation 
he has forgotten the scarcity of Irish money. Often, people are 
seen as commodities. To help the mother country, the author of 
Maxims controlled in Ireland decides that emigration is efficient: 
‘The public would rather pay for transporting all our unnecessary 
mortals, whether Papists or Protestants, to America, as draw- 
backs are sometimes allowed for exporting commodities where a 
nation is over-stocked.’ His inhumanity (indicated by ‘unneces- 
sary mortals’, ‘commodities’, ‘overstocked’ is made more explicit 
later: at the death of the poor in the village he is ‘touched with a 
very sensible pleasure’ (Works, xii.136). A. North, similarly, is 
not concerned with uprooted lives; he is unhappy about the ‘vast 
Sums of Money daily carried off, by our numerous Adventurers 
to America’, for this traffic has ‘deprived us of our Gold in these 
Parts, almost as much as of our Silver’. The persona who writes 
to the archbishop of Dublin is ‘not in the least sorry to hear of the 
great Numbers going to America’ (Works, xii.66). The author of 
An Answer to ‘The Crafisman’ is a more active projector: pleased 
to send six thousand men to France and Spain, he would be 
happier to send thirty, forty or fifty thousand, which he could 
‘gladly spare’. He is aware of the ‘immense Benefit’—the destruc- 
tion of ‘a Number of [the Pretender’s] Friends’ and ‘a Number of 
Popish Enemies”. The most inhuman economist, of course, is 
the projector who plans to raise the Irish standard of living by 
cannibalism: untouched by the bloodied butcher’s knife, the 


31 4 Letter to the archbishop of Dublin Works, xii.59. | 
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fricassee of ragout, the well-seasoned human hindquarter, the 
gloves and summer boots of skin, he epitomizes the rational 
projector’s moral emptiness and prefigures the Himmlers and 
Eichmanns. 

As the scientist believes in the steady advancement of know- 
ledge and in an increased technical sophistication, so too the en- 
lightened gull in letters— Wagstaff or the old advisor or the hack 
—praises the productions of the Drydens, Bentleys, Creeches, 
Cibbers, and sees his time as the ‘most accomplish’d Age’*. In 
much the same way as the gull of economics forgets people in his 
concentration of his project, so too the modern gull of letters 
neglects the core of literature or of thought—the meaning and the 
texture of language—and concerns himself with rational system- 
atism: in books, the bibliographical apparatus; in conversation or 
criticism, the rote memory or the stylized gesture; and in his view 
the writer is a mechanical tradesman. For example, his advice to 
readers and writers concerns externals only. For a ‘thorow Com- 
prehension’ the hack advises the reader to put himself ‘into the 
Circumstances and Postures of Life, that the Writer was in’; the 
good writer should own a pen, a commonplace book, a set of 
modern miscellanies ‘in the gayest Edition’; to write, he should 
inspect ‘the Books of Criticks’ and should wear his ‘worst 
Cloaths*5. When the gull turns to the artifact, he again thinks of 
externals only—prefactory apparatus and indexes, abstracts and 
summaries. The hack praises ‘Prefaces, Epistles, Advertisements, 
Introductions, Prolegomena’s Apparatus’s, To-the-Reader’s’ 
(Works, 1.81). Wagstaff is planning an elaborate marble-covered 
appendix (Works, iv.109). The old adviser suggests the use of 
indexes to his pupil; the hack advises ‘a thorough Insight into the 
Index”, Reading an entire work is too fatiguing and time-con- 
suming for the gull; hence he has a penchant for the ‘short and 


% Works, iv.100; Eddy, p.37; Works, 38 Works, i.26-27; Eddy, pp.36, 47; 
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easy’ (Eddy, p.43) abridgment (could one find a better utilitarian 
phrase?): the hack praises ‘a compleat Abstract’ and realizes that 
moderns must use compendiums and alphabetized quotations; 
the old adviser recommends such things as abstracts and sum- 
maries as ‘admirable Expedients’; the ‘great Philosopher of 
O. Brazile’ reveals his secret method—and it, naturally, is che- 
mico-mechanical—of reducing books to abstracts, extracts, sum- 
maries, and the like”. 

Memory and gesture are suggested substitutes for comprehen- 
sion: for those who cannot form an individual and fresh response 
in conversation, Wagstaff offers a formulaic ‘full and compleat’ 
list of quotations; for the critic who cannot understand a syllable 
of content, the advice is to have, at finger tips, a learned-by-rote 
Aristotle and a second-hand knowledge of Horace, and ‘A Nod, 
a Shrug, a scornful Smile’. The systematism leads, of course, to 
external criteria, and the enlightened gull appropriately sees the 
creator or the critic—it makes no difference—as a mechanic: ‘a 
good Poet can no more be without a Stock of Similies by him 
than a Shoe-Maker without his Lasts. He shou’d have them siz’d 
and rang’d, and hung up in order in his Shop, ready for all Cus- 
tomers, and shap’d to the Feet of all sorts of Verse: And here I 
cou’d more fully (and I long to do it) insist upon the wonderful 
Harmony and Resemblance between a Poet and a Shoe-Maker, 
in many Circumstances common to both; such as the Binding of 
their Temples, the Stuff they work upon, and the Paring-Knife 
they use, &c.’ (Eddy, p.46).‘.. a True Critick is a sort of Mecha- 
nick, set up with a Stock and Tools for his Trade, at as little 
Expence as a Taylor; and that there is much Analogy between the 
Utensils and Abilities of both: That the Taylor’s Hellis the Type 
of a Critick’s Common-Place-Book, and his Wit and Learning 
held forth by the Goose: That it requires at least as many of these, 
to the making up of one Scholar, as of the others to the 
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Composition of a Man: That the Valour of both is equal, and their 
Weapons near of a Size’ (Works, i.62). Swift’s most extreme 
examples of systematism occur in the School of languages, where 
polysyllabic words are being cut to one syllable, where verbs and 
participles are deemed unnecessary, where things replace words. 
The three professors, ‘improving’ their native language, have 
eliminated it! (Works, xi.169-170). 

The religious rationalists, the deists, were attacked in Swift’s 
sermons and satires. He believed that their scepticism which 
included both their assertions—that the Bible was untrustworthy, 
“That Jesus was a Grand Impostor: / That all his Miracles were 
Cheats’*—and their enlighted assumptions—the belief that the 
established religions were ‘The chains which fetter free-born 
minds’ and which prevent ‘learning, probity, and truth’#°—sprung 
out of a narrow circle of thought—namely, reason. The deists, 
in effect, were guilty of the blunder of the other enlightened gulls 
—a gross reduction. The deists displaced the rich mystery of 
divinity for rational systematism. Swift knew that the Christian 
mysteries were above explanation. Only gulls, like the Friend of 
mr Collins, allow the freethinkers’ arguments to undermine 
them; the Friend, as one would expect, sees that the Bible ‘is a 
Book not to be depended upon in any thing at all’, that the 
‘Clergymen of Sense’ do not believe the thirty-nine articles, and 
that there ‘ought to be no such Thing in the World as Priests, 
Teachers, or Guides, for instructing ignorant People in Religion’ 
(Works, iv.35-37). And in much the same way as the Friend, all 
religious rationalists—Toland, Tindal, Woolston, Collins, Asgil, 
Molesworth, Whiston, the nominal Christian who Opposes 
abolishing Christianity—look upon themselves as the judges of 
Christianity and the measurers of divinity. I think it is this 
assumption—that man is the measurer—which explains the 
‘curious’ conjunction of yahoos: ‘Hobbes, Tindal, and Woolston, 


°° Mr Collin’s Discourse of free- 10 A Dialogue between an eminent 
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and Collins, and Nayler, / And Muggleton, Toland, and Bradley 


the taylor.’ Although there is, in reality, no logical or rational 
connection between the religious zealot and the deist (in fact, they 
are antagonists), Swift saw them analogously: by displacing an 
established Christian doctrine for an internally conceived system, 
the fanatic Muggleton merges with the rationalistic Tindal, and 
Nayler with Woolston, and they with mechanistic Hobbes and 
the tailor, who is a synecdoche of all spinners of systems. The 
individual differences among Hobbes and Nayler and Tindal have 
been subsumed in the analogical pattern”. 

Likewise, the Roman catholic and the dissenter have the shape 
of the enlightened gull. For example, allegoric Peter thinks like a 
scholarly deist or a natural philosopher: from a straightforward 
will emerges anagrammatic fiats; from bread, a mystical feast of 
mutton and claret; from absolutely nothing (save a brain that 
“shook it self”) (Works, i.71), a whispering office, a remedy for 
worms, an office of insurance, puppets and raree-shows, the uni- 
versal pickle, and a set of bulls. He well deserves the hack’s 
descriptions of scholar and ‘Learned Brother’ and—most apropos 
—natural scientist: “After much Thought, he [Peter] cast about 
at last, to turn Projector and Virtuoso, wherein he so well succeed- 
ed, that many famous Discoveries, Projects and Machines, which 
bear great Vogue and Practice at present in the World, are owing 
entirely to Lord Peter’s Invention’ (Works, i.65). The metamor- 
phosis is complete. For Swift, the dissenter is of the same stock: 
in looks, size, shape, humour, and disposition, Jack is so close to 
Peter that they ‘frequently’ deceive their own disciples and fol- 
lowers; the essential ‘Phrenzy and the Spleen’ of both have ‘the 
same Foundation’—like two pairs of extended compasses with 
‘the fixed Foot of each, remaining in the same Center’ (Works, 
i.127-128). So it is not surprising that Jack’s religious inventions, 
which come from twisting the will ‘into any Shape he pleased’, 
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are strikingly like Peter’s: a nightcap, an umbrella, a bandage, a 
pacifier, a stomach medicine—some of Jack’s ‘infallible Reme- 
dies’ might well have been dispensed by Peter (Works, i.122). 
Jack’s religion is no less systematized (and reductive) than Peter’s 
or Collins’s: in fact, Swift made the dissenters’ religion into a 
purely mechanical phenomenon that can be explained and under- 
stood physiologically; the supple mysteries and divine spark of 
Christianity have been replaced by a god of winds, spiritual 
perspiration, blocking hats, forced belchings, cadenced syllables, 
tuned interstices. Peter and Jack, like Hobbes and Woolston, are 
similar and equal to ‘Bradley the taylor’. 

Not only did Swift mock the assumptions and performances of 
the enlightened gulls, he consistently parodied their objective 
mode. It is, of course, not always easy to separate this parody of 
objectivity from Swift’s own conciseness and lucidity, as he him- 
self—much of the time—mirrored the result of an ongoing sty- 
listic shift of sensibility—from a luxuriant to a more simplified 
prose. Yet Swift, who parodied the natural scientist’s objectivity 
directly (Works, xi.152-154), mocked the enlightened gulls for 
their appeal to pure reason, their stance of impartiality, their pen- 
chant for calculation, their ‘mature consideration’ of data, their 
insistence on infallible proof, their apparent sense of order, their 
display of erudition and their claim of humility. It is impossible in 
this brief paper to examine Swift’s more specific parodies of the 
Boyles and Bentleys and Brownes, and of the Leviathans and 
Reflections upon ancient and modern learning and Discourses of free- 
thinking: the more general (and incomplete) catalogue, I think, 
allows us to see the directions of his parody of the enlightened 
gulls. 

The appeal of the scientist or his apologists was to man’s 
rationality—to his ‘attention and impartiality’, to his ‘unpreju- 
diced’ awareness. The enlightened gull, in much the same way, 
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directs his arguments to the ‘judicious’ reader, the ‘impartial’ 
reader, the ‘learned’ reader, the ‘curious’ reader, the ‘sagacious’ 
reader“. He is quick to point out that he has no special interest in 
his project: Wagstaff has a ‘disinterested’ love of the public; 
Bickerstaff has no monetary motives at all; Gulliver writes ‘with- 
out any View towards Profit or Praise’; the historian of the battle 
at the king’s library assures us that he is ‘retained by neither 
Party’; the hack presents a history ‘without any Regards of [his] 
own’; the founder of the Swearer’s bank “To take away all 
jealousy of any private view . . . assures the world, that he is now 
in a garret, ina very thin waistcoat, . . . having given an undeniable 
pledge of his love to his country by pawning his coat, in order to 
defray the expense of the press’; the persona of A Modest proposal 
is childless and cannot be accused of personal gain‘. The enlight- 
ened gull is aware of his personal beliefs and meticulously sepa- 
rates them from his objective statements. The old adviser, naively 
suggesting that the poet should work only from his own material, 
notes that this is his ‘private Opinion’; Bickerstaff tells us that it 
is his ‘private Opinion’ that an error of thirty minutes is not 
significant; the investigator in Dublin, judging the bear to be the 
least offensive picture, admits that it is his ‘private Opinion’. 
Such admissions of private opinion lend credibility to the public 
opinion, just as a lack of private interest augers an objectivity; in 
reality, whether impartial or partial, whether venting a public or 
a private opinion, the gull has the same consistency of dunceness. 

Calculation is an invaluable tool for the enlightened gulls due 
to arithmetic’s impersonality and exactness (and hence demons- 
trable objectivity). Swift’s scientists, naturally, are experts: his 
Laputan astronomers calculate the fixed stars (10,000), the satel- 
lites about Mars (2), the comets (93), and the length ofa threaten- 
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ing comet’s tail (‘Ten Hundred Thousand and Fourteen miles’); 
and his linguists are making ‘the strictest Computation’ of books 
to determine the proportion of ‘Particles, Nouns, and Verbs, and 
other Parts of Speech’ (Works, xi.154-155, 148, 168). Nothing, 
it seems, is too complex for the enlightened gulls’ adding ma- 
chines. The projectors calculate the yearly cost of nourishing a 
newborn child (2s.); of feeding, clothing and maintaining an 
Irishman (£5); of hospitalizing fools, knaves, scolds, scribblers, 
coxcombs, infidels, liars, the envious and the vain (£3,650,000)— 
and each group, of course, has its own budget”. People, too, are 
likewise catalogued and counted: the old adviser calculates the 
number of performing poets: the hack, the number of wits; the 
nominal Christian, the number of parsons; a very skillful com- 
puter, the number of beggars and thieves in Iteland; the persona 
Of the education of ladies, the number of English capable of obtain- 
ing an education; the preface writer, the number of poets in Lon- 
don, of ‘Coffee-House Orators’, of politicians, of profound 
scholars, of Irish and English ‘Beau and Puppy-Kind’ of fool; the 
persona of A Modest proposal, the number of children who will die 
of accidents, the number of children needed for propagation, and 
so on**. Swift knew the delusive exactness of numbers, and the 
gulls’ specificity —Wagstaff’s count of his ‘flowers’ of conversa- 
tion (‘one thousand, seventy and four’), Gulliver’s record of his 
chains (‘fourscore and eleven’) and his padlocks (‘six and thirty’), 
and the Irish examiner’s knowledge of a herring’s life out of 
water (‘one Minute, Three Seconds and a half’)*—is its own 
criticism of trivial and mechanical personae and, in a wider circle 
of implication, all calculation. 

The data—the other schemes for improving Ireland’s economic 
health, or the maladies of the English parliamentarians, or the 
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birthplace of Scriblerus—always receive ‘mature consideration’; 
the enlightened gull, in fact, gains our confidence by his untiring 
willingness to consider diverse and antagonistic points of view, 
and so in his presentation there is a rain of ‘it is objected’, ‘it is 
further objected’, ‘it may be objected’, ‘it is argued’, and ‘the 
only objection’. Each objection is fended off with answers which 
range from the plausible argument that justifies religious hypo- 
crisy as a more desirable mode than the present practice to the 
evasive, ‘I will tell you the Reason some other time’ (Works, 
ii.56-57, iv.39). The assurances of moderation are also thick: we 
are told we are not being offered any ‘wild Project[s]’, wild con- 
jecture[s]’, ‘wild speculative Project[s]’, ‘vain, idle, visionary 
Thoughts’, or ‘chimerical’ alternatives”. To the contrary, the 
gull’s projected hypothesis is so incontrovertible that it can be 
rationally proved. Swift’s linguist has ‘manifestly proved’ that 
the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews spoke English; the examiner 
in Dublin presents ‘manifest Demonstrations’ of camouflaged 
plots; Bickerstaff ‘plainly prove[s]’ that Partridge is dead; the 
hack’s ‘Demonstration’ defines a critic ‘beyond Dispute’; the 
nominal Christian can ‘prove’ that the abolishing of Christianity 
is undesirable®. The gull’s claim of ‘invincibility’ or ‘infallibility’, 
notwithstanding its sincere pronouncement, smacks of pharma- 
ceutical quackery, especially since his projects are often remedies: 
Jack’s discoveries—his medicated bandages, pacifiers, stomach- 
soothers—are all ‘infallible Remedies’; Peter’s pickle, properly 
treated with Powder pimperlim pimp, ‘never failed of success’; the 
medical projector, who transfers occipita, claims his cure is ‘in- 
fallible’; Wagstaff provides ‘an infallible Remedy’ for sick con- 


versationalists**. ‘Infallible’ is too absolute, as indeed “proof” is too 


50 Works, xiit10, xi.172; Eddy,  vii.46. 
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certain; the enlightened gull, imitating the natural scientist’s 
penchant for certainty, strangles logic and common sense. 

With some vigorous exceptions—like the hack (at times) and 
the philosopher of A Tritical essay—Swift’s enlightened gulls 
always give the impression of being as orderly as their archetype. 
Like Rooke’s numbered considerations of lunar eclipses and 
Hooke’s eight observations about the history of weather®, the 
enlightened gull’s ‘First, secondly, thirdly’ come as.thick as 
snow: four virtues of freethinking, eight advantages of selling 
Irish one-year olds, nineadvantages of retaining Christianity, three 
criteria of a critic, four proofs of Bickerstaff’s death, and so on (it 
would be tiresome and pointless to list all these enumerations). 
And the enlightened gull is always reminded of this need to 
control data: the ‘great Philosopher of O. Brazile’, in his direc- 
tions, insists that all should be ‘disposedinto great Order’; would-be 
critics are charged with rendering ‘a rational Account’ of errors 
(Works, i.79, 62). We are not surprised at the order, for the en- 
lightened gull is, at a glance, impressive. 

The erudition of a few—the hack, the Greshamite, the philo- 
sopher of 4 Tritical knowledge, the defender of punning, the 
explicator of Merlin’s prophecy—is overwhelming, and the other 
gulls, though not as ostentatious, are—at the least—extremely 
literate. So at times, for limited patches, the language of the 
reporter, A. North, the old advisor, the persona of A Modest 
proposal, the nominal Christian, the projector who wants to 
advance Christianity, the founder of the Swearer’s bank, the 
author of An Answer to ‘The Craftsman’, and Bickerstaff (to name 
but a few) seems intelligent (so intelligent, that Swift may well be 
using the gulls as ‘mouthpieces’ for his ideas). Like his scientific 
prototype, the enlightened gull, moreover, has knowledgeable 
friends available. As Vernatti obtained scientific information from 
Isaac Vigny and Henshaw had an account of saltpeter’s eruption 


55 “Direction for the observations of p.181; ‘Method for making a history 
the eclipses of the moon’ in Sprat, of the weather’ in Sprat, pp.173-175. 
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from ‘a Refiner of salt-peter’®*, so too the enlightened gull con- 
sults. The Greshamite is in touch with ‘the Literati of Tobinam- 
bou’; Bickerstaff, with Latin scholars; Wagstaff, with ‘the Right 
Honourable the Lord and Lady H—’; the investigator in Dublin, 
with an eminent physician; the persona of A Modest proposal, with 
‘a principal Gentleman’ from Cavan County; the hack, with ‘a 
very skillful Computer’, with Wotton, and with an ‘Eminent 
Divine’; the projector who wants to pay off the national debt, 
with ‘the most proper Persons’; and A. North, with ‘A Person of 
Distinction’. Yet the gull, notwithstanding his education or his 
learned friends, is humble. Although some critics see the origin 
of this humility in Christianity®s, the scientist was commonly 
characterized thusly. The ‘free and real’ philosopher, Glanvill 
said, ‘conceives warily’ and speaks in ‘humble Forms’; Sprat 
likened the Baconian scientist to ‘a severe, a meek, an humble 
Christian ®. And this image of the scientist was Swift’s model: the 
hack notes that the reductive systematism of knowledge ‘is the 
first humble and civil Design of all Innovators in the Empire of 
Reason’ (Works, i.165; my italics). Hence, Swift’s enlightened 
gull, like his prototype, is gentle and meek and unassuming. The 
philosopher of Tritical knowledge hopes to be allowed ‘among so 
many far more learned Men, to offer [his] Mite’; the linguist ‘per- 
haps too temerariously’ ventures his ‘mite to the learned world’; 
the nominal Christian offers his plan ‘with equal Deference and 
Submission to wiser Judgments’; the hack offers his criticism of 
the edifices in the air ‘with due Submission’; Bickerstaff admits, 
‘few Men are readier to own their own Errors than I’*. The 
nominal Christian ‘humbly’ suggests a change in a proposed 
amendment; the author of An Answer to The Craftsman’ ‘desire[s] 


56 ‘Answers return’d by sir Phili- 
berto Vernatti’ in Sprat, p.168; “The 
History of the making of salt-peter’ in 
Sprat, p.262. 
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humbly’ to offer his scheme of reform; the persona of A Modest 
proposal ‘humbly propose[s]’ his bloody plan; and the old adviser 
‘humbly bespeak[s]’ the establishment to consider an amend- 
ment‘. 

The enlightened gull, as one expects, never sees that his ration- 
alistic nature and philanthropic zeal destroy life itself. Neverthe- 
less, his appetitive utilitarianism, his mangling projects, and his 
separative objectivity reveal him, clearly, as a dunce, and a dunce 
so hated that in whatever garden he is working—science, politics, 
letters, religion, life itself—he is smeared with Swift’s excremental 
anger: the Laputan scientist has the ‘pale Yellow’ of feces in his 
beard; the political projector, uncovering plots, judges ‘the 
Taste’ and ‘the Consistence’ of it; the Edinburgh traveller, the 
metaphoric critic, walks through it; the Dissenter blows it around; 
Gulliver gets it ‘on [his] Head’*.More pervasive, though, is the 
graveyard of rationalistic symbol: a burst dog, a platform in the 
clouds, a puddle of colours, a river of ink, bare sheep, a spider 
web, a roasted child, exhaled brains, rooted-up acorns, patched- 
up armor, petrified hooves, a snarling dog; a cup of sage, a uni- 
versal pickle, a bottomless house, wheat bread and barley brew, 
a people of one eye and one leg and one hand, a chaff-sown land, 
sealed-in vapors; a neglected windmill. The creators and keepers 
of this sterile cemetery are the adding machine, the swollen spider, 
the tailor-god, Descartes, the atheistic Christian, the flapped 
Laputans, the corpse Partridge, the persona of A Modest proposal, 
Bentley, the ditch-bound stargazer; the toad ‘Philanthropus’, the 
six inch terrors of the universe, the goddess with an inward eye, 
the universal artist, Tindal, the toothless serpent. 

I have not meant, of course, to suggest that Swift’s characters 
are not individualized; certainly the persona of A Modest proposal, 
Wagstaff, the philosopher of 4 Tritical essay, Gulliver, and 


Bickerstaff (to name a few) are not only vastly different from each 


61 Works, ii.37, xii.175, 111; Eddy, S Works, xi.163, 174, 1.56, 96; 
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other, but highly distinguishable (see Ewald). Yet granting that, 
the personae, for the most part, can hardly be called consistent; 
Swift’s strength, in fact, is largely in his ‘very willingness to sacri- 
fice consistency to satiric force’*. One recurring satiric target, 
the ‘peculiar String in the Harmony of Human Understanding, 
which in several individuals is exactly of the same Tuning’ 
(Works, 1.106) was, I believe, the gull’s belief in the doctrine of 
progress, for Swift saw (too conservatively and too pessimistic- 
ally) that it was undermining the walls of church, society, litera- 
ture, language—every established and tested order. The en- 
lightened gull is a unification of a great crowd of Swift’s dunces 
(however briefly) and their assumptions, stances, projects, modes, 
accomplishments: the neglected watermill calls up the bloody 
butcher’s knife and the whole graveyard of rationalistic mons- 
trosities; similarly, the Laputan scientist who is certain he can 
supply sunshine from cucumbers impells the recall of the opti- 
mistic faith of the projector who plows with hogs, Sprat’s belief 
that ‘the absolute perfection of the True Philosophy, is not now 
far off’, the projector of religion’s faith that his scheme will 
advance ‘the present Happiness of every Individual’, Glanvill’s 
idea that geometry is ‘improving daily’, the linguists’ notion that 
cutting words will in time raise language ‘to the utmost Perfec- 
tion’, The centripetal image of the enlightened gull binds essay 
to novel, Laputan scientist to social worker, life to fiction; any 
utilitarian assumption of reductive project signals a vast orchestra- 
tion of similar grotesques. One satire receives the force of others; 
the Laputans’ horrendously destructive shadows are behind the 
old adviser and the author of An Answer to ‘The Craftsman’. 
While the enlightened gull was only one of Swift’s more constant 
targets, Swift felt he was blotting out the sun. 


68 Wayne C. Booth, The Rhetoric of 64 Works, xi.163-164; Sprat, p.29; 
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The Church of Scotland in 


the age of reason 


by James K. Cameron 


With the revolution settlement in 1690 a distinct period in the 
history of the church in Scotland closed. For one hundred and 
fifty years the country had been involved in almost continuous 
bitter ecclesiastical and political strife. Incessant and at times 
fierce controversy, though seldom ofa strictly theological nature, 
had marked almost every aspect of the nation’s life. With the 
accession of William and Mary and the establishment of the Pres- 
byterian form of church government in accordance with the 
inclinations of the majority of the people and the desire of the 
king and his ministers to pursue a policy of ‘moderation in all 
things’ a new attitude towards religion was encouraged. Fanati- 
cism, of what we would now call a ‘denominational’ or sectarian 
kind began to be confined to small groups and the courts of the 
church in several areas began to exhibit a hitherto unwonted 
tolerance in purely ecclesiastical affairs. At the same time a strict 
unbending adherence to the theological orthodoxy of the past was 
taken for granted, for the revolution had fixed the church’s 
theological standard in the Calvinist theology of the Westminster 
confession. To this confession a literal obedience was demanded 
from ministers and teachers and from it no deviation was to be 
permitted. On the basis of these two pillars, the constitutional 
and the theological, the church had been granted a settlement and 
now under the statesman-like guidance of William Carstares 
every effort was to be made to achieve stability as in the best 
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interests of the protestant succession, the welfare of the nation 
and the advancement of religion. 

Within a few years, however, the church began to exhibit con- 
siderable anxiety. There had grown up in the southern kingdom 
a school of thought hostile to her religious doctrine and its views 
had begun to circulate in Scotland. Consequently in 1696 an act 
was passed by the general assembly against those who ‘maintain 
and disseminate pernicious principles tending to scepticism and 
atheism’, warning her members against the ‘deists’ who ‘make it 
their business to overturn and ridicule true and pure religion’, and 
especially those who assert that ‘there must be mathematical 
evidence for each purpose, before we can be obliged to assent to 
any proposition’ and that ‘natural light is sufficient to salvation”. 
Clearly a rationalism, hitherto unknown, had begun to make itself 
felt and the church was in no doubt as to its own attitude. The 
extent of the church’s alarm is poignantly displayed in the deplor- 
able trial and subsequent execution of the young student Thomas 
Aikenhead, who was found guilty of denying Christianity; a sen- 
tence which was carried out despite his complete recantation in 
accordance with an ancient and almost forgotten act against blas- 
phemy’. If the age that was dawning was one in which Scotland 
was to distinguish itself for its encouragement of the spirit of free 
philosophical inquiry, the church was as yet unprepared for such 
an eventuality; there was still sufficient strength within her to 
curb speculation amongst those who might be tempted to engage 
in the elucidation or rethinking of her accepted standards of 
orthodoxy. 

The aspect of the history of the church in the first half of this 
century, to which I wish to devote the first part of this paper, may 
be regarded as the early stage of the conflict to attain in some 
measure the freedom of religious inquiry within the established 
institution. 


1 Acts of the general assembly of the 2 W. L. Mathieson, Scotland and the 
Church of Scotland (Edinburgh 1843), union (Glasgow 1905), pp.220-221. 
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The marrow controversy arose during the second decade in a 
remote area where the local church court in its zeal to maintain 
purity in doctrine sought in examining a candidate for ordination 
to emphasise the priority of faith to repentance. The charge of 
antinomianism was soon raised and the controversy developed 
around the advocacy given by a number of ministers to the work 
of the Puritan divine, Edward Fisher, entitled The Marrow of 
modern divinity, a handbook eminently suited for the propagation 
of the particular doctrinal emphasis called in question. In 1720 the 
general assembly condemned a number of passages taken from 
this book from which it is apparent that the crux of the matter was 
the underestimation by the ‘marrow men’ of the moral content of 
Christian teaching. The controversy, essentially one within Cal- 
vinism, was concerned with what would now be regarded as part 
of the minutiae of dogma. Nevertheless we can clearly detect in 
principal Hadow’s upholding of the orthodox position a shift in 
emphasis away from the theological dogmatism of an earlier age 
and a tendency towards rationalism and morality. 

The ‘marrow men’ defined faith largely in terms of experience 
and emotional response whereas Hadow defined it in purely in- 
tellectual terms. Faith was ‘an intellectual assent unto a divine 
truth, upon the divine testimony recorded in Holy Scripture”. 
And this intellectual or rational element appears to have been for 
him the essential meaning of faith. Further Hadow (p.61) con- 
demned his opponents on the grounds that their doctrine ‘may 
have very bad influence upon peoples morals and be of dangerous 
consequence to their souls salvation’, and emphasised Christ’s 
obedience to the Law as ‘a perfect pattern and ensample of obe- 
dience . . . for our imitation’ (p.74). The ‘marrow men’, or 
‘evangelicals’ as they were beginning to be called, tended by their 
teaching ‘to loose their obligation unto obedience, both of the 


8 J. Hadow, The Antinomianism of Hadow (c.1670-1747) was principal 
the Marrow of modern divinity detected of St Andrews, 1707-1747. 
(Edinburgh 1721), pp.26-27. James 
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moral law of creation and positive laws of god, and to cause them 
to slacken their diligence in following holiness’ (p.129), whereas 
their opponents maintained that ‘inherent holiness and the prac- 
tice of good works’ was ‘necessary unto salvation’ (p.144). In 
condemning the ‘marrow’ the general assembly considered itself 
as safeguarding orthodoxy and seems to have been unaware that 
in its emphasising of one side it was, in turn, preparing the way for 
further development along the lines of intellectualism and moral- 
ism, and that it had in effect taken the first step in that direction. 

The Simson affair. The second controversy of the first half of 
the century is of much more significance as indicating the effect 
upon the church of the new age. John Simson (1668-1740) had 
been appointed professor of divinity in the university of Glasgow 
in 1708, and had been educated in Edinburgh and Leyden. Soon 
after his appointment he was accused of teaching heresy and of 
venting ‘some opinions not necessary to be taught in divinity’ 
(Acts, p.518). The general assembly having failed, after lengthy 
inquiry, to convict of unorthodoxy, in 1717 ordered him to refrain 
from employing the offending expressions in future. Within a 
few years, however, Simson was again before the courts of the 
church accused of Arianism. For three years the ‘affair’ occupied 
almost the entire attention of the general assembly whose halls 
echoed to metaphysical speculation hitherto unknown in the 
courts of the Scottish church. In the end opinion was almost 
equally divided but resulted in a sentence of perpetual deposition. 

Simson has been described as ‘the true pioneer of constructive 
liberalism’ in the church (Mathieson, p.252). How far can this 
claim be attested? He had been accused of ‘adopting hypotheses 
which were different from those commonly used among orthodox 
divines and which were not evidently founded on Scripture and 
which tended to attribute too much to natural reason and the 
power of corrupt nature’. This ‘undue advancement of reason 
and nature’ was considered to be ‘always to the disparagement of 
revelation and efficacious free grace’ (Acts, p.518). It was in effect 
Simson’s ‘rationalism’ that was ‘offensive’. God had, he main- 
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tained, ‘by the light of nature and the works of creation given to 
all men an objective revelation of his placabilitas or reconciliabilitas 
and that therefore those who seek in sincerity and truth and by 
diligent use of the means which providence supplies will discover 
an understanding of the way by which reconciliation can be 
attained‘. And further when he maintained that reason—‘evident 
propositions naturally revealed’ —was the principium or fundamen- 
tum Theologiae, quatenus Argumentum quo probatur Dei existentia 
et Divinae Scripturae auctoritas’, he was clearly asserting the com- 
petence of unaided human reason to attain objective truth; he 
was, by such liberalising opening up the door to the charge, in 
anachronistic terms, of Arminianism. 

On his own confession Simson was open to new influences and 
found himself obliged to use other than traditional arguments to 
expound and defend the theology of the church. He argued that 
this should not be considered unreasonable in order to increase 
and not restrain people’s growth in grace and in the knowledge 
of god. ‘This’, he argued, ‘will still be allowed by those who are 
persuaded that our knowledge in Divinity is not yet arrived at 
perfection”. In such a way Simson showed that he regarded the 
study of theology as a continuing activity and that one must ever 
be seeking, with the aid of human reason, new forms of expressing 
one’s belief, and in failing to condemn Simson as a heretic we have 
proof of the emergence ofa new and much broader temper among 
the party that prevailed. Itis worth noting that Simson had among 
his friends and supporters Wishart’, Chalmers* and Hamilton’. 


4J. Flint, Examen Doctrinae D. 
Johannis Simson (Edinburgh 1718), 
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There now appeared the emergence of two streams in the theo- 
logical life of the church. One may be described as tending 
towards a liberalising of Calvinism, the other towards a harden- 
ing of it, with the result that theological teachers were being 
carefully watched. It was not therefore surprising that within a 
few years one of Simson’s strongest supporters was the subject of 
yet another heresy trial. 

Archibald Campbell (ob.1756), a pupil of Simson and through- 
out the controversy one ofhis strongest supporters, was appointed 
professor of divinity and ecclesiastical history in St Andrews in 
1730. Within a few years his oratio academica” and his Discourse 
proving that the apostles were no enthusiasts (London 1730) in 
which he sought to present a reasoned defence of the necessity of 
revelation in opposition to the attacks of the English deists, and 
in particular Tindal’s Christianity as old as the creation, brought 
him into conflict with the church. As one deeply interested in 
contemporary philosophical and theological controversy Camp- 
bell sought to meet the opponents of the idea of revelation as it 
were on their own ground and it was for the methods he used 
rather than for the ends he sought to serve that he found himself 
charged with heretical opinions. Campbell’s method was to take 
Tindal’s thesis that man can acquire knowledge of the being and 
perfection of god and of the immortality of human souls without 
supernatural instruction and by ‘impartial inquiry’ seek to dis- 
cover if there was in the history of mankind any evidence to sup- 
port it. If no satisfactory evidence was discovered then the con- 
clusion was to be drawn that ‘mankind without supernatural 
instruction are not of themselves able to discover them’ and that it 
is therefore reasonable to conclude that ‘to introduce even natural 
religion among men, supernatural revelation seems extremely 
necessary’. The writer’s intention was not to magnify revela- 


10 Oratio de vanitate luminis naturae pp.4-5. This work is an elaboration of 
(Edinburgh 1733). the thesis developed in the oratio aca- 
u Archibald Campbell, The Neces-  demica. 
sity of revelation (London 1739), 
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tion at the expense of natural religion, but to encourage in the 
defence of revelation rational inquiry and in particular a free 
inquiry into the history of mankind. In arriving at his conclusion 
that god must have favoured mankind with the blessing of a 
supernatural revelation Campbell claimed that common sense 
and reason had played their part and it is highly significant that 
he does not appeal at any point to the authority of an infallible 
book, or an infallible tradition, or to an infallible institution. In 
a remarkable passage he wrote ‘I do not here appeal to the books 
of Moses as a divine revelation. I only now regard them as a 
history that deserves at least as much credit as any other book of 
antiquity. ... Perhaps indeed, one cannot well determine whether 
Moses derived his history from tradition or from immediate reve- 
lation, but upon the best principles of reason one may be pretty 
sure that this article of his history [the creation] is undoubtedly 
true or that God did certainly inform the first men about his 
creating and forming the universe and thereby clearly pointed out 
to them his being and perfections, without the knowledge of 
which natural religion can have no foundation’ (pp.386-387). 

In seeking to defend his acceptance of the Christian revelation 
Campbell used a similar line ofapproach. Some of his contempo- 
raries refused to believe because they held that the apostles were 
‘enthusiasts’, men who had in the course of their devotion not 
kept within the compass of reason but allowed themselves to be 
carried away by the extravagant conceits of an overheated ima- 
gination, believing themselves to be under the benign emanations 
of heaven. By a critical examination of the New testament records 
he sought to show that this was not the case. The apostles, accept- 
ing the irresistible testimony of their own senses, had not re- 
nounced the government of reason or given themselves up to their 
own fancy. Many religious people in the previous age had done 
so but ‘this dangerous infection had very much abated its force 
and violence’ and he hopes it will go on ‘every day declining till it 
quite expires and gives place to the manly principles of Reason 
and Religion!’ (Discourse, p.8). 
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In advocating his views Campbell undoubtedly made state- 
ments that could not but cause alarm in the church; nevertheless 
when called to account he was able to clear himself of heresy and 
convinced many of his opponents that his intentions were pure 
and his writings sincerely designed for the defence of Christianity 
in his day. The general assembly received the report of the com- 
mittee charged with his examination, passed no formal sentence 
upon the professor, and contented itself with cautioning ministers 
and teachers ‘not to use doubtful expressions or propositions 
which may be construed in an erroneous sense’ (Acts, p.639; 
cf. p.644). This attitude is a clear indication of the strength of 
‘enlightened’ views within the church. Cunningham commented 
upon the candour and liberality of the assembly as worthy of all 
praise and continued ‘had the Church condemned Campbell, it 
would not have advanced the cause of religion, while it would 
have sent a poisoned shaft into the breast of philosophy, essaying 
the strength of its pinions for the first time in our country”. It 
must, however, be noted that while there was no intention upon 
the part of the church to cut loose from her moorings in Calvinism 
there is evidence of a pronounced shift in emphasis away from 
dogmatism in the direction of rationalism, and at the same time 
no real fear for the future of religion from that aspect. 

Nevertheless the church continued to be on guard, and on the 
same day in which the assembly received the report on Camp- 
bell’s books it passed an act concerning preaching in which it 
instructed its ministers to warn their congregations against deism 
and other errors, and recommended ministers to stress in their 
sermons the accepted doctrines of the faith and the necessity of 
conformity to the moral duties of the law ‘not from principles of 
reason only but also and more especially of revelation’ (Acts, 
p-636). Campbell’s writings had, in fact, called forth a number of 
pamphlets condemning his views, and many openly denounced 
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him; ‘one consoled himself with the reflection that the whole blest 
company of the Lord’s Children have as to religion heartily 
renounced the government of reason in its present state’ (Mathie- 
son, p.263). 

The church had, of course, in these years other matters to take 
up its attention. The Treaty of union, the Act oftoleration,and the 
Patronage act all brought difficulties. Those members who looked 
back to the presbyterian struggles of the 17th century asa glorious 
period found themselves coming more and more into conflict with 
the prevailing or moderate party and were, as we have seen, some- 
times referred to as ‘evangelicals’. A number of them found it 
impossible to remain loyal to their heritage and to stay within the 
establishment and consequently found liberty in secession, but 
the majority remained within the church and continued to witness 
against the liberalising elements. 


Throughout the second half of the century the ‘moderates’ 
exercised a dominant influence in the cultural, academic, and 
social life of the country and were the genuine product of the 
spirit of enlightenment and of the Scottish philosophy. In the 
courts of the church in the face of bitter popular criticism they 
prevented the sentence of excommunication being passed on 
David Hume (Cunningham, ii.348 ff.) and thereby encouraged 
the freedom of philosophical inquiry. It should not be forgotten 
that Thomas Reid (1710-1796) and George Campbell (1719- 
1796) were ministers of the church, as were James Beattie (1735- 
1804), Alexander Gerard (1728-1795) and William Robertson 
(1721-1793). Robertson, who is best remembered for the eminent 
place he occupies in the history of historiography, was for some 
twenty-five years the widely acclaimed leader of the moderate 
party and the most distinguished and influential member of the 
general assembly. The spirit of the age, however, was not only 
expressed in the cultural and intellectual activity of distinguished 
individuals, but also throughout the life of the church and most 
significantly in the pulpit. 
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We have already noted that in 1736 many had become aware 
of the trend away from dogma and towards moralism and that the 
general assembly had sought by an act to guard against change. 
That act was virtually a dead letter and throughout the second 
half of the century the pulpit became a potent influence in the 
spread of contemporary culture. Of several preachers renowned 
for the elegance and urbanity of their discourses none was more 
influential than Hugh Blair" (1718-1800). His sermons were pub- 
lished in several editions, translated into foreign languages!‘ and 
were read by the king. Johnson, we learn, went through them 
‘with more than approbation’. They were obviously composed 
with great care and were described by a contemporary as ‘culti- 
vated specimens of what had hitherto been rarely heard in Scot- 
land the polished, well-compacted and regular didactic oration’®. 
Throughout, the emphasis is on moral themes and the prudential 
virtues. In one he declared: ‘It is for the sake of man, not of God 
that worship and prayers are required, not that God may be 
rendered more glorious, but that man may be made better, that 
he may be confirmed in a proper sense of his dependent state and 
acquire those pious and virtuous dispositions in which his highest 
improvement consists. . . . For what purpose did thy Creator 
place thee in this world, in the midst of human society, but that as 
a man among men thou mightest cultivate humanity’ (i.12). And 
in another it is not surprising to find him calling upon his congre- 
gation ‘to remember the natural equality of men’ (i.67), ‘to sur- 
vey the natural equality on which Providence had placed man 
with man and reflect on the infirmities common to all. If the 
reflection on natural equality and mutual offences be insufficient 
to prompt humanity let us at least remember what we are in the 


13 one of the ministers of Edinburgh 


tish men of letters (London 1901), 
and first professor of rhetoric and 
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belles lettres at the university. 

14 see the catalogues of the British 
museum and the Bibliothéque natio- 
nale. 


15 quoted by H. G. Graham, Scot- 
1948 


16 James Finlayson, ‘A Short ac- 
count of the life and character of 
dr. Hugh Blair’ in Hugh Blair, Ser- 
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sight of God” (i.129). There are also many appeals to the ‘eye of 
reason’ and to the importance of religious knowledge, but it is not 
sufficient that men believe religion to be a wise and rational rule 
of conduct unless they relish it as agreeable and find it to carry 
its own reward (i.212). Moderation is a recurring theme. ‘Satisfy 
yourselves with what is rational and attainable. Train your minds 
to moderate views of human life and happiness’ (iii.199-200). 
‘Accustom yourselves to submit to the restraints which religion 
and virtue, which propriety and decency, with regard to reputa- 
tion and character impose’ (iii.201-202). 

Blair’s sermons reveal a man deeply influenced by the culture 
of the day and at the same time a man securely rooted in the tra- 
ditional theology of the church. The emphasis has changed; pre- 
destination, reprobation, and even justification are seldom if ever 
mentioned; and the pulpit had come to be regarded as the place 
of popular instruction in the art of attaining the good life. 

If, however, the spirit of the age had greatly influenced the 
pulpit, it had not seriously called in question the church’s attach- 
ment to Calvinism although it did influence the way in which 
theology was being taught. George Hill (1750-1819), principal 
of St Mary’s college, St Andrews, and professor of divinity, was 
influential towards the end of the century and succeeded Robert- 
son as leader of the moderate party. He is perhaps more repre- 
sentative of the accepted theology of the majority of that party 
than either principal Campbell of Aberdeen or professor Gerard, 
the author of the celebrated essays on taste and on genius. In his 
day and throughout the following century Hill was regarded as 
the most enlightened exponent of Calvinism and his Lectures in 
divinity (Edinburgh 1825) became the standard text book of 
theological instruction replacing the older Dutch compends. 

A staunch upholder of ‘extensive information and enlightened 
criticism’ as the ‘handmaids of religion’ (i.91; cf. i.339), Hill re- 
garded the increase of human knowledge not as giving Christians 
any reasonable ground of apprehending danger, but as a means 


of enabling them to defend the principles they had embraced, 
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of dissipating the objections of the ignorant and of establish- 
ing the faith of those who inquire. Biblical criticism was wel- 
comed as a ‘rational exposition of the Word of God’ and as ‘the 
true foundation of theological knowledge’ (i.104). He rejected 
that form of the doctrine of inspiration of scripture that main- 
tained ‘that every thought was put into the mind of the apostles 
and every word dictated by the Spirit of God’, while maintaining 
that the writers were ‘by the superintendence of the Spirit . . . 
effectually guarded from error’ and ‘furnished upon every occa- 
sion with that measure of inspiration which the nature of the 
subject required’ (i.337-338). 

With the advocates of natural religion he went a long way in 
regarding the gospel as a ‘republication of the religion of nature, 
imparting that knowledge upon this subject which is agreeable to 
the deductions of the most enlightened reason, but which un- 
favourable circumstances had prevented any man from attaining 
by means of reason, removing those errors to which no other 
method of instruction had applied any effectual remedy, and dif- 
fusing by its institutions to men of every condition, the informa- 
tion, instruction and the comfort which it conveys’ (i.388). But 
although the religion of nature includes the most exalted views 
of the perfections of god and of his moral government and is a 
complete delineation of the duties of man as a creature of god and 
as a member of society, it is, by its constitution, the religion of 
those who perform their duty and is defective as a religion in 
holding forth only general doubtful grounds of hope to those 
who transgress (i.393-394). 

Along with Campbell and Gerard, Hill maintained that reason 
was of supreme importance and did not consider that a creature 
accustomed to exercise his reason upon every other subject should 
be required to lay it aside in studying the evidence of religion. 
Nevertheless ‘one of the most important offices of reason was to 
recognise her limits. She can never be moved by any authority to 
receive as true what she perceive to be absurd, . . . she will readily 
admit that there may be in a subject some points which she knows 
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and others of which she is ignorant, she will not allow her ignor- 
ance of the latter to shake the evidence of the former; but yield 
a firm assent to that which she does understand without presuming 
to deny what is beyond her comprehension’ (i.426-427). 

It will not then be surprising to find Hill informing his students 
that the best preparation for the study of theology is sound logic, 
and recommending the study of Bacon, Locke and Reid, espe- 
cially Reid (i.428). 

Throughout his entire lectures and not merely in his apolo- 
getics Hill is most appreciative of the enlightenment of the pre- 
vious century in which he saw much to the advantage of religion 
and Christianity. “A more rational criticism . . . a more enlightened 
philosophy ...asounder logic... and a language less technical... 
have been employed in supporting the different theological 
opinions which former habits of thinking, or interpretations of 
Scripture have led men to adopt’ (1.439). It is ‘by this patient 
exercise of reason and criticism that a student of divinity is eman- 
cipated from all subjection to the opinions of men and led most 
certainly to the truth as it is in Jesus’ (i.443-444). 

I began this contribution by noting how unprepared the church 
was at the end of the seventeenth century to encourage the spirit 
of free inquiry. Throughout I have tried to indicate the main 
stages by which that unwillingness and unpreparedness was over- 
come. I am not forgetful that there remained many loyal people 
within the church and in the secession bodies who continued to 
be alarmed and to cppose change. Nevertheless much ground had 
been gained for the church by entering into the challenge so that 
Hill could conclude his prolegomena to the study and exposition 
of Calvinism with these words, surely not calculated to encourage 
the spirit of dogmatism: ‘the most useful lessons you can learn 
from me are ‘a habit of attention, a love of truth, and a spirit of 


inquiry’ (1.444). 
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The Scottish universities and Scottish society 
in the eighteenth century 


by R. G. Cant 


I 


It has long been accepted that among the countries which parti- 
cipated in the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century Scotland 
held a position of remarkable distinction. To some observers this 
accomplishment has seemed all the more remarkable, not merely 
because of the relative smallness of Scottish society and its relative 
remoteness from the chief generating centres of European thought 
but because of its apparently backward condition during the 
immediately preceding period. If, on this view, Scotland con- 
trived to enter the new world of the Enlightenment, it was only 
by escape from and denial of its recent past. 

Others, again, have seen the Scottish achievement of the 
eighteenth century as a freakish series of individual achievements 
owing nothing to the context in which they happened to occur. 
As Samuel Johnson said to James Boswell in another connection 
during their visit of 1773, ‘Scotland has no right to boast of this... 
it is owing to personal merit. I never denied personal merit to 
many of you’, but thereby discounting any national merit?. 

That the Scots have displayed a pronounced individualism 
throughout the whole of their history is undoubtedly true, but 
this quality is at the same time an inherent part of a national 


1 see e.g. P. Hume Brown, ed. Early 2 F. A. Pottle and C. H. Bennett, 
travellers in Scotland (Edinburgh edd. Boswell’s Journal of a tour to the 
1891). Hebrides (London 1963), p.47. 
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character as marked as anywhere else in Europe. From the very 
beginning of its organised existence, moreover, Scotland had 
been closely associated with Europe and influenced by European 
ideas. Thus the Scottish Enlightenment was not a completely 
novel experience but a product of the long-established conditions 
of Scottish life. In part, perhaps, a negative product brought 
about by reaction from these conditions, it was at the same time a 
fulfilment, in a new form, of certain deeply cherished aspirations 
of the Scottish people, above all a desire for liberty. 

Liberty is indeed the great theme of Scottish history. It was for 
liberty, not merely of their kingdom but within their kingdom 
that the Scots had fought their war of independence in the middle 
ages, and the religious reformation of the sixteenth century, often 
criticised as a perverse and restrictive development, could never 
have occurred if it had not offered liberation of a kind—liberation 
by an escape from the conventions and preconceptions of the 
middle ages, liberation in the democratic organisation of the new 
church, liberation even in the egalitarian dogmas of Calvinist 
theology. These dogmas, moreover, must not be thought of as 
being imposed on ignorant or docile congregations by masterful 
preachers. Rather were they to be tested by individual considera- 
tion and scripture study’, and as an essential part of their plan fora 
Christian commonwealth in Scotland in 1560 the reformers had 
proposed a programme of universal education—a school in every 
parish, a ‘college’ in every ‘notable town’, a reorganisation of the 
three ancient universities so as to provide a wider range of studies 
available to all young men of suitable abilities‘. 

Despite a denial of the desired finance this scheme was realised, 
at least in part, during the ensuing period’. By the seventeenth 
century educational facilities—including university education— 


8 J. Calvin, Znstitutes of the Christian 
religion, ed. J. T. McNeill (London 
1960), pp.69 ff; 189 ff. 

4 see the (first) book of discipline in 
W. Croft Dickinson, John Knox’s 
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were available on a more generous scale in Scotland than in most 
European countries while if we are to judge by the number and 
variety of persons who could read and write even before the end 
of the century Scottish society must have been one of the most 
literate of its aget. Though mere literacy in itself may be only of 
limited importance, it is the gateway to all higher intellectual 
achievement and the sole sure foundation of political freedom 
and social equality. 

In 1689 the libertarian cause achieved a notable triumph in 
Scotland with the vindication of the theory of popular sovereignty 
and the institution of effective parliamentary government’. Seven 
years later, in 1696, something like a complete system of universal 
education was realised when provision was made for the organisa- 
tion of parochial schools in most areas—in the Lowlands at 
least—where they had not already been established. As part of the 
same process reforms were effected in the universities which 
marked the first stage in their transition towards the great 
achievements of the eighteenth century’. 

There is a significant point here, that although the universities 
continued to be autonomous corporations they were regarded by 
parliament, by the church, and by Scottish opinion in general as 
part of a national system of education. In practice there was a 
working relationship between the universities and the schools 
and the low cost of university education ensured that any pupil 
of reasonable ability—the ‘lad o’ pairts’ of Scottish tradition— 
could proceed to a university without undue difficulty. In the 
early years of the eighteenth century some 1500 students were in 
attendance at the five Scottish universities—about as many as in 


6 the evidence is supplied by legal sion, than in England with its tendency 
and business documents of the period. towards ‘practical political solutions’. 
7it is an interesting fact that the 8 see Evidence ... taken and received 
political philosophy of Locke was by the Commissioners ... for visiting 
more closely realised in Scotland, with the universities of Scotland (London 
its strong radical tradition and its 1837). 
preference for clear and logical expres- 
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the two English universities although the population of Scotland 
was reckoned as one million against five millions in England. 

No doubt the very availability of university education in Scot- 
land gave it a somewhat ‘utilitarian’ character, but the close links 
between the universities and society made it the less likely that 
they would become backwaters of privileged indolence or that 
they would be swept out of touch with reality by any new wind 
of intellectual change. The outstanding characteristic of the 
Scottish universities in the eighteenth century is precisely this, 
that they featured prominently in the Enlightenment but with a 
restraint induced not so much by conservatism or intellectual 
timorousness as by a sense of social responsibility. 


II 


The Scottish universities were located respectively at 
St Andrews, Glasgow, Old Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and New 
Aberdeen’. The first three were fifteenth century foundations 
associated with the principal bishoprics of the mediaeval Scottish 
church. The two others were products of the reforming impulses of 
the late sixteenth century. In all of them—other than St Andrews 
—there was an economical identification of university and col- 
lege. Despite their high-sounding privileges the mediaeval uni- 
versities of Glasgow and (Old) Aberdeen consisted essentially 
of the “College of Glasgow’ and King’s college—a fact that had 
been accepted by the reformers in their reorganisation of the 
institutions. With this example before them the ‘Tounis college’ 
of Edinburgh and the Earl Marischal’s college at New Aberdeen 
not unnaturally assumed full university powers. At St Andrews 
by contrast the university comprised three distinct colleges 


° for details see R. G. Cant, The The Universities of Aberdeen (Aberdeen 
University of St Andrews (Edinburgh 1895); A. Grant, The University of 
1946); J. D. Mackie, The University of | Edinburgh (Edinburgh 1884). 
Glasgow (Glasgow 1954); R. S. Rait, 
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though even here there was an approximation to the prevailing 
pattern when the two ‘philosophy colleges’ combined in 1747 
leaving divinity as the sole concern of the other remaining 
college. 

The original purpose of the colleges had been to provide 
endowments for the support of the teachers and students of the 
university and buildings for their accommodation. All had in fact 
been envisaged as residential communities though this arrange- 
ment had never been realised at Edinburgh. In the course of the 
eighteenth century it was abandoned at Glasgow and Marischal 
college, and even at St Andrews and King’s college it was insisted 
on only for ‘bursars’ or foundationers. At Glasgow the professors 
occupied a group of houses within the college. Otherwise both 
professors and students were scattered through the town and to 
a great extent absorbed in the life of their locality. 

There is here another important characteristic of the Scottish 
universities in the eighteenth century, that three of them—and 
these the largest and most influential—were located in sizeable 
cities. At the beginning of the century Edinburgh had perhaps 
40,000 inhabitants, advancing to some 70,000 by its close. In the 
same period Glasgow increased from about 15,000 to nearly 
80,000 and New Aberdeen from about 10,000 to nearly 30,000. 
Although St Andrews had lost much of its old importance it had 
a population of around 4000 during most of the century while 
Old Aberdeen, though not much more than a village in itself, was 
able to share in the amenities of New Aberdeen a mere mile 
away”. 

These Scottish towns were genuine urban communities with a 
long tradition of political and cultural independence. Even 


10 while these figures may appear 
very small by twentieth century 
standards it is usually accepted that in 
the eighteenth century only about a 
dozen towns in Europe had popula- 
tions of over 100,000 and that towns of 


10,000 were of considerable impor- 
tance in the life of the period. See 
R. Mols, Introduction a la démographie 
des villes d’ Europe du XIV‘ au XVIII 
siècle (Louvain 1954-1956), ii.504-528. 
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St Andrews, decayed as it was, supported an educated society of 
some account outside the university. Glasgow and New Aberdeen 
were important regional centres with well-staffed professions, 
enterprising and cultured merchants, skilled and highly literate 
artisans. Edinburgh, despite the union of 1707, retained some- 
thing of a metropolitan character as the seat of the supreme 
courts (administering the distinctive system of Scots law), as the 
meeting place of the General assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
and the principal centre for printing and publishing in the still 
separate society of ‘North Britain’. 


MI 


It was through their activities in the field of professional train- 
ing, especially for medicine and the law, that the Scottish uni- 
versities first attained to any considerable distinction in the 
eighteenth century. This was partly because the ground had al- 
ready been well-prepared, in the later seventeenth century, by the 
pioneer (though mainly ‘extra-mural”) work of Sibbald, Balfour, 
and Pitcairn in the one field and of Stair and Mackenzie in the 
other. It is worthy of note that it was on a reputation secured by 
training and teaching exclusively in Edinburgh that Pitcairn was 
invited to become a professor in Europe’s leading medical school 
at Leyden in 1692. On this basis it was possible for Alexander 
Monro, first professor of anatomy at Edinburgh, and himself a 
former student at Leyden, to establish a properly organised 
faculty in his own university in the 1720s. His scientific and 
humane approach to his duties was reflected not only in his 
teaching but in his organisation with the enlightened lord pro- 
vost, George Drummond, of the Royal infirmary of Edinburgh 
in 1738. 

Just a year before this, in 1737, John Erskine had begun his 
distinguished tenure of the chair of Scots law (at Edinburgh) 


which was to produce a legal school of equal eminence. What 
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must also be emphasised in this connection is the extent to which 
the peculiar nature of Scots law and the outlook of Scottish judges 
and advocates allowed these academic studies to affect actual legal 
practice. Much influenced by canon law in the sixteenth and by 
Roman-Dutch law in the seventeenth century, Scots law was 
moulded into a system by ‘institutional writers’ like Stair and 
Erskine and their successors whose works were cited in the courts 
—and still are—with almost as much authority as statute law and 
infinitely greater force than precedent. Thus the law applied in 
the courts was in part reformed by the enlightened reflections of 
some of the greatest minds of the age". 

Compared with these substantial achievements, first at Edin- 
burgh and then at Glasgow, in medicine and the law, the condition 
of the arts faculties in the Scottish universities must appear rather 
mundane until far on in the eighteenth century. Brilliant work was 
indeed done, first by James and David Gregory and then by 
Colin McLaurin, in the somewhat peripheral subject of mathe- 
matics, but within the curriculum proper the most significant 
change was one of organisation rather than of content when 
specialist professors replaced the regents who had hitherto taken 
it in turn to provide the entire instruction of the four years course 
of study towards the Master’s degree. Yet the broad scope and 
philosophical emphasis of the traditional arts curriculum and the 
fact that it was a necessary preliminary to study in the profes- 
sional faculties of medicine, law, and divinity was in itself of 
immense cultural value, however old-fashioned some of its 
ingredients might be. Scottish professional men were accustomed 
to think in philosophical terms which infused their work witha 
more elevated scale of values and gave to their activities and those 
of their academic colleagues an underlying unity. 


1 it is well known that the Scottish 12 the change was completed first at 
bench of the period included an Edinburgh in 1708. 
unusual number of scholarly men, the 
most outstanding being Henry Home, 
lord Kames. 
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Signs of a new quality in Scottish philosophical thought are 
to be found quite early in the eighteenth century in Gershom 
Carmichael, first professor of moral philosophy in the university 
of Glasgow. In his works, published in the 1720s, he showed a 
very complete understanding of all the great philosophers of the 
seventeenth century and a tendency to reach conclusions of his 
own on the lines that were to characterise Scottish philosophical 
thought for many years to come. When he died, he was succeeded 
(from 1729 to 1746) by his pupil Francis Hutcheson who carried 
his line of inquiry a significant stage further. 

Hutcheson is, indeed, something of a paradox. A Presbyterian 
minister, he advanced a view of morals that was as much stoic as 
Christian and having, as far as the eighteenth century was con- 
cerned, rather more in common with that of David Hume than 
with the ‘Scottish philosophy of common sense’. Hutcheson’s 
pupil Adam Smith, who held this same chair of moral philosophy 
from 1752 to 1764, was far more remarkable as a sociologist than 
as a moralist in the conventional sense. It was in fact through his 
extremely detached and analytical approach to human activity, 
especially in the commercial and industrial sphere, that he was 
enabled to become ‘the father of political economy’. In view ofall 
this, it might perhaps be said that it was mainly on account of the 
clarity and consistency of his conclusions rather than from any 
inherent difference in his intellectual attitude that Hume was not 
accepted as professor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh in 1745 
while Hutcheson and Smith occupied the corresponding chair at 
Glasgow undisturbed”. 

The fact is that by the mid-eighteenth century the atmosphere 
of Scottish society had become remarkably liberal and tolerant. 
If there were limits to this tolerance—in the refusal of those con- 


18 see E. C. Mossner, Life of David 
Hume (Edinburgh 1954), pp.153 ff. 
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cerned with educational appointments to entrust an avowed 
sceptic with the official instruction of youth—thisis not altogether 
surprising. In any event Hume was able to pursue his disquieting 
speculations with as much freedom in his homeland as in France 
and was on amicable, and often very cordial, terms with those ofa 
more orthodox turn of mind. In his acute controversy with prin- 
cipal George Campbell of Marischal college on the question of 
miracles in 1762 he was able to thank his adversary—who had 
shown him his manuscript and modified some of its ‘vehemence’ 
—for ‘the civil and obliging manner in which you have conducted 
the dispute against me on so interesting a subject’. Such urbanity 
and mutual respect are the marks of a highly civilised society and 
this Scotland had undoubtedly become. 

Helped to some extent by the union of 1707 but mainly by its 
own native ingenuity the country had achieved a fairly advanced 
and stable economy based on an agricultural and industrial revo- 
lution of steadily expanding potentialities. Many of these develop- 
ments were actively assisted by the universities or university 
teachers, as in the work of Joseph Black in industrial chemistry 
and the support given to James Watt by the university of Glasgow 
in the development of the steam engine’. The process of economic 
change was accompanied by changes in the actual appearance of 
town and countryside. The arts flourished, and even if the official 
backing of Glasgow university could not ensure permanence for 
the Academy of art founded by its printers, the gifted brothers 
Foulis, in 1758, the fact that it was given illustrates the integration 
of academic life with the cultural development of the age’*. 


14 J. Y. T. Greig,ed. Letters of David technological developments took place 


Hume (Oxford 1932), i.360. almost entirely outside the univer- 
15 Elie Halévy in his History of the. sities. 
English people in 2815, trans. E. I. 16 see D. Murray, Robert and Andrew 


Watkins and D. A. Baillie (London Foulis (Glasgow 1913), especially 
1924), i.486-487, remarks on the fact pp. 66 ff. 
that in England such scientific and 
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Scotland was an integrated society in another sense, that this 
achievement was not, as elsewhere, the preserve of an exclusive 
caste. Opportunities to share in its enjoyment were open, as a 
matter of principle, and on an extended scale, to all persons of the 
requisite talent. In this, however, as in much else, the age of the 
Enlightenment was but continuing an old tradition ina new form. 
Scottish society, as we have seen, had long been permeated by 
libertarian ideas and democratic attitudes that blunted the in- 
equalities of rank and influence. Most children began their educa- 
tion together in the parish school and a significant number might 
expect to meet again in later life, if not as fellow-students at the 
university, at least as fellow-elders in the government of the 
church. There was a natural respect for skill and learning regard- 
less of social status and this was strengthened rather than signi- 
ficantly altered by the technological and intellectual changes of 
the eighteenth century. 

This integration of Scottish society produced a strong sense of 
social responsibility which affected the new spirit of inquiry in 
two particular ways. Scientists were anxious to employ their 
discoveries for the benefit of their fellow-men. Philosophers 
were no less concerned about the social implications of their 
thinking. This conscientious approach is especially to be seen in 
the work of Thomas Reid and Adam Ferguson. In their academic 
connections and their philosophical attitudes they may in fact be 
regarded as the most representative figures in Scottish university 
life during the middle and later part of the century. Reid was a 
graduate of Marischal college, a regent at King’s college, and pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at Glasgow, in succession to Adam 
Smith, from 1764 to 1796. Ferguson was a St Andrews graduate 
and professor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh from 1760 to 
1785. Of the two Reid was perhaps the more powerful thinker but 
Ferguson showed an understanding of human problems of quite 
remarkable depth and comprehension. 
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To Reid the supreme and unavoidable problem of philosophy 
was to deal with the situation created by the publication in 1739 of 
Hume’s Treatise of human nature. In effect Hume had claimed 
that our awareness of the external world was basically and ines- 
capably individual and that an analogous predicament obtained 
in regard to morals. Consequently no certainty could be 
attained and no agreement reached ‘in any proposition, either in 
philosophy or common life, Against this Reid advanced (in 
1764) his Inquiry into the human mind on the principles of common 
sense in which, briefly, he argued that cognition was based on 
certain ‘natural judgments’ inherent in and common to all human- 
ity. These assure us of the existence of the external world and 
‘serve to direct us in the common affairs of life’*. 

Whether one accepts Reid’s argument or not, one feature must 
impress us, namely, that his thought took account of mankindasa 
whole. So, in a rather different way, did Adam Ferguson in his 
remarkable History of civil society published three years after 
Reid’s /nquiry in 1767". Organised society, in Ferguson’s view, 
came into being as a fulfilment of man’s innate propensities, but 
its maintenance depended on the cultivation among its members 
of moral qualities of forbearance and humanity, on a sense of 
social solidarity, and a just and harmonious relationship between 
society and the individual. He was particularly conscious of the 
dangers that accompanied the growth of economically advanced 
societies, such as Scotland had become, when sheer social frag- 
mentation might render true democratic government impossible. 
Ferguson’s concept of ‘civil society’ is a typical product of the 
Scottish Enlightenment, marked as it is by careful study of the 
facts, by an austere sense of civic duty, by Christian compassion, 
and by genuine democratic feeling. 


17 Works, edd. T. H. Green and 19 An Essay on the history of civil 
T. H. Grose (London 1874-1875), society, ed. D. Forbes (Edinburgh 
i.5 47. 1966). 

18 Works, ed. W. Hamilton (7th ed., 
Edinburgh 1872), i.209. 
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It is well known that Reid was succeeded in the philosophical 
field by Dugald Stewart at Edinburgh and Ferguson in the socio- 
logical by John Millar at Glasgow. For all that had passed before, 
it was now that the Scottish universities attained their greatest 
fame. Students flocked from all parts of Europe to enrol in their 
classes, and even in England, despite some jibes at ‘Scotch meta- 
physics’, young men of promise were advised to repair to Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow rather than to Oxford and Cambridge to 


acquire an understanding of the problems of human behaviour 
(Halévy, i.473). 


VI 


The eminence of the two largest universities, in the two largest 
cities, in the fields of philosophy, law, and medicine is undeniable, 
but in assessing the total achievement of the Scottish universities 
in the eighteenth century it must be asked whether this condition 
was reflected in all the colleges and in all branches of study. To a 
surprising extent it was. ‘The Scottish universities formed a group 
with a common intellectual tradition, common educational 
objectives, and between the members of which there was a 
regular movement of teaching staff. If St Andrews and Aberdeen 
lacked the galaxy of talent accumulated by Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, they contained devoted and competent teachers in 
touch with the intellectual movements of the age. That severe 
critic of the Scots, Samuel Johnson, when informed of the mere 
hundred students who survived here in 1773, ‘saw no reason for 
imputing their paucity to the present professors’ by whom he had 
been received ‘with all the elegance of lettered hospitality’. 

The intellectual vitality of Aberdeen is well illustrated by the 
Philosophical society which flourished there between 1758 and 
1773. Its first secretary was Thomas Reid and it included doctors, 
scientists, and divines as well as philosophers in the more technical 
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sense, professional men as well as professors from King’s and 
Marischal college. Its discussions ranged over a wide variety of 
topics and promoted an extraordinary number of important 
publications”. 

What is insufficiently realised is that something of this type of 
intellectual activity was to be found in the instruction of university 
students. While much importance was attached to lecturing, at 
which Dugald Stewart in particular excelled”, a significant place 
was also assigned to regular oral examination by the professor of 
the students attending his class. While this ‘catechising’ might 
consist of little more than question and answer it could also lead to 
genuine discussion of matters of primary importance. 

The achievement of the universities was characterised not only 
by the cultivation of the highest standards of academic distinc- 
tion within traditional disciplines but by the extension of the 
scope of instruction and research into new fields. As was perhaps 
natural at the time, biology and chemistry developed initially 
within the medical schools, as did the new developments in 
physics within the faculties of arts. 

In humane studies the chief innovations were the addition, at 
least as options within the arts curriculum, of history and what 
was called in the language of the day the study of belles lettres, but 
the latter was really a growth out of the older study of rhetoric, 
and the first chair in the subject, established at Edinburgh in 1762, 
was entitled accordingly. History, despite the earlier work of 
Scottish academics such as John Major and George Buchanan, 
was more of a novelty. The first specialist chair (other than the 
so-called chairs of ‘divinity and ecclesiastical history’) was 
founded at Edinburgh in 1719, five years before the regius 


21 see W. R. Humphries, “The 
first Aberdeen philosophical society’ 
Transactions of the Aberdeen philo- 
sophical society (Aberdeen 1938), 
V.203-238. 

22 according to Henry Cockburn, 


‘To me his lectures were like the 
opening of the heavens. His noble 
views, unfolded in glorious sentences, 
elevated me into a higher world’; 
Memorials of his time (Edinburgh 
1910), p.24. 
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professorships in the two English universities, although ‘prelec- 
tions’ in civil history had actually been given by a separate 
lecturer at Glasgow as early as 1692. The subject, however, had 
rather a chequered career at both universities. At Glasgow it 
became a subsidiary interest of the chair of ecclesiastical history 
while at Edinburgh, as later at St Andrews, the professor of 
‘universal civil history’ was discouraged by his exclusion from 
the regular academic curriculum. Despite this a good deal of 
history was in fact taught and even more written by professors of 
philosophy like Adam Ferguson and Robert Watson, by profes- 
sors of law like John Millar, and above all by the distinguished 
divine William Robertson who presided over Edinburgh uni- 
versity as principal from 1762 to 1793. 

In effect, then, the new types of scholarship developed in the 
eighteenth century were represented in the Scottish universities 
though, characteristically, to a great extent as enlargements of the 
central philosophical disciplines. Just as the languages of the 
ancient civilisations of Greece and Rome had for long been 
studied in Scotland as much as keys to their ideas as for their 
intrinsic philological and literary interest, so history and econo- 
mics, physics and chemistry, and most other subjects, were 
approached philosophically, however meticulous the examina- 
tion of their factual content might be. In their research as in their 
teaching Scottish academics of the period rarely forgot that all 
knowledge is a unity and that its pursuit involves mankind as well 
as man. 
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the eighteenth century 
by Douglas Young 


I have the honour to address you on the theme of Scotland and 
Edinburgh in the eighteenth century, a theme that has already 
been traversed in parts by earlier lecturers at this conference, 
dealing with several specialist aspects. My duty presumably is to 
deal with some more general features of the country and the city 
and the activities of their inhabitants between 1701 and 1800, a 
hundred years of accelerating changes, amounting to revolutions, 
in agriculture, in engineering, in manufactures, in the balance of 
power among empires, and in the mental spheres that are our 
especial interest. 

In 1701 Edinburgh was still the seat of the independent parlia- 
ment of Scotland, a meritorious legislature, first recorded in the 
year 1173. Its first meeting in Edinburgh was in 1215. To put 
matters in perspective, it may be well to remind you that Scotland 
was one of the few European nations able to maintain indepen- 
dence against the Roman empire. The historian Tacitus describes 
how his father-in-law Agricola spent several years up to 84 A.D. 
trying to conquer our Celticancestors. The Romans did not desist 
from their efforts to conquer us until almost the year 400 A.D. 

The Christian religion was established among us before the 
year 400, and in the sixth century we underwent our first major 
religious revival, through the activities of an Irish hot-gospeller, 
saint Columba. From that period, when st Columba went with 
two Irish Picts to visit the high king Brude near Inverness, we have 
a pretty clear picture of the evolution of our kingdom as an 
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independent national state for over a thousand years, till 1603, 
when king James the sixth of Scotland inherited the thrones of 
England and Ireland, and France also, as was claimed till 
George the third’s time. 

In 1603, when the English ran short of a monarch by the death 
of Elizabeth Tudor, it was natural enough for them to offer their 
throne to the king of Scots, he being its true heir through a 
female line. But it was a misfortune for Scotland that king Jamie 
did not continue to rule from Edinburgh, and send viceroys to 
London and Dublin and Cardiff, in the way in which today his 
descendant queen Elizabeth, the second to none, sends governors- 
general to Canada and Australia. 

The effect of the dynastic union between 1603 and 1707 was 
that the Scots parliament and government here in Edinburgh 
were frequently at loggerheads with the absentee monarch and 
his mainly English advisers in London. For instance, during the 
1630°s a vulgarian careerist archbishop of Canterbury named 
William Laud persuaded king Charles the first to attempt to 
impose on the people of Scotland a system of church government 
and worship that they disliked. The result was the civil wars, in 
which finally king Charles lost his head. 

The religious contentions continued under Cromwell and the 
later Stewarts till 1689: so that half the seventeenth century was 
wasted in expensive and time-consuming political and military 
struggles that diverted men’s minds from economic and intel- 
lectual progress. In so far, therefore, as professor Trevor-Roper 
may be right in speaking of the seventeenth century as ‘Scotland’s 
dark age’, it would be salutary to add the reflection that a major 
element in the darkness was the obscurantist policy of London 
governments attempting to impose their ideas on the Scottish 
nation. 

In fact, my studies suggest that the seventeenth century in 
Scotland was by no means the ‘dark age’ that professor Trevor- 
Roper fancies he finds. He is completely wrong in asserting that 
there was less travelling abroad by Scots in the seventeenth 
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century than earlier. Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, whom 
he mentioned with approbation, has a famous passage describing 
the swarms of Scots who distinguished themselves in the Thirty 
years war that ended in 1648. Even if fewer Scots took service in 
France than before the reformation of 1560, any reduction in that 
direction was more than compensated for by the numbers who 
went to Sweden or Denmark or the Netherlands, or served 
Catholic sovereigns like the emperor and the king of Poland. 
During Cromwell’s usurpation, also, many Scots spent years of 
exile on the continent. 

Professor Trevor-Roper’s studies thus far appear to have led 
him to conclude that there was in seventeenth century Scotland a 
lack of an educated laity. I doubt very much if a thorough 
investigation of all the sources would bear out his conclusion. 
Incidentally, I question whether one should use the term /aity 
here at all. As Cardinal Bellarmine pointed out, Protestantism 
abolished the distinction between clergy and laity. Be that as it 
may, seventeenth century Scotland, having regard to population, 
was by no means conspicuously lacking in “educated laity’. Pro- 
fessor Trevor-Roper himself mentioned individuals like Napier 
of Merchiston and sir Thomas Urquhart as ‘heroic eccentrics’. 
We must always be grateful for heroic eccentrics, even if they 
happen to be also regius professors. But neither Napier nor 
Urquhart sprouted miraculously out of nothing. There was a 
pretty widespread stratum of highly cultivated lairds and bur- 
gesses to which they belonged. One thinks, for instance, of the 
Latin poets of the Delitiae poetarum Scotorum, published in 1637 
at Amsterdam, at the expense of sir John Scott of Scotstarvet, 
author of The Staggering state of Scots statesmen. Even dr Samuel 
Johnson, who enjoyed provoking the Scots, as much as professor 
Trevor-Roper does, gave the verdict that this anthology ‘would 
have done honour to any nation’. What about Scott of Scotstar- 
vet’s brother-in-law, William Drummond of Hawthornden, and 
his circle? What of dr Arthur Johnston, royal physician and 
internationally renowned Latin poet? Professor Trevor-Roper 
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mentioned sir Robert Murray, the first president of the Royal 
society of London, but not his brother-in-law lord Balcarres, and 
that delightful circle whose activities and correspondence are set 
forth in that splendid family history, The Lives of the Lindsays. 
What about sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh and the men 
who founded the Advocates’ library, now the National library of 
Scotland? What about sir Robert Sibbald and the men who 
founded the Royal college of physicians? What about that family 
of mathematical and scientific geniuses, the Gregorys? 

I was particularly stupefied when I heard professor Trevor- 
Roper ask the question: ‘How did the barbarous country take 
off’ It was no barbarous country that produced James Dal- 
rymple, first viscount of Stair, and his Jnstitutions of the law of 
Scotland, a work of enlightenment with the mental grasp of an 
Aristotle—a work, indeed, unparalleled to this day by any pro- 
duction of English law. About it I quote the eminent authority of 
lord Cooper of Culross: ‘The publication of his Znstitutions in 
1681 marked the creation of Scots Law as we have since known 
it,—an original amalgam of Roman Law, Feudal Law, and native 
customary law, systematised by the resort to the law of nature 
and the Bible, and illuminated by many flashes of ideal meta- 
physics. . . the resort still occasionally made to Stair in the House 
of Lords and the Privy Council suggests that it is not only in the 
estimation of his fellow-countrymen that he falls to be ranked 
among the great jurists of all time’. 

Concerning the Scots parliament that made the laws of Scot- 
land, I would quote a verdict by a jurist who was famous in sir 
Walter Scott’s day as the leading historian of Europe, sir Archi- 
bald Alison; he wrote: ‘the early precocity of Scotland in legisla- 
tive wisdom, and the extraordinary provisions made by its native 
Parliament in remote periods, not only for the well-being of the 
people, but the coercion alike of regal tyranny and aristocratic 
oppression, and the instruction, relief and security of the poorer 
classes, is one of the most remarkable facts in the whole history of 
modern Europe’. 
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As I mentioned, the Scots parliament was still functioning here 
in Edinburgh when the century opened, in 1701. In 1706 it 
agreed to an international treaty, which came into force on the 
first of May 1707, setting up a single parliament for the united 
kingdom of what was called Great Britain—in French, Grande 
Bretagne—the adjective being used for the practical and not 
vainglorious purpose of distinguishing it from Britanny, Bre- 
tagne, now incorporated with France. I look forward to the day 
when queen Elizabeth, or more possibly the duke of Edinburgh, 
will go to Rennes and pronounce loudly the slogan: ‘Vive la 
Bretagne libre’. 

Now I think I heard professor Trevor-Roper remark that the 
Presbyterian church of Scotland was against the parliamentary 
union with England in 1707. If he did say that, I fear he was not 
quite correct. The Presbyterian church, established in 1690 after 
the expulsion of James the seventh, would have preferred a 
federal union of the Scots and English parliaments, rather than 
the more or less completely incorporating union that in fact 
ensued. In the preliminary negotiations the church opposed the 
union, but agreed to it on condition of guarantees for a whole 
series of Scottish institutions, including the Scots law and law- 
courts, and the religious monopoly of the Presbyterian church as 
established by law. Without those guarantees the union of par- 
liaments in 1707 would not have gone through. 

Its motives, on the Scots’ side, were primarily religious, and 
secondarily commercial. Because queen Anne had no healthy 
children, the problem of succession to the crowns of the two 
nations was becoming acute, with two obvious contenders, 
George of Hanover as the Protestant champion, and the exiled 
Roman Catholic king James ‘owre the watter in France, a 
pensioner of king Louis the fourteenth, whose revocation of the 
edict of Nantes and persecution of the Protestant minority made 
him the Adolf Hitler of his times. To secure the Protestant suc- 
cession in face of what they felt to be the menace of popery and an 
obscurantist French imperialism, the majority of the Scots 
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members of parliament acquiesced reluctantly in the terms of the 
1707 treaty. 

Professor Trevor-Roper was heard to pronounce the phrase 
‘narrow nationalism’. This adjective ‘narrow’ is often heard, as a 
sort of Homeric or formulaic epithet of ‘nationalism’, from the 
mouths of English propagandists when they are talking about 
any manifestation of patriotism other than English nationalism. 
It is true, always and everywhere, that in large public questions 
involving a lot of people arguing and advocating, some indi- 
viduals will take narrower views and others will take broader 
views. But it cannot be said that the patriotic party in the last 
Scots parliament, so far, were lacking in width of vision. Their 
main theorist was Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, a man whose 
library and correspondence and publications show him to have 
been as widely educated and travelled as any Englishman of his 
time. He had, for example, joined Monmouth’s rebellion against 
papist despotism in England, and had fought in Hungary against 
the Turkish imperialism there. Fletcher of Saltoun advocated a 
federal union, as part of a scheme for a federation embracing the 
whole of Europe, an ideal which has still not been conspicuously 
advanced by English statesmanship. 

The English negotiators in 1706 and 1707 regarded all talk of 
federalism as a mere chimera; by their failure to appreciate the 
rightness of federal principles the English (as some now think) 
were to lose the American colonies later in the eighteenth century, 
and make a mess of the rest of the British empire since then. Be 
that as it may, the union took place in 1707, and the Scots parlia- 
ment has so far met no more. Forty-five Scots members were 
admitted to the house of Commons at Westminster, and 16 repre- 
sentative peers were elected to represent the numerous Scottish 
peerage in the Lords. Thus 61 of the wealthiest men in Scotland 
were automatically transferred from Edinburgh to London, with 
all the loss of patronage thereby implied for Scottish tradesmen 
and architects and artists and actors. The immediate result for 
Edinburgh after 1707 wasasharp downturnincommercial activity. 
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Edinburgh remained, however, the seat of the supreme law- 
courts of Scotland, and of the legal firms doing business there. It 
remained the chief town of Scotland, even with a population of 
only about 30,000 in a total Scottish population little above one 
million spread over 20 million acres, about 32,000 sq.miles. The 
General assembly of the church met annually at Edinburgh in 
May. Edinburgh had also a civic university, founded in 1582, 
more or less on the model of the university of Calvinist Geneva; 
and Edinburgh university had recently had an infusion of the 
newest ideas in science and medicine from the Netherlands and 
elsewhere. Thus Edinburgh became an educational centre for 
serious students from far outside Scotland. It must be remembered 
that in the eighteenth century England had only two univer- 
sities, Oxford and Cambridge, and both of them were passing 
through an academic dark age, however enlightened Oxford 
might be as a fashion centre outshining the lustre of Bath. Ireland 
had only Trinity college, Dublin, a centre of the Episcopalian 
establishment. What were called nonconformists from England, 
Wales, and Ireland therefore made their way in substantial num- 
bers to Edinburgh, and to a lesser extent to Glasgow, all through 
the eighteenth century and till after the middle of the nineteenth. 

As professor Youngson told us, the actual physical construc- 
tion of the Georgian new town belonged to the last third of the 
eighteenth century. For most of the century we have to think of 
Edinburgh as the old town, on its ridge from the castle to Holy- 
rood palace. The castle contained a garrison of some 2000 mer- 
cenaries faithful to the Hanoverian succession; the palace was 
surrounded by grazing sheep and by cesspools, but housed a few 
dowager countesses and other relatives of peers who had a right 
to rooms there. In the immediate neighbourhood there was a 
sanctuary for debtors, of whom Edinburgh had a great many. 
Professor Trevor-Roper remarked on the frugality of the eight- 
eenth century Scots; but that frugality is in fact a myth. A very 
shrewd English observer, captain Topham, in his Letters from 
Edinburgh in 1774 and 1775, comments that the Scots ‘are far 
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from being frugal: in general they live up to the amount of their 
incomes’. He goes on that ‘The people of landed property have, 
in general, outrun their estates’. Indeed, professor Youngson 
pertinently informed us that the city fathers of this supposedly 
canny town had by 1833 run up a municipal debt of some 
£400,000, with a nett annual income of £25,000. 

Running downhill from the castle to the palace was the royal 
mile, a broad street capable of carrying five coaches abreast, 
except where some antiquated buildings stood in the middle near 
the high kirk of st Giles, and where a fortified gateway separated 
Edinburgh proper from the Canongate, formerly owned by the 
Augustinian canons of the abbey of Holyrood beside the palace. 
Once a week there was a market extending most of the way down 
the High street. On ordinary weekdays vegetables were retailed 
at the cross by a sorority of gin-drinking old women. 

The houses rose high on either side of the High street and the 
Canongate, to as many as 12 stories: so that the whole street gave 
the impression of a canyon with windows. Visitors were 
astounded at the height of the blocks of stone masonry, as today 
an Eskimo might marvel at the skyscrapers of Manhattan. The 
continuous blocks of building were divided according to the 
ownership of the land on which they stood, and a particular 
block was thus termed a and. We can still see today Gladstone’s 
land, house of the ancestors of the prime minister William Ewart 
Gladstone, with its arcade on the street level, its handsome 
painted ceilings on the reception floors, and its upper stories 
where the merchant-laird housed his family and his stock in 
trade of textiles. 

In each land there was a common stone stairway, running up 
through the whole eight or ten or twelve stories, and a separate 
house on each level. The nobility and gentry, the judges and 
wealthier merchants and lawyers, lived for preference on the 
fifth and sixth floors: artisans and poorer people lived below and 
above. Every shopkeeper was likely to display his sign on the 
façade facing the street, so that captain Topham was bemused by 
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the variety of objects of trade portrayed, usually in black paint 
on a violently contrasting background of yellow or red or blue. 
There were also pious mottoes in Latin or Scots, picked out in 
gilded lettering; and here and there the shields and crests of noble 
families. A few of the wealthier nobles had elegant houses with 
gardens on the south side of the city near the palace; but most of 
them, even if they might own thousands of acres and live in the 
country in a comfortable castle of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, were happy with a room or two as a pied a terre when 
they came to Edinburgh for legal affairs. In having common 
stairs with families of all social ranks living around them, Edin- 
burgh was, of course, like Paris. Like Paris, too, it had pigs 
running in the streets. 

There were stables that let rooms for travellers, but no decent 
hotel or tourist accommodation till about 1780. Visitors would 
normally come with a letter of introduction to a friend, and then 
find themselves smothered with hospitality, and made one of the 
family, as captain Topham emphasises. The smell of the farmyard 
was particularly evident at night when the excreta of the past 
twenty-four hours were projected from the numerous windows 
of the high houses. At 10 p.m. drums were beaten, and the deluge 
began. In throwing the pail of slops from the window, the public 
spirited citizen would utter the warning cry, gardyloo, supposed 
to be derived from the days of the ‘auld alliance’ of Scotland and 
France, when the phrase may have been ‘prenez garde à l’eau’, or 
‘gardez vous de leau’. A belated wayfarer, on hearing the 
ominous gardyloo, would cry out ‘Haud your hand’, but some- 
times too late to save his wig from a malodorous aspersion. 

The excreta cast on the streets were collected by contractors, 
daily except on Sundays, and sold to neighbouring farmers, 
which greatly promoted the fertility of the countryside round 
Edinburgh. Professor Trevor-Roper quoted Macaulay’s invita- 
tion to compare the country round Rome and round Edinburgh, 
with respect to the ‘fertilizing force of the religion of the north’. 
The explanation has much less to do with thes ublime beauties of 
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Calvinist theology and church-discipline than with the availabil- 
ity to the unreformed Romans of the tawny Tiber, “father Tiber, 
to whom the Romans pray’, and into whose omni-recipient 
bosom the Romans have discharged whatever they had no fur- 
ther use for, ever since king Tarquinius Superbus constructed the 
cloaca maxima. 

Edinburgh society was dominated by the lawyers, most of 
whom were younger sons of land-owning families and had studied 
at Leiden or Utrecht. In the Netherlands they had become 
acquainted with Dutch methods of drainage and land-improve- 
ment. These they were now able to apply in peace on their own 
estates, or those of their cousins the lairds, now that the world in 
general had grown weary of carrying religious disputes to the 
point of warfare, as in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The result of the new farming methods was a cumulatively sen- 
sational boom in land-values, and in the cash incomes available to 
land-owners. This was the initial economic basis for the grandiose 
development of Edinburgh as a residential city, the winter head- 
quarters of the land-owning class. 

The first improved housing development was on the north 
west side of the main thoroughfare of the old town, a block of 
apartments called James’s court, designed only for the é/ite 
classes. That was where David Hume and James Boswell each 
lived for some time. The next superior housing scheme for the 
gentry was in 1766, George’s square, on the south-west, where 
sir Walter Scott’s father, a prominent lawyer, set up house on the 
west side. The university, with that vandalism which sometimes 
distinguishes academic collectivities, has recently demolished 
two sides of George’s square and erected some edifices that are 
unlikely to stimulate the preservationist zeal of posterity, even 
if dignified by such names as that of David Hume. 

By 1755 the old town had a population of 57,220; and by 1801, 
with Craig’s new town largely constructed, there were 82,560. 
In the 1750’s there were only 6845 houses, with an average 
occupancy of about nine persons, most of the houses being of 
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one or two rooms, with high infantile mortality and epidemic 
disease. There were at that time only 12 streets and 12 through 
lanes, called wynds. The bulk of the city consisted of small court- 
yards, called closes, giving access to the tall blocks of houses 
piled up ten or more stories high, with many of the windows 
getting almost no light. Access was on foot, or by sedan-chair, 
the sedan-chairs being mainly propelled by Gaelic-speaking 
Highlanders. By the 1790s, however, with the broad streets of 
the new town, people had all the oxygen they required, in what 
Robert Louis Stevenson called ‘the draughty parallelograms’. 
There were numerous hackney coaches for hire, as well as nearly 
two thousand private carriages, most of them four-wheeled. 
To get from the old town to the new town, besides the North 
bridge, finally opened in 1772, there was the earthen Mound, 
built in 1783, with one and a third million cartloads of earth dug 
from the foundations of the new town, a work, said lord provost 
Creech, greater than that of Alexander the great at Tyre. 

Coach-building became a major Edinburgh industry, just as 
Oxford today has its Morris motorworks. In 1783 one Edinburgh 
coachmaker sold 1000 crane-necked carriages to Paris. Others 
were shipped from Leith to St Petersburg, a city which, even 
renamed Leningrad, has much that reminded me of Edinburgh 
when I wandered its classic streets in the long white nights of 
midsummer. 

Professor Youngson commented on the way in which Edin- 
burgh lawyers profited from the growth of industry and com- 
merce in other parts of Scotland during the eighteenth century. 
The most sensational growth took place in the agricultural 
industry all over the Scottish mainland; and Edinburgh, as the 
winter headquarters of the landowning class, was the centre for 
the diffusion of ideas and inventions to every parish in the land. 
The parish ministers who came to the general assembly were 
equally concerned to disseminate material improvements. 

There was also in many parts of the country a growth of textile 
industries, which increasingly harnessed the abundant water- 
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power of Scotland. Cotton was brought in from America; flax 
was grown for linen, hemp for rope; wool from hill sheep on the 
borders and elsewhere was a basis for a major expansion of small- 
scale local industries. Forestry, fisheries, quarrying, coal-mining 
and iron-working also developed substantially, and with growing 
momentum. 

Scots had for generations emigrated as mercenary officers and 
soldiers to many countries. One such was an ancestor of general 
de Gaulle. From the middle eighteenth century they were 
increasingly recruited for so-called British regiments, some of 
them wearing tartan kilts or tartan trews, and they played a great 
part in conquering tracts of north America and India from the 
French. After the earl of Bute’s premiership in the 1760s Scots 
careerists made increasing inroads into the highest reaches of the 
imperialist oligarchy centred on London. Many of them returned 
from India or London with handsome fortunes, and helped to 
develop country estates or the city of Edinburgh here. For 
most of the eighteenth century there was nothing much in the 
way of political parties. Politics were dead in Scotland for most 
of the time. The London government was an affair of bribery 
and corruption by groups of courtiers jockeying for power. 
Some of the Scots became quite good at this game. For the first 
half of the century Scotland was run by the second and third 
dukes of Argyll, chiefs of the numerous and powerful clan 
Campbell. Then the patronage passed to their cousin the 3rd earl 
of Bute, the first Scotsman to become prime minister, to be 
followed by that odd series of Scots prime ministers which 
includes Aberdeen, Gladstone, Rosebery, Balfour, Campbell- 
Bannerman, Bonar Law, Ramsay Macdonald, Harold Macmillan, 
and sir Alec Douglas-Home. 

The 1745 Jacobite rising caused some excitement in Edin- 
burgh, as prince Charles Edward came into the town and held 
parties at Holyrood, which attracted swarms of sentimental 
ladies. But no Edinburgh man enlisted in his troops. An old 
minister in an Edinburgh church put up a prayer for him during 
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his residence thus: ‘O Lord, this young man that has come among 
us seeking an earthly crown, grant him a heavenly one’. 

After lord Bute’s prime ministership in the 1760s the next man 
that dominated Scottish politics was Harry Dundas, viscount 
Melville, the friend of the younger Pitt. All the careerists swarmed 
round him for jobs in the navy or with the East India com- 
pany. 

Edinburgh was not directly a chief participant in the eighteenth 
century industrial revolution that transformed central Scotland, 
especially the region of Glasgow and the Clyde estuary. But it did 
develop noteworthy breweries and tanneries, papermills and 
printing firms; and down at Leith there was a brisk building of 
wooden ships. Two stage-coaches ran daily to London towards 
the end of the century, taking usually four days; but many people 
preferred the coastal sail. In 1781 Leith had to be fortified against 
the threat from three armed vessels commanded by John Paul 
Jones, the Scotsman who founded the American navy. It is a 
curious reflection that the Russian navy was founded by another 
Scotsman, of the great clan Gordon, and that the Banks of 
England and of France were founded by two Scotsmen, William 
Paterson and John Law, of Lauriston on the outskirts of Edin- 
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In commerce Edinburgh began to boom, as a centre for articles 
of fashion for the land-owning classes. Haberdashers did a roaring 
trade. So did perfumers and hairdressers, their busy day being 
Sunday. Edinburgh was also the centre of Scottish banking and 
insurance activity, the Bank of Scotland having begunin 1695 and 
the Royal bank of Scotland in 1727, with others following after 
the mid-century. The boom area in the 1780’s was the South 
bridge, hardby the university’s classic fagade, where land fetched 
the highest prices in Europe, £150,000 an acre. 

How did the various classes of people live in the eighteenth 
century? Most of them very overcrowded, of course, with 
families piled on top of one another in the apartment-blocks. 
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But there was plenty of open country round about on the edges 
of the long narrow city. 

Most people got up at dawn, which varied widely in its arrival 
between June and December. Workers in the sawpits and 
masons’ yards and the breweries, tanneries, and so on, normally 
worked from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., with two hours off from noon to 
two o’clock for dinner. Breakfast consisted of small ale and 
porridge, which I found described in a Guide gastronomique de 
l'Europe, as ‘espèce de potage d’avoine, arrosé de lait et sau- 
poudré de sucre’, a sort of soup of oatmeal, sprinkled with milk 
and powdered with sugar. The last part of the recipe must have 
been communicated by some anglicised degenerate. 

Shops opened about 7 a.m., when the quidnuncs gathered at the 
Cross for news. The merchants did much of their business in the 
open-air, as the rainfall of Edinburgh is not very heavy, and there 
were arcades to shelter them from the winds. At 11.30 a.m. the 
bells of St Giles’s kirk began to play tunes, and there was a general 
exodus to the taverns. At the start of the century ale was the usual 
drink, though a lot of claret from France was drunk. But as the 
years rolled by there grew up a preference for whisky, a distilla- 
tion invented by the Irish as an embrocation for mules, but 
improved by the Scots into quite a palatable beverage. Between 
1708 and 1783 whisky production in Scotland rose from 50,000 
gallons to nearly one million seven hundred thousand, a thirty- 
four-fold increase. 

The shops re-opened at 2 o’clock, until 8 p.m., when there was 
a second exodus to the taverns. There were innumerable clubs 
that met in taverns, some of them literary or philosophical, 
others for the discussion of divinity, or for playing games with 
cards, known as ‘the devil’s books’; and other clubs for plain 
drinking. Freemasonry became rather popular as the century 
wore on. For their dinner at midday the bulk of the Edinburgh 
folk would eat a vegetable broth with oatcakes and cheese. Most 
of them would not have meat more than once a week, if then; but 


they consumed a good deal of sea-food. The firth of Forth 
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abounded in fishes of various sorts, and in lobsters, crabs, 
mussels and oysters, at that time, before the discharge from coal- 
working ruined the beds. 

The fishermen’s wives were a remarkably hardy breed. There 
is a record that three of them walked the 27 miles from Dunbar to 
Edinburgh, each carrying a 200 pound load of fish. If the boats 
came in late, the fishwives of Inveresk would run the five miles to 
Edinburgh inside 45 minutes, in relays, each carrying the basket 
100 yards, to get the fish to market in time for dinner. These 
fisherwomen were keen athletes, engaging in football and golf, 
and many of them were popular dancers. 

Fashionable ladies from the new town used to enjoy spending 
late evenings in oyster-cellars in the old town, where they would 
eat fresh oysters with quarts of porter, a strong kind of beer; and 
then finish with a strong punch made with rum or whisky and 
lemons and sugar and hot water. 

Among the gentry dinner was taken at 2 or 3 o’clock for most 
of the century, but 5 or 6 o’clock towards the end. Formal dinner 
parties were a bore, because etiquette required every guest to 
propose a toast to every other, with such sentiments as “Delicate 
pleasures to susceptible minds’, or ‘Mair freends and less need 
o them’. 

Suppers were much preferred, as cheaper, shorter, less cere- 
monious, and more poetical. Captain Topham, the English 
observer, remarks: ‘The entertainment of pleasure is their sup- 
pers, which resemble the petit soupers of France. Of these they 
are very fond; and it is a mark of their friendship to be admitted 
of the party. I must say, in honour of the Scotch, that I never met 
with a more agreeable people, with more pleasing or more 
insinuating manners, in my life. These little parties generally 
consist of about 7 or 8 persons, which prevents the conversation 
from being particular... . During the supper, which continues 
some time, the Scotch Ladies drink more wine than an English 
woman could well bear; but the climate requires it, and probably 
in some measure it may enliven their natural vivacity. .. . After 
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supper is removed, and they are tired ofconversing, they vary the 
scene by singing, in which many of the Scotch excel’. 

Captain Topham awards an alpha to the Scotch ladies. He 
writes: “Nature has been as liberal to them in decorating their 
external parts, as in ornamenting their minds.... No women 
understand better the rules of decorum, nor are they rivalled by 
the French in the talent of agreeable conversation; for which they 
seem to be better calculated, as well from their superior know- 
ledge of the world, as from their more extensive acquaintance 
with books and literature’. Topham comments that the ladies 
spoke French ‘with great propriety, fluency, and good accent’. 
As to their habiliments, Topham notes: ‘The women here do not 
so readily adopt any trifling fashion from London. They conform 
themselves more to the manners and taste of Paris, with which 
they have as constant a communication as with England. The 
Ladies in Edinburgh dress, in general, with more elegance, and 
in a way better accommodated to their persons, size, and shape, 
than most of the European nations’. The Scotch gentlemen, on 
the other hand, were not ‘studious of setting off their figure to 
advantage’, and, says Topham, ‘In the politest assemblies in this 
city you rarely see a gentleman well-dressed’. 

Ill-dressed though they might be, the Scotch gentlemen 
seemed to captain Topham very considerate hosts. ‘They always 
seem pleased with you, and converse on subjects with which you 
are most acquainted, so that their guest leaves them well-pleased 
with himself, and consequently with them. They entertain their 
visitors with the highest degree of courtesy, without compliment 
or formality, and rather choose to listen to the sentiments of others 
than give their own opinion in a general company’. Incidentally, 
the normal mode of salutation in Edinburgh at that period, and 
for long afterwards, was kissing. A man would kiss another on 
both cheeks, one kiss for courtesy, and the other for affection. 

Tea-parties were in vogue among the ladies, between the hours 
of 4 and 6. Gentlemen had danced attendance on them in the 
earlier part of the century, but less so in the later. The tea was 
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usually laced with whisky, which cost 5d a pint. The silver tea- 
spoons were numbered in series, so that each guest could re- 
cognise her cup on re-filling. When you did not wish your cup 
to be re-filled any more, the etiquette was to leave the spoon in 
the cup, not in the saucer. Most families in Edinburgh used, of 
course, merely wooden bowls and horn spoons for their meals; 
but the trend-setting é/ite had excellent silver cutlery and fine 
plate and porcelain. It was fashionable to order dinner-services 
straight from China with the family arms painted on them; and 
Robert Burns’s friend Jane, duchess of Gordon, had her silk 
tartans woven in China. 

As for the cuisine, captain Topham shuddered at haggis, and 
cocky-leekie broth, and singed sheep’s heads, which were 
culinary specialities offered him. But most visitors found they 
ate very satisfactorily, and drank even better. With plenty of coal 
available for hothouses, many of the gentry grew grapes, melons, 
and pine-apples, greatly commended by captain Topham. David 
Hume’s favourite meal consisted of five-year-old mutton and 
claret. The tendency to insist on antiquity in animal flesh seems 
curious to us, but is attested also among the heroes of Homer. 
Claret, the wine of the auld ally France, was preferred to port, 
the wine of England’s oldest ally, Portugal, which was dominat- 
ing the London world of fashion. This occasioned the epigram 
by the reverend John Home: 


Firm and erect the Caledonian stood; 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good. 

Let him drink port ! the Saxon statesman cried. 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died. 


Coffee had been introduced in the 1680s, and there were public 
coffee-houses; but tea was always preferred. Brandy was the most 
fashionable strong drink, and most of it was smuggled. Smug- 
gling was indeed a national pastime. The poet Burns’s uncle, 
Samuel Broun, was once rebuked for smuggling by the parish 
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minister from the pulpit of Kirkoswald parish; but not for smug- 
gling simpliciter, merely for smuggling on the sabbath. 

One of the most famous Edinburgh riots occurred in connec- 
tion with the rescue of a popular smuggler from the city guard, 
when the mob hanged the local police chief, captain Porteous. 
Another famous riot was in 1779, when Protestant enthusiasts 
burned the house of the historian William Robertson, principal 
of the university, in protest against the proposal to tolerate the 
exercise of the Roman Catholic worship. 

In general there seems to have been little crime, and executions 
were very rare. A famous one was that of deacon Brodie, in 1788. 
He was a respectable merchant by day and an ingenious burglar 
by night. They hanged him on a gibbet he had designed himself. 
Deacon Brodie’s case gave a hint to Robert Louis Stevenson for 
his famous book on dr Jekyll and mr Hyde. One agency in the 
prevention of crime was the swarm of active errand-runners 
called caddies. Topham writes about the Caddies: ‘These are a 
Society of men who constantly attend the Cross in the High- 
street, and whose office it is to do any thing that any body can 
want, and discharge any kind of business. ... This Society is 
under particular regulations, and it requires some interest to 
become a member of it . . . they are the tutelary guardians of the 
City; and it is intirely owing to them, that there are fewer rob- 
beries, and less house-breaking in Edinburgh, than any where else’. 

One of the great pastimes of Edinburgh was scandal-monger- 
ing, and for this the caddies were extremely useful. Lord Kames, 
the judge and literary critic, used to pick up gossip every day, on 
his way to court, from a caddie known as Sinkum the cawdie. It 
should be remarked that persons of the most exalted rank often 
had a decided relish for low life. They were democrats in their 
drink. It was an Edinburgh maxim that ‘the bottle raises or 
lowers all people to the same level’. Once a judge disappeared, 
for three days, when required for an important case. Eventually 
they found him on the tower of st Giles’s, drinking and playing 
cards with three of the caddies. 
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It may astonish some that Edinburgh people in the eighteenth 
century were much addicted to bawdy talk. Ladies also were free- 
spoken, and used round oaths. The philosopher Hume com- 
plained that in Paris, in the salons, there was ‘Scarce a double 
Entendre to be heard; scarce a free Joke’. Hume even sets down in 
writing a solemn defence of ‘bawdy’, stating: ‘I know not a more 
agreeable subject, both for books and conversation, if executed 
with decency and ingenuity’. 

As to the sports and pastimes available, Topham writes that the 
people ‘find much pleasure in walking, to which the soil and 
country is peculiarly adapted, being dry, pleasant, and abounding 
in prospects, and romantic scenes’. The philosopher Hume’s 
favourite walk was towards Arthur’s Seat and the Salisbury 
Crags, where one day he had the misfortune to fall into a quag- 
mire. He besought an old woman to help him out. She took a 
sharp look at him, and inquired: ‘Are ye no Hume the atheist?” 
She then insisted that he recite the lord’s prayer before she would 
extend a helping hand. Hume’s memory of his childhood devo- 
tions seems to have served him adequately, better than the 
memory of a celebrated Glasgow millionaire of the Victorian 
era, who was known for his large donations to the building of 
churches. On one occasion, after he had given a particularly 
large lump of money for a particularly large lump of neo-Gothic, 
a fellow-capitalist said to him: ‘That’s a braw bit o fire insurance, 
Chairlie. I bet you coudna say the Lord’s Prayer’. Sir Charles 
took the bet, and meditated for a while, scratching his head. 
Then he came out with the words, ‘The Lord’s my shepherd. 
T’ll not want’. His fellow-millionaire handed over a five pound 
note, saying, ‘I never thocht ye coud hae duin it’. 

Another pastime was taking carriage-drives to the sea-shore at 
Leith or Musselburgh, where the ladies paraded as if they were 
at Scarborough, while the gentlemen betted on racing horses. 
As the horses raced on sand, strength of limb was an important 
factor. About the young men and boys captain Topham remarks: 
‘The youths in this country are very manly in their exercises and 
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amusements. Strength and agility seems to be most their atten- 
tion.’ 

Dancing was a favourite pastime of all ages and both sexes. 
‘For vivacity and agility in dancing’, remarks Topham, ‘none 
excel the Scotch ladies: their execution in reels and country- 
dances is amazing’. As for the Scotch men, Topham found them 
‘too robust and muscular to possess either grace or agility’. There 
was what was called a Royal academy for fencing and rid- 
ing, under Italian management. Though the gentlemen all 
learned to fence, they were not prone to engage in duelling, 
though an occasional duel is recorded. They preferred cock- 
fighting. 

Music was greatly cultivated. From 1728 there was a regularly 
constituted Musical society of Edinburgh, which from 1762 on 
had its headquarters at St Cecilia’s hall, a beautiful structure 
modelled on the opera house at Parma. One of its leading lights 
was Thomas Erskine, the 6th earl of Kellie. Captain Topham 
comments on the way in which music engrossed people. ‘In 
religion’, he wrote, ‘a Scotchman is grave and abstracted, in 
politics serious and deliberate; it is in the power of harmony 
alone to make him an enthusiast’. 

Instrumental music was, surprisingly enough, not tolerated in 
the Presbyterian kirks, though the Calvinists of Geneva and the 
Netherlands and Hungary all fostered the use of organs, and even 
orchestras. The main purpose of a church service for Presby- 
terians at that period was the hearing of the extemporaneous 
sermon and prayers delivered by the minister, who was ‘the 
preaching Elder’; the congregation sang the psalms of David in 
English metrical versions, unaccompanied. A precentor sang each 
line solo, and the congregation repeated it, as is still done among 
some Gaelic congregations, either in unison, or with whatever 
concord or discord might be produced under the influence of the 
holy spirit. An intelligent French observer, Léon de Buzonniére, 
observed that the Scots Presbyterian singing compared favour- 
ably with that heard in French Roman Catholic churches. 
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Men wore their three-cornered hats or round blue bonnets 
during the sermon, but took them off for the prayers and the 
singing. Services with the holy eucharist, called communions, 
were held in most parishes only once a year, preceded by a week 
of prayer and preaching and fasting. Communion was received 
sitting, not kneeling, all the communicants being seated at a long 
table from the pulpit to the maindoor ofthe church. 

The church was treated simply as a lecture-room, with the con- 
gregation sitting and chatting till the minister arrived. For much 
of the century one of the diversions in church was the use of the 
stool of repentance, where persons detected in extra-marital 
sexual activities were pilloried and rebuked by the minister, as the 
poet Burns was in the parish of Mauchline. But as the century 
wore on the Presbyterian discipline grew laxer. Far the majority 
of parish ministers, according to lord Cockburn, ‘had no prin- 
ciple superior to that of obsequious allegiance to patrons’, that is 
to say to the land-owners who had the right to present them to 
livings, many such land-owners being themselves Episcopalians. 
Such time-serving placemen were called Moderates, and we have 
a picture of them, in 1763, from the pen of the reverend John 
Witherspoon, who later signed the American Declaration of 
independence and became president of the College of New 
Jersey, now called Princeton university. Among the maxims of 
the moderate man, Witherspoon notes, ‘A minister must endea- 
vour to acquire as great a degree of politeness, in his carriage and 
behaviour and to catch as much of the air of a fine gentleman, as 
possibly he can’. In regard to preaching, ‘His subjects must be 
confined to social duties. He must recommend them only from 
rational considerations, videlicet, the beauty and comely propor- 
tions of virtue, and its advantages in the present life. ... His 
authorities must be drawn from heathen writers, none, or as few 
as possible, from Scripture. He must be very unacceptable to 
the people’. 

In such circumstances, it was not surprising that in 1783 lord 
provost Creech, Burns’s publisher, had to lament: ‘Attendance 
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on church is much neglected: Sunday is made a day of relaxation: 
Families think it ungenteel to take their domestics to church 
with them: The streets are often crowded in the time of worship; 
and, in the evenings, they are shamefully loose and riotous. 
Family worship is almost totally disused. . . . Visiting and cate- 
chising are disused’. Creech uttered the general reflection, ‘As 
opulence increases, virtue subsides’. Comparing the year 1763 
with twenty years later, he observes (in 1763): “here were about 
six or seven brothels. . . in Edinburgh, and a very few only of the 
lowest and most ignorant order of females skulked about at 
night’. Only one of the ‘impure tribe’ could afford a silk gown, 
and she died mad. But in 1783, he states, ‘The number of brothels 
and houses of civil accommodation are increased to some 
hundreds’, and “Gentlemens and citizens daughters are upon the 
town’. 

For this growth of ungodliness some of the unco guid and the 
rigidly righteous were inclined to blame the men of letters, such 
as Allan Ramsay the poet, who set up a circulating library, about 
1725. It grew to some 30,000 volumes, and caused a protest from 
the Presbyterian historian, Robert Wodrow, who wrote: ‘Pro- 
faneness is come to a great height; all the villanous, profane and 
obscene books and plays printed at London. . . are got down by 
Allan Ramsay, and let out for an easy price to young boys, 
servant boys, servant girls of the better sort, and gentlemen; and 
vice and obscenity are dreadfully propagated’. 

Allan Ramsay also opened a theatre, in 1736, which met some 
godly opposition; but by 1784, when mrs Siddons made her first 
appearance in Edinburgh, during the sitting of the general 
assembly of the kirk, all its important business had to be fixed for 
the alternate days when she was not acting, as so many of the 
ministers and elders went off to the theatre to see her. 

The great social event of the Edinburgh year was during the 
general assembly in May, when the king’s commissioner, a 
Scottish nobleman, held a levee, at which it was socially obliga- 
tory for the heads of the numerous old Scottish families to attend. 
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A less regularly recurring social event was the election of the 
16 representative peers at the beginning of each parliament. There 
were about a hundred titles on the peerage roll in 1707, and there 
was keen competition for votes for the elected sixteen, because 
election gave opportunities for a share in the prevailing bribery 
and corruption, what Americans call, I believe, boondoggling. 
The 16 peers successful in the election celebrated with dinners 
and balls. 

It should be remarked that many of the peerage families had 
hundreds of cadets, so that the aristocratic spirit was diffused 
through rather wide strata of the whole population, including 
professional and commercial men and farmers. Captain Topham, 
indeed, found that many of the Scotch had a ‘ridiculous respect to 
quality and ancestry’, and he did not think them calculated for 
trade, because they lacked ‘that dull and persevering genius, that 
aversion to nobler pursuits, which is the characteristic of the 
Dutch nation’. He admitted, however, that they had an addiction 
to reading, study, and thinking. As for the common people, this 
English traveller remarked: ‘what distinguishes them from the 
vulgar of almost any nation is that peculiar desire to oblige and 
instruct, a philanthropy which they discover, on all occasions, to 
be of service and to do good’. 

Another Englishman, named Amyat, who held a royal appoint- 
ment as chemist to George the third, made a remark that was 
recorded by William Smellie, editor of the first Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, published at Edinburgh in 1771, a principal organ of 
the diffusion of Enlightenment ideas in the English language. 
Amyat said: ‘Here I stand at what is called the Cross of Edinburgh, 
and can, in a few minutes, take fifty men of genius and learning 
by the hand. . . . In Edinburgh, the access of men of parts is not 
only easy, but their conversation and the communication of their 
knowledge are at once imparted to intelligent strangers with the 
utmost liberality. The philosophers of Scotland have no nostrums. 
They tell what they know, and deliver their sentiments without 
disguise or reserve’. 
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I have not attempted to sketch the evolution of art and archi- 
tecture in Scotland during this period, largely under Italian 
influence; nor the manifold inventions made by men connected 
with Edinburgh, whose university was in effect a school of 
applied science as much as of free speculation; nor the diverse 
achievements in literature, Scots, Gaelic, and English. But I hope 
I have given you some idea of the kind of Scottish society it was 
that induced David Hume, at the height of his fame and wealth, 
to give up living among what he termed ‘the Barbarians who 
inhabit the Banks of the Thames’, and to return to those whom 
he thought ‘the very sociable, civilized people’ of Edinburgh. 
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